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There are no strings to this offer. If you want one of these fine blades, 

just drop us a postal card saying so, or fill out coupon below, and, if convenient, 

mention your dealer’s name. State what safety razor you are using. ‘That's all 

you have to do. It costs you only a penny. We will send you one Gem 
Damaskeene Blade by return mail, absolutely free of all cost. 

We want you to try a Gem Damaskeene Blade at our expense. See what a velvety, 
luxurious shave you can obtain with it. If you are tired of having your face pulled and scratched ; 
if you want a safety razor blade that will cut through the toughest beard and give you as clean a shave 
as an expert barber can give you, just try the Gem Damaskeene Blade. 

Remember that the Gem Damaskeene Blade fits most standard safety razor frames, but 
will give you the greatest satisfaction with the Gem Junior at $1.00, or the Gem De Luxe at $3.50. 

Gem Damaskeene Blades are made of highest-grade carbon steel, tempered by a process which 
has taken years of study and experiment to perfect. It 
makis the steel in the blade pliable, makes it hold its 
edge much longer, makes it possible for you to strop it. GEM CUTLERY CO.: 

It will outlast, by many shaves, any other blade now known. I should like very much to try one of 

. 7 vour new Gem Damaskeene Blades. Please 
Fill out the coupon, and we will send you by return Penal GheOMlerives OF COR: 

mail aGem Damaskeene Blade. If you are satisfied 

that it is a better blade than you have ever used before, go 

to your dealer and insist ona genuine package containing Address. .... 

seven Gem Damaskeene Llades for 35c. ; 
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by the ablest singers. 


. Stanley and Macdonough 
ercy Hemus 


4917 Almost Persuaded.. 
5760 Face to Face (Herbert Johnson)... .... 
Adeste Fidelis.............- Westminster Chimes 
16053~ Lead Kindly Light and Nearer My God to Thee 
‘estminster Chimes 
The Palms..............0000: Harry Macdonough 
The Holy MME sé canes cccgeed 


Harry Macdonough 
Where is My Boy To-night artet 
There is a Fountain Fill’d with 


Throw Out the Life Line 
Macdonough and Haydn Quartet 

Onward Christian Soldiers 
estminster Choir with band 

Yield Not to —— bekwaceacd ‘ercy Hemus 
Nearer My God to Thee.. Whitney Bros. Quartet 


Victor Red 


88138 Silent Night, Holy Night (In German).........++--. 
Ernesti tine Schumann-Heink 

88059 Stabat Mater—Inflammatus (In Latin)............ 
Johanna Gadski 


16408 


16412 


16431 


at Ge RS CN 


16451 


any Victor music you want to hear. 


—both single- and double-faced records. 
only difference is in the price. 
bination suits you. 


Never have you heard sacred music sung so 
beautifully as it is brought to you on the Victor. 


Soul-stirring hymns, magnificent anthems and oratorios, rendered 


Just think of hearing such selections as these: 
‘ai ~ Light of the World i Some 


16500 


31770 


88016 
85102 
64092 





Hear this beautiful sacred music today. 


And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 


The new Victor Record catalog lists more than 3000 selections 
Same high quality— 
Buy double-faced if the com- 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


{ I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say K¢eca peo cdeabeaniie 
16490 


31781 Festival Te Deum (Dudley Buck) .... Trinity ir 
Full Surrender.................+.6- Trinity Choi 
16709 { Come Ye Disconsolate............. ---Trinity hoir 


Seal Records — 





h itney Bros. Quarte 
Seeker 


He Leadeth Me .......... and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 

Ave Maria (Gounod)........... Elizabeth Wheeler 
Beyond the Smiling and the Wesvins a ininiiainiaialal 
jartet 

Softly Now the Light of Day..... rin i ac = ste 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 

Hallelujah Chorus from ‘‘Messiah’ 
Victor Chorus with Sousa’s Band 





Any Victor dealer will gladly play 






























New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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EARN 
AS YOU LEARN 


If you are anxious to join the high 
salaried advertising writers and 
managers, I will train you through 
my famous System of “Advertising 
Instruction by mail, for ten years 
the undisputed standard, and show 
you a co-operative plan whereby 
bio may earn money from thestart. 

shall be glad to mail freemy elegant 
Prospectus telling all about it. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
1504 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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F YOU will give us part of ty! 
spare time for 4 Gaye. we will 
poner teach yout 
ef Shorthand. Tule @ wonderful 
new method, easy to learn, simple, 
only nine characters, no words to} 
memorize; yet so simple and com-| 
plete that it puts the entire English 
language at your comand in30days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
expertstenographer. We havegrac- 
uates earning high salaries everv-| 
)ywhere. Write fer Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Too Much Flovide Land 
Has Been Sold 


To People Who Have Never Seen It. 


Write Brooksville Board of Trade for BOOK OF FACTS, 
a different kinds of Florida soil. We have no 
land to sell but want settlers and investors to develop 
richest district in Florida, according to State Dept. of 
Agriculture; not pine land, not sand, but high and rolling 
with rich dark top soil and clay subsoil. No fertilizer, 
irrigation or drainage necessary. Raises 80 bu. corn per 
acre. Best for citrus fruits, truck and oe crops. An 
industrious man, with $500 to $1000 capital, can be inde- 
pendent here. 300 ft. above sea; no swamps or marshes, 
deal climate, schools, churches, towns, good roads, all 
conveniences. Home seekers and investors please inves- 
tigate. Weneed you and will help you. 


Board of Trade, Box 259, Brooksville, Fla. 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


A WEEK 
wae ean’ positively show you by mail H 


Ow TO INCREASE YOUR 
LARY. Book mailed free. im 


PACE-DAVIS, Dept.529, C 
es ARN. JEWEL 



































LERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach Bie beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
»: We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog, 
etichhv the School. 29 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, Il, 
WRITE A SHORT STOR Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 

who want to sell their stories. Write for ep hana 

School of Short-Story Writing, Buil Chi 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, , 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers, 

Send for Catalog. 





Learn to draw. We will teach you 
‘hool of Illustration, 
‘29 Page Bidg. 

Chicago, Til. 
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age 
youmay earn$3,000t0$10,000ayearinthe 
Real Estate, Brokerage 
and Imsurance Business 
r system is a positive success. It equips you to conduct 
gence making > prancies: and Han yous valuable Com- 
mercial Law Course Free. Clerks padi ‘eine Bed 
Agents. eee and others. should 4 eenieeis aR f ei eos 
no mone simply your name and address 
our B ‘2 62- Page Book. absolutely free. Write to today. 
international Realty Corp., 1551 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


Successors to The Cross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 









COPY THIS SHETCH 
and let me see whet you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 

ifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6¢ in 
stamps and I willsend youa test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL c.acurtccning 

and Cartooning 
1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


son you ae honest and ambitious write me 
today. “veg where you live or what 


ur ‘occu 
Estate eae by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Compan y in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Yriable Book and fait particulars Free. 


hy NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 
arden Buil ding 
E.R. Marden, Prest. 


™ caeeene. D. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 
time you can speak a new languaye by the 


Language-Phone Method 
- With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
885 Metropolis Building, New York 
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1 won the Worfd’s First Prize for best course in Pen- 
manship., Under my guidance you can become an expert 
fo Am placing many of my students as instructors 
n Peco tiereae colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me. I will send you Free 
one of my Favorite pens and a copy of the Ransomarix n 
Journal. C.W. RANSOM, 708 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hindreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
a nt aga = earn $100 a month or ox sire while you are 
learning. te to-day for our free book “‘A Knight of the 
Grip, ust of good openings, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men recently placed in_good positions. 

ddress nearest office, Dept. 105 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New Y New Orieans 
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moved and fought and fell. 


Who Was There That You Knew 


Look with care at this ghostly picture—this strange old Civil War photograph. Perhaps 
among these Union soldiers about to venture into Petersburg—or among the besieged Con- 
federates who tensely waited for the fire of this gun—which roared destruction just_after 
this photograph was taken—perhaps, in that dread place, some one near and dear to you 


To every American who gazes on a scene like this comes a sense of his own heritage, 
for the great Crisis that tested both North and South, found neither wanting in skill or cour- 
age, and made our national Government, our unity, brotherhood and character. 

But where did we get this war-photograph? Why do we print it here? That makes a 
story in itself; for in securing this picture we secured three thousand five hundred more—an aston- 
ishingly vivid panorama of the greatest struggle in modern times. 

We will send you that story well printed and illustrated by more pictures. Read this:— 





18 tenets FREE 


For the Cost of Mailing 





To give you some idea of the 
bigness of this work we have 
chosen 18 of the photographs 
at random, reproduced them 
carefully and enclosed them in 
a handsome portfolio. _These 
18 we will send you free if 
you send only to cents for the 
cost of postage. Even these 
samples will be valuable ac- 
quisitions, 


When the startling existence 
of these negatives is generally 
realized we shall not give away 
pictures. So you had _ better 
send the coupon at once and 
make sure of this splendid ad- 
dition to your library. 











How We Got the 3,500 Unique 
Civil War Photographs 


From Sumter to Appomattox—a camera and a dark-room 
under protection of Allan Pinkerton and the Federal Govern- 
ment accompanied the armies and the navies through the 
Civil War. The 3,500 photographs taken were bought by 
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the United States Government for $27,840 and promptly Review 
buried in the War Department as an important part of of Reviews 
our secret records. But the great camera genius who Company 
took the photographs kept a duplicate set for him- aes rg 


self. When he died, these too were lost, until 
nearly fifty years after the war, when they were 
found again. How they were taken—how they 
were lost—how they were found again—how 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS secured them and put 
them into a superb set of books in ten vol- 
umes, so that they would be within the reach 
of every American home, is a wonderful 
story that can’t be told here. But read 
the panel and send the coupon and you'll 
get the whole story. We have the priv- 
ilege of offering these books for a lim- 
ited time only. We suggest you .act 
promptly to avoid disappointment. 


Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York © 


Send me, free 
of charge, the 
18 reproductions 
of your newly 
discovered Brady 
Civil War photo- 
graphs, ready for 
framing and contain- 
ed in a handsome port- 
folio. Also send me the 
story of these photo- 
graphs and tell me how I 
can get the whole collection 
for the value of one photo- 
graph. I enclose 10 cents to 
cover the cost of mailing. 


BAGO, «. ccccecctcccseccegecece 





Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


HAT Peggy, the thirteen-year-old 
granddaughter of Colonel John 
Brentwood, commanding [ort 

Applegate, was badly in need of com- 
petent feminine guidance, long had been 
patent to the women residents of that 
coast-defense army post. 

For years this talk had been unheed- 
ed by Colonel Brentwood. His house- 
hold, consisting—beside Peggy—of his 
wards, Marion Winthrop and Tommy, 
her younger brother, who was a year 
or so Peggy’s senior, had gone along 
very comfortably, indeed, according to 
the colonel’s notion, ever since Marion 
had been a mere child and Peggy a 
baby. But so persistently had this fem- 
inine dictum been impressed upon the 
widowed post commandant that at last 
he was brought to reluctant acquies- 
cence. 

He did not proceed, however, along 
lines hoped for by some of his self- 
appointed advisers. He decided that 
Peggy should have a governess. After 
much careful weighing of credentials, 
one Fraulein Hilda von Hess was cho- 
sen for the post, and had come to as- 
sume her charge. 

Even had Hilda been-fitted by nature 
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A TALE OF THE COMING WAR 
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—which she was not—for the work of 
a governess, her lot would have been 
none too easy. Peggy was adored by 
practically every man in Fort Apple- 
gate, from her grandfather down to 
the last-joined recruit. And she was 
accustomed to rule them all. 

Still, Hilda had sought the position; 
sought it eagerly, for reasons of her 
own. She had to go through with its 
duties in some way, and the hour for 
Peggy’s lessons was at hand. She 
walked wearily down the stairs. 

As she was about to pass the dining 
room she patised, for from within there 
came the sound of voices, chattering 
excitedly in a tongue which she was at 
a loss even to place. Moved by curios- 
ity, she opened the door and entered. 
The chatter ceased instantly, and two 
small, brown men shrank embarrassed- 
ly apart from one another. For a mo- 
ment she did not recognize them as the 
cook and butler of the establishment. 
Never before during her short stay in 
the Brentwood quarters had she seen 
them clad in anything save the spot- 
less white which custom seems to have 
decreed as the proper garb for servants 
of their nationality. Now they wore 
ill-fitting street clothes, and beside them 
rested hand baggage. 
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“Okabi—Sache!” she exclaimed, 
looking from one to the other in sur- 
prise. “What does this mean? Do 
you intend to go away?” 

Sache, the cook, came forward with 
a deprecating smile. 

“Hon'ble miss mus’ know that now 
is time ” he began; but the other, 
Okabi, with an impatient gesture, 
pushed him back. 

“Wait!” he said imperiously. Then, 
turning to Hilda, he went on, in Eng- 
lish even more free from all foreign ac- 
cent than her own: “Listen, Fraulein 
von Hess: There’s no use in keeping 
up this farce any longer. We know 
that 2 

Hilda started. 

“Okabi!” she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing. “You never spoke English like 
this before. You have been deceiving 
us.” 

“Of course I was. I should be able 
to speak the language. I learned it at 
school here in the United States. In 
my country, [ am a lieutenant-colonel 
of coast artillery; and Sache, as you 
call him, is a major of engineers. Now 
do you understand ?” 

Hilda’s eyes grew wide as the sig- 
nificance of his speech dawned upon 
her. 

“Then you are spies!” she cried, 
drawing back. “And you dare tell 
that to me?” 

“Oh, yes, I dare, right enough,” re- 
sponded Okabi, with a sneer. “You 
and Ralph Hunter—Major Hunter— 
are the only ones we would dare to tell 
in this place. We are spies who have 
spied all they think necessary, and so 
are going. \Ve’re spies as Hunter is 
a spy, only,” he added, with contempt, 
“Hunter is a traitor, as well. We're 
spies as you are a spy!” 

Hilda made no pretense that she did 
not know perfectly who was meant. 
There was but one man of the name 
in Fort Applegate. Though young for 
the position, Ralph Hunter was the 
ranking major, and, in default of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, second in command of 
the post. 

For a moment, Hilda struggled in 
vain with the wrath that choked her; 








but no words would come. She made 
an imposing figure as she stood there. 
Later, her form might become too large ; 
now, at eight and twenty, it was su- 
perb, and so was the mass of pale-gold 
hair that crowned her handsome face. 

Seeing that she was trying to speak, 
Okabi made a gesture commanding si- 
lence, and went on: 

“We know why you came here. We 
know what credentials you presented 
in order to get this position as govern- 
ess, and where those credentials were 
manufactured,” he said. ‘“\We made it 
our business to know.” 

Sache, evidently the more timid soul 
of the two, plucked at his comrade’s 
sleeve. 

‘“A-bon-ai!” he said beseechingly. 

Okabi shook his sleeve loose. 

“T won’t hush!” he said. “Do you 
suppose she'd dare give information? 
I say I know what powers sent you 
here,” he continued, addressing Hilda. 
“But I know more than they do. They 
weren't at Fort Monroe when you’met 
that captain, jack Hamilton, who now 
is stationed here, and threw yourself at 
his head. Now, I warn you that for 
any one in our work to give up to 
this sort of thing is—suicidal. Especial- 
ly now, with a war likely to begin at 
any moment.” 

With an evident effort at self-control, 
Hilda at last managed to speak. 

“I am not a spy,” she said, in tones 
that, in spite of herself, would tremble 
a little. ‘And if I were, do you sup- 
pose I would admit it to you? As for 
my being—being in love or not with 
Captain Hamilton, that is a matter 
which concerns myself alone. Do you 
see that sentry outside there?” 

“Yes,” said the ex-butler shortly. 
“What, then?” 

“This: If you repeat your insults I 
will call to that sentry, and ~ 

Once more Sache plucked at the 
other’s sleeve, and uttered some few 
words in his native tongue. Again 
Okabi twitched his sleeve loose. 

“Nonsense!” he said roughly. “Are 
you going to be frightened with a bluff 
like that? As for you, young woman, 
try not to make more of a fool of 
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yourself than your Maker really intend- 
ed you to be—you’ll be quite enough of 
a fool at that. And let Hamilton alone 
—or it'll be the worse for you. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Do you remember what I said?” 
she asked. 

There was no tremble in her voice 
now. Instead, there was a certain cold 
malignancy in it which made even 
Okabi, sure of himself and his ground 
though he evidently was, vaguely un- 
easy. 

He watched her curiously as she 
walked deliberately across the room. 
She reached the sideboard, paused, and, 
turning, looked at him with a half smile. 
Then, with motions as quick as those 
of a striking snake, snatched first one 
drawer and then another out of their 
slides, and threw them, with the silver 
they contained, crashing to the floor. 
Then she darted to the window. 

“Sentry! Stop thief! Stop them— 
those men!” she cried. 

lor an instant, but an instant only, 
Okabi hesitated. But he was far from 
slow-witted. Thieves are searched, and 
he alone knew what lay in that queer, 
foreign-looking hand baggage. He took 
the only chance there was left, and that 
a desperate one. Calling to Sache, and 
followed by him, he leaped from a low 
window opposite to that from which 
Hilda had cried her alarm, thus placing 
the house temporarily between himself 
and the sentry. Then, with terror lend- 
ing him speed, he ran as in all probabil- 
ity he had never run before. With a 
slow smile of satisfaction, Hilda went 
to the window from which they had 
leaped, and watched them in their 
flight. 

Okabi’s ruse had given him only a 
very short start. It was not the first 
time that the sentry had been obliged 
to stop running men. In a very few 
seconds he appeared around the corner 
of the house. 

“Halt!” he barked. “Damn ye’se— 
halt, I say! Halt, or I fire!” 

His piece was at his shoulder as he 
spoke the last words. It cracked, and 
Okabi pitched forward. Sache, seeing 
that there was no escape, stopped, faced 


about, and stood defiantly, with folded 
arms. The voice of the sentry was 
raised once more. 

“The guard!” he called. ‘Number 
Six—the guard!” 

Doubtless the guard had started on 
hearing the shot, for, headed by its 
sergeant, it had arrived in double time 
almost by the time the sentry had fin- 
ished calling for it. Behind it came 
Peggy Brentwood. Peggy’s long, black 
legs were making time that very few 
twelve-year-old girls could have 
equaled; Peggy’s long, black pigtail 
streamed in the wind behind her; and 
her big, black eyes shone with excite- 
ment. Yet she paused to turn and call 
to some one behind her: 

“Hurry, can’t you? You're slower’n 
a funeral!’ 

“T am hurrying,” a boy’s voice pant- 
ed in return indignantly. “It’s all very 
well for you to talk—you had a start!” 

A second or two later there came 
in view a clean-cut boy of fourteen 
years. Evidently he was home on va- 
cation from a military school, as his 
uniform showed, and he ran well— 
from the hips—as boys are taught to 
in those institutions—but Peggy had 
too long a lead. 

The boy had reached the post only 
the night before, and Hilda had not 
seen him before; but she knew he must 
be Tommy Winthrop. 

The two children had joined the 
crowd of soldiers that had gathered 
around the ex-servants. The sergeant 
bent over Okabi; then looked up. 

“Why, they’re the colonel’s servants !” 
he exclaimed. “I say, Canovan, did ye 
know this?” 

“T did,” replied the sentry. “They’re 
also thieves. I was told to stop them— 
an’ they wouldn’t stop—till I fired. I 
aimed for his leg, though.” 

A stretcher was sent for. While wait- 
ing for it, the sergeant approached the 
window where Hilda was standing. 

“Beg pardon, miss; but thim is the 
men ye was afther, ain’t ut?” 

“Yes,” she replied composedly, point- 
ing to the silver which still was scat- 
tered on the floor. “You see. I hap- 
pened to interrupt them.” 
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The sergeant’s face hardened. 

“The dirty thaves!” he exclaimed. 

He saluted respectfully, and left, for 
the stretcher had arrived. Hilda looked 
after the group as it left in the direc- 
tion of the guardhouse, and her smile 
of gratified vengeance deepened. She 
knew that her work, from her stand- 
point, was good—or, at all events, thor- 
ough. Once more her woman’s wits 
had saved her, as they had done many 
times before. So imminent was war 
between two great European powers 
and the United States that no one 
doubted for a moment that it would 
come at any time. 

She turned back into the room as 
Major Ralph Hunter, in a service uni- 
form of olive drab, hurried into it. 
Tall and well-proportioned, he ordi- 
narily would have been thought hand- 
some by many people. But now his 
face was distorted by fear, as, glancing 
furtively about him, as though fearing 
interruption, he crossed the floor, and 
grasped her roughly by the arm. 

“Good God, Hilda! What does this 
mean?” he asked angrily. ‘Do you 
know what you've done?” 

She looked at him for an instant 
without speaking, and making no at- 
tempt to release her arm. He dropped 
it of his own accord, with a muttered 
oath. Then she replied. 

“Yes, Major Hunter, I know perfect- 
ly,” she said, with deliberation. “But 
do not call me by my name, please.” 

“You know who those people are?’ 

“They told me. Also, they threat- 


ened me. Now they will not be able 
to carry out those threats. That is 
all.” 


“You fool!” the officer cried, with 
another oath. “Don’t you know they’ve 
got papers—the same papers I sold to 
you? And now their baggage will be 
searched, and those papers will be found 
-—for they haven’t had time to send 
them away yet. Do you realize that?” 

“Yes. What is that to me? I knew 


it. They hinted to me that you had 
been playing double.” 

“T didn’t!” he protested sullenly. “If 
I sold you the mine-field plans, does it 
make any difference how many times I 
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sold them? But I was a fool from the 
first to have anything to do with you! 
They told me that you were gone on 
young Hamilton, and couldn't be trust- 
ed not to split everything to him—and 
I wouldn’t heed what they said!” 

“Are you aware that I have not seen 
Captain Hamilton yet?” she asked; but, 
before Hunter could answer, went 
quickly on: “And do you remember 
that part of our bargain is not yet ful- 
filled? I mean the plans of the latest 
mine fields.” 

“T haven’t been able to have them 
made yet,” he answered, still sullenly. 
“The last of the mines were laid only 
this morning, and young Hamilton— 
who laid ’em—has the notes. It might 
arouse suspicion if I asked him for 
them. If you want the plans you'd 
better get the notes from him.” 

“And do you fancy for a moment 
that he would give them to me?” 

“You can get ’em. You're a wom- 
an, aren’t your” was his sneering re- 
ply. 

Disregarding the sneer, she thouglit 
for a moment; and then asked thought- 
fully : 

“If I should get those notes, what 
effect would it have on his service 
record ?” 

“Tt certainly wouldn’t help that rec- 
ord much,’ Hunter replied. ‘Those 
notes are a military secret, you know.” 

“Tt would tenc to humiliate him, then 
—to disgrace him?” 

“T should say it would!” he answered, 
with a short laugh. 

“Notwithstanding,” she said, after a 
still longer pause, “I will see what I can 
do. I will talk with you again.” 

“But ” he began; but she stopped 
him. 

“Go now! Do you understand? Some 
one is coming; I hear them.” 

He listened for an instant. What 
Hilda had said was true. Both voices 
and footsteps plainly could be heard as 
they approached. He left by the win- 
dow that Okabi had used for the same 
purpose but a short time before, step- 
ping over the low sill to the lawn 
outside. 

Hardly had he vanished when Peggy 
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For a moment she did not recognize them as the cook and butler of the establishment. 


and Tommy, both munching cookies, 
came in through the door leading kitch- 
enward. Peggy did not see Hilda— 
ostensibly. It was for that reason proba- 
bly that she chose to make, in a par- 
ticularly loud tone, the following dis- 
respectful remark: 

“IT know what those two were run- 
ning for, Tom,” said she. “It was be- 
cause the fraulein gave ’em one of 
those corkscrew looks of hers, so they 
just had to beat it. She’s always doing 
it. She tried one of ’em on that big, 
black mare of Jack Hamilton’s yester- 
day, and she—the mare, I mean—shied 
right into the quartermaster’s stores.” 
Looking up, she saw—apparently— 
Hilda for the first time. “Hello, frau- 
lein,” she went on, addressing that lady 
with one of the smiles that had gone 
so far toward condoning her many mis- 
deeds on previous occasions. “You 
here? Tell me: What were those two 
mutts trying to make that quick get- 
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away for? 


“They were stealing the silver,” re- 
plied Hilda, pointing to the scattered 
tableware. “I discovered them, and 
gave the alarm.” 

“Hully gee!” said Peggy, poking one 
of the spoons with her foot. “They 
wouldn't have done a thing, would they? 
If they’d made their dope good, I can 
see where we took our eats with our 
lunch hooks. Eh, Tom?” 

Hilda wearily pulled herself together, 
and did her best to assume what she 
ccnsidered the proper official manner of 
a governess. 

“Peggy,” she said severely, “as your 
governess, I really must object to your 
using such language.” 

Neither of them paid the slightest 
attention to her words. 

“Oh, come on, Tom!” said Peggy, in 
a tone of infinite boredom, as she start- 
ed for the door. 

But she did not reach it then, Turn- 
ing and walking for a few steps back- 
ward, to make sure that Tommy was 
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following, she ran with some violence 
into her grandfather, who was coming 
into the room. With a smile that won- 
derfully softened what might have been 
called the stern kindliness of his sol- 
dierly face, he picked her up, kissed her, 
and set her quickly down in order to 
answer, with perfect gravity, Tommy’s 
accurate salute. 

“T can’t tell you how I regret that 
you should have been subjected to such 
an experience on the part of these two 
men, fraulein,” said he, still holding 
Peggy by her shoulder. “I always knew 
that we were fortunate in securing a 
young woman so young and attractive 
—but that we had one who could keep 
her wits about her, as you did, was 
hardly to be hoped for.” 

The fraulein smiled at the elaborate, 
old-fashioned courtesy of the speech; 
but replied graciously: 

“You are too kind, Herr Colonel. 
It is easy for a frightened woman to 
scream,” she said. 

“It needs full possession of her wits, 
however, to scream at the right time, 
and to the right person,” he rejoined. 

Then, with a smile and a bow, he 
dismissed the subject, and turned once 
more to the children. 

“See here, you two,” he said. “If 
you're not bound by any ‘urgent pri- 
vate affairs, I wish you’d run over to 
the commissary and see if Jack Hamil- 
ton has thought to get those supplies 
that Marion wanted. He offered to 
bring them, and I don’t want him to 
forget.” 

With a little squeal of mischievous 
delight, Peggy swung around so as to 
face him. 

“Ts it for Marion he’s going to bring 
the stuff, granddaddy?” she cried. 
“Ves? Then he'll be on the job, all 
right. He won’t forget—and don’t you 
let that fact slip your mind—not any!” 

For once, Hilda was taken off her 
guard. 

“Peggy, what do you mean?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Mean!” responded Peggy, laughing. 
“T mean that if you don’t know that 
Jack Hamilton simply collapses by pla- 
toons every time he comes near Marion, 
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you're the only one in the post who 
doesn’t—that’s all. And she’d collapse, 
too, if she didn’t know so well that she 
had him on the run.” 

“Peggy—why, Peggy!” remonstrated 
Colonel Brentwood. 

Peggy laughed again. 

“Oh, come on, Tom, or granddaddy 
will be getting his war paint on,” she 
said; and, followed by Tommy, ran 
out of the room. 

As long as the little girl was in sight, 
the coloned watched her fondly; then 
turned once more to Hilda. 

“She picks up all manner of strange 
speech from the men, fraulein,” he said 
gently. “She had no parents to watch 
her. She’s an army child, born and 
bred. Her mother died at her birth. 
Her father, my only son, was killed 
—massacred by those cursed Fili- 
pinos.,” 

Crossing the room to the chimney- 
piece, he pointed to a half-length por- 
trait that hung over it—the portrait 
of an officer, young and handsome, in 
uniform. A sword, its scabbard old 
and battered, hung directly below the 
frame. 

“That’s he,” said the colonel. “And 
that sword was—was all that was 
brought back to his mother and me. She 
was alive then—but not for long after. 
No, not for long.” 

He spoke more as though to himself 
than her, and for some long seconds 
stood looking in silence at the picture 
of his dead son. Moved by an impulse 
uncommon to her self-contained’ na- 
ture, Hilda laid for an instant her hand 
on his, as it laid on the mantel. 

The innocent little demonstration of 
womanly sympathy embarrassed her, 
and by so doing recalled the colonel 
to himself. With a sort of forced brisk- 
ness in his manner, he turned away 
from the mantel, and, motioning her 
to a chair, seated himself. 

“And so you see, fraulein, that Peg- 
gy never has had a woman in her life 
—a woman of her own rank, that is— 
except Marion. And Marion, though 
Peggy loves her dearly—well, it isn’t 
so very long since Marion was a little 
girl herself, you know. So the child 
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considers her as a companion rather 
than otherwise. You understand, I’m 
sure.” 

“Perfectly, Herr Colonel.” 

“Exactly! Well, that want, my dear 
child—pardon me, but you are a child 
to an old man like me—is what we 
depend on you to fill. Polish—repose 
—all that sort of thing. You see?” 

“Perfectly, Herr Colonel,’ she re- 
peated, rising as she spoke. “But now 
—as I find myself fatigued—perhaps 
you will permit me 2 

“My dear fraulein—of course! You 
wish to go and lie down after the scene 
you had to go through. And I should 
have sent you to your room long since,” 
cried the coloned, in deep contrition. 
“How I came to be so thoughtless [ 
can’t imagine! I’m sure I beg your 
pardon.” 

He had sprung to his feet. She an- 
swered his apology by only a bow and 
smile as she left the room. 





CHAPTER II. 


Colonel Brentwood was trying to look 
over some papers that lay on the desk 
before him. He made but little prog- 
ress. In spite of himself, his mind 
would hark back to the memories of 
his son, which, though always present, 
were roused to greater activity by the 
conversation he had held about Peggy 
with Hilda von Hess. At length he 
was roused by a girlish voice, coming 
from somewhere in the rear of the 
house, 

“Uncle John!” it called distressfully. 
“Oh, Uncle John!” 

The colonel looked up from his pa- 
pers with a smile that caused the sad 
preoccupation to vanish from his face. 

“Here, Marion—in the library,” he 
answered. “Why, what in the world 
is the matter, my dear?” 

As he spoke, Marion came rushing 
in, a whirlwind in a pink summer gown. 
She was a little thing, not so very much 
taller than Peggy herself; and had it 
not been for the difference in dress, 
she would not, despite her nineteen 
vears, have appeared much older. Just 
now her sweetly pretty face was puck- 
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ered, and her violet eyes round with 
anxious perplexity. 

“There isn’t anything the matter, 
Uncle John,’ she replied, “except 
there’s so much to do, and so little 
time to do it in.” 

“So much to do?” echoed the colo- 
nel. 

“Why, yes, Uncle John! Don’t be 
so stupid! Have you forgotten that we 
have any number of people to tea here 
this afternoon?” 

“T had forgotten, my dear, I’m 
afraid. And I also fear that neither 
Sache nor Okabi will be available.” 

“But, Uncle John! Where are they ?” 

“In the guardhouse. They tried to 
steal the silver, and were caught.” 

“Then, what are we to do?’ asked 
Marion despairingly. “There isn’t a 
servant in the house.” 

“My dear,’ responded the colonel 
gravely, “this seems to be an emergency 
in which we'll have to help ourselves.” 

Essentially a man of action, he moved 
toward the kitchen even while he was 
speaking. Laughing, Marion ran after 
him, and, catching him by the shoulder, 
stopped him. 

“Oh, don’t bother, Uncle John— 
you'll only make things worse, dear,” 
said she, with affectionate raillery. 
“Peggy’ll be back soon, and I'll impress 
her—and Tom, too.” 

“But, Marion, my dear, I really think 
I can do better than either of them,” 
responded the colonel. “Why, in the 
old days, when we were out on frontier 
posts, we were frequently without serv- 
ants, and : 

“But it isn’t the old days now, you 
blessed Uncle john,” interrupted Mar- 
ion, pulling his head down to hers 
and kissing him, “and if it were, and 
you had a real niece, and not one you'd 
adopted out of the goodness of your 
heart 

“Marion!” said Colonel Brentwood, 
interrupting in his turn, and speaking 
with a tinge of severity rarely shown 
to this favorite of his. “If I had a real 
niece she couldn’t be dearer to me than 
you are. You ought to know that. And 
then,” he went on, his severity relax- 
ing, “there are plenty who’d like to 
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relieve me of your charge. A young 
‘girl—and a pretty one—with a for- 
tune 4 

Marion pulled away, and stood very 
straight before him, her dark-blue eyes 
snapping. 

“Well, for you, of all people, to refer 
to my horrid money!” she cried. “Do 
you mean to tell me that if I hadn’t a 
cent, you wouldn’t have done exactly 
what you did?” 

“No. I can’t truthfully say that it 
would have made any difference, my 
dear,” the colonel replied thoughtfully. 
“But it would to many people, you 
know. Hello! I wonder who that is?” 

The electric doorbell shrilled as he 
spoke. Marion stamped her foot. 

“Do go and see, Uncle John,” she 
begged. “And shoo ’em away, who- 
ever it may be. We can’t see any one 
now.” 

The colonel went and peered through 
the passage toward the open front door. 

“Why, it’s only Major Hunter, my 
dear,” said he, in a tone of relief; then 
called : ““Want to see me, Hunter? Come 
right in here, then. I’m busy for the 
moment.” 

Again Marion stamped her foot, and 
started to escape; but too late. The 
colonel and Hunter already were in the 
room. Hunter bowed, and received a 
tiny nod in return. But when he spoke 
it was to the colonel. 

“The baggage of those ex-servants 
has been brought over to the office, sir. 
The adjutant has it in charge. He 
won't allow it to be opened, except in 
your presence. He’s not sure you’d ap- 
prove. I offered to take your place, 
sir,” he finished, with ill-concealed anx- 
iety. “There isn’t any reason why you 
should be bothered with details like 
that.” 

“No, no!” said the colonel decidedly. 
“The adjutant was right—quite right, 
Hunter. Much obliged to you, of course. 
But we’d both better be present. Will 
vou excuse us, then, Marion? Yes? 
Come along, then, Hunter!” 

Colonel Brentwood passed briskly out 
of the room. Hunter, lingering behind, 
watched him go. Once more Marion 





tried to slip unobtrusively away, only to 
be barred, as before. 

“Marion,” he said pleadingly, “I 
haven’t a moment—you know that. But 
I can’t wait any longer. The suspense 
is too great. Can't you give me any 
hope, dear? Just a word will do. 
Please !” 

He caught at her hands, but she 
drew them away, and her face grew 
troubled. 

“T can’t, Major Hunter—indeed, I 
can’t!” she said, almost apologetically. 
“Truly I would if I could, but it’s just 
as I told you before. I’m sorry—so 
sorry, but 2 

“Hunter! Hunter, I say!” called the 
colonel from without. 

He was not accustomed to have peo- 
ple keep him waiting, and there was a 
note of irritability in his voice that 
might very readily change to one of 
real anger. No one would willingly 
make old Brentwood angry. Snatching 
one of Marion’s hands, Hunter kissed 
it, and darted out of the door. 

Marion sniffled a little, as, stooping, 
she began to pin up her frock in 
preparation for the tasks that lay be- 
fore her. 

“Oh, I wish they wouldn't!” she said, 
thinking aloud. 

“You wish they wouldn’t! Wish 
who wouldn’t—and wouldn’t do what?” 
demanded Peggy, who at that moment 
ran into the room, her arms full of 
bundles. Fortunately she did not wait 
for an answer, but went rattling on: 

“We brought ’em all—everything on 
the list. I didn’t know you were hav- 
ing people here to tea this afternoon, 
Marion. Who are they? Besides Jack, 
and Tommy, and me, I mean.” 

“Jack?” said Marion, with an air of 
consciousness, which she tried vainly 
to conceal. “Jack who?” 

“As if you didn’t know!” scoffed 
Peggy. “There isn’t but one Jack here 
in the post, if you leave granddaddy 
out. And there’s only one in the world 
for eg 

“Peggy!” said Marion, with all the 
severity she could muster on so short 
a notice. 

“What?” asked Peggy innocently. 
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“Take care of that tongue of yours, 
my dear.” 

“Why, what have I said that I should 
take care of?” asked Peggy, in an in- 
jured tone, as Hamilton, bundle-laden 
to an even greater extent than Peggy 
had been, came in through the kitchen 
door. “I was saying that there’s only 
one Jack in the world for me. And 
there isn’t but one—is there, Jack?” 
And pulling his face down to hers, she 
kissed him soundly, 

Hamilton was accustomed to these 
explosive demonstrations of affection on 
the part of Peggy, whom he had known 
from her babyhood ; but this one, some- 
how, embarrassed him. He dropped a 
bundle, and in trying to recover it 
dropped another. Peggy picked them 
both up, and placed them on a table. 

Marion had turned pink, and, quite 
forgetting her pinned-up skirt, was pull- 
ing at her elbow sleeves, evidently un- 
der the impression that they were long 
sleeves which she had rolled up. 

“Really, Captain Hamilton, I don’t, 
as a general thing, expect visitors to be 
obliged to bring our household sup- 
plies,’ she said, for want of a more 
sensible remark. 

Her embarrassment put Jack at his 
ease better, perhaps, than anything else 
could have done. 

“T know,” he replied. “But then, I’m 
a sort of brevet member of the family, 
you know. Isn’t that so, Peggy?” 

“Of course you are!” sniffed Peggy, 
the scornful. “And, Marion, you 
haven't a notion of how silly you look. 
What are you trying to do? If you 
keep on just a little bit longer you'll 
have those sleeves out of your frock— 
there’s a seam starting now.” 

Marion’s pinkness deepened to crim- 
son. Catching Peggy’s pigtail, Jack 
gave it a playful tug. 

“That'll do for you, kiddy!’’ said he. 
Then, before she had time to answer, 
turned to Marion. “I hope you won’t 
turn me out, now I’m here,” he begged. 
“T know there must be lets to do— 
Peg told me about those two thieves the 
new governess caught. She—I forget 
her name—must be all right.” 
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“Fraulein von Hess. You haven't 
met her?” asked Marion. 

“No. She’s been here but a few days, 
you know, and I only got back from a 
detail yesterday.” 

At that moment, Tommy stuck his 
head in through a window. 

“Peg!” he called eagerly. “You know 
the long-legged rookie who said he 
could ride? They’ve put him on that 
bucking mule of the quartermaster’s! 
Come, quick, or you'll be too late!” 

The head vanished. Peggy took a 
flying leap through the window, and 
was gone. Marion, looking after her, 
sighed—partly, doubtless, with relief. 

“I don’t know what we’re going to 
do with that child,” she said. “Every 
one loves her—and spoils her.” 

“Peggy’s an all-right kid. You can’t 
spoil her,” he replied, unbuttoning the 
service blouse he wore. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked, demurely looking up at him, as 
she noticed the act. 

“Help,” he answered, throwing the 
blouse over the back of a chair. A 
notebook fell from one of the pockets 
to the floor. Stooping, he picked it up 
quickly. “Good heavens, but that was 
lucky!” said he. 

“What?” asked Marion curiously. 

“This,” he replied, holding up the 
book, and then buttoning it carefully in 
the pocket from which it came. ‘You 
see, I’ve been laying mines all the 
morning, and these are the notes that 
show where they are. The enemy—or 
those who will be our enemies shortly— 
would give their ears to get these notes. 
The plans are made from them. No 
one in the post but Hunter and I—and 
the colonel, of course—sees them.” 

“But where does the luck come in?” 
she persisted. 

“That, since they dropped out of my 
pocket, they dropped here, and that I 
found ’em.” 

“But wasn’t it a piece of great care- 
lessness that they dropped at all?” 

“Tt was,” he owned, with a sigh. “But 
I was thinking of something else just 
then.” 

“Of what, Captain Hamilton?” she 
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asked, her head cn one side, smiling 
demurely up at him. 

“Marion,” he asked gravely, “have I 


done any thing _ to offend you? 

“Offend me? No! What put that 
idea in your head?” 

“You said ‘Captain Hamilton.’ 
never did that in the old days.” 

“But you weren’t Captain Hamilton 
in the old days,” she rejoined, sparring 
for time. 

“My name was Jack then, as it is 
now. Has it grown so hard to say, 
Marion ?” 

The smile faded from her face. She 
dropped her eyes, hesitated, and then 
raised them, so that they looked full 
into his face. 

“No—Jack,” she said steadily. 

He drew a shuddering breath, and 
started toward her; then, with a visible 
effort, held himself together, and stood, 
one hand clasped in the other with a 
grip that whitened their knuckles. 

“T told you I was thinking of some- 
thing else,” he said slowly. “It was 
of something I have to say to you. 
I mayn’t have another chance ; I proba- 
bly won’t be here in the post much 
longer, and 

“Won't be here 
“Where are you going? 
been ordered away ?” 

“No, but I expect to be. I’ve applied 
for it. I can’t stay here. Listen 

She took fright instantly. 

“Not now,” she said. “Just see all 
there is to be done! Uncle John want- 
ed to help me,” she finished, looking 
at him reproachfully, “but I wouldn't 
let him.” 

“Marion!” 


You 





"’ she cried in alarm. 
Have you 





began Jack, but she went 
on, unheeding, talking at random: 

“He’s the dearest thing! But he 
did say something to-day that hurt me 
horribly.” 

“T can hardly imagine Colonel Brent- 
wood saying anything that would hurt 
you,” he observed absently. 

“Oh, he didn’t mean to hurt me, of 
course,” she went on, more confusedly 
than ever. “Some one must have been 
talking to him, or he’d never have 
thought of it. But he referred to my 


money as though—almost as though he 
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believed I thought it possible that it— 
the money—might have been his reason 
for taking Tommy and me into his 
home, and caring for us as he has. 
Sometimes I wish I hadn’t a penny in 
the world!” 

“With all my heart, I wish it!” 
claimed Jack devoutly. 

“Why, Jack! And I thought you 
were stich a friend of mine!” she cried, 
with true feminine consistency. 

“Friend!” said Jack, in a voice that 
was merely a groan. ‘Marion, for God’s 
sake, stop pretending you don’t know! 
Don’t make it too hard for me! But 
you can see—you must see—that when 
a man, with only his army pay, loves 
a girl who is rich—well—he’s got to go 
away. He mustn’t be tempted too far 
—he’s only a man.” 

For a moment there was silence. He 
had half turned away when she ran to 
him, and laid two trembling hands on 


Cx 


his shoulders, and lifted her face to 
his. 
“Yes, only a man,” she said softly, 


“but the man, Jack.” And, standing 
on tiptoe, she held up her lips as a 
child might have done. 

He crushed her to him fiercely, kiss- 
ing her again and again, until, putting 
up a hand, she pushed his face gently 
away, so that she could look into his 
eyes once more. 

“Oh, Jack!” she said reproachfully. 
“Tt wasn’t fair to make me say it all.” 

Then, hiding her face on his shoulder, 
she began to cry quietly. In an instant 
he was all contrition. 

“T know I was a brute, 
he. “But, then, I love you so! Don’t 
—I wish you wouldn’t—don’t, dear, 
please! If I thought I’d done anything 
to make you unhappy te 

“Let me alone!” said Marion, wrig- 
gling her shoulders. ‘“T want to cry. 
It isn’t because I’m unhappy.” 

Puzzled and distressed, yet knowing, 
by a gleam of Heaven-sent intuition, 
that it was better to let her alone for 
the time, Jack stood holding her tight 
in his arms, his face bent low over her 
head, while she sobbed contentedly on. 
Standing half concealed in the kitchen 
doorway, the outside world existed for 


dear,” said 

















neither of them just then. Therefore, 
when Hilda, who had been scouring 
the byways of Fort Applegate in a vain 
quest of Peggy, entered the room, she 
was both unseen and unheard. 

With Hilda, it was very different. 
As she saw the two, the color rushed 
to her face, and then retreated, leaving 
it deathly white. [For once her habitual 
self-control deserted her. Panting as 
though from some _ physical 
exertion, she leaned on a 
chair for support. It was 
the one over which Jack had 
thrown his blouse, and under 
her hand she felt the hard 
outline of the book. 

Hilda guessed what the 
book was. She saw that the 
chair was out of the line of 
sight of those two who stood 
in the doorway, even should 
either of them look up. Deftly 
she unbuttoned the pocket, 
and half withdrew the book, 
when one glance confirmed 
her guess, for it was labeled 
plainly. For a moment she 
stood hesitating, still holding 
the book half in, half out, of 
the pocket where Jack had 
placed it. 

Without raising her face, 
Marion reached up a _ hand, 
and patted Jack’s cheek. 


“How could you think I -, om 
was unhappy ?” she asked, be- KPT, Sly 
tween her sobs. ‘Why, I’m = 


the happiest girl in the world! 
I—I was just crying to think 
how awful it would have been 
if you--if I—if we hadn't; 
that’s all. And you do love 
me, Jack, don’t you?” 

“Love you!” cried Jack. “Good 
Lord!” 

Words were inadequate; he clasped 
her more closely than ever. 

Hilda’s face set. Taking the book, 
she dropped it into her parasol; then 
backed quickly away, passing between 
portiéres that screened the drawing- 
room, and dropping them behind her. 
Once safe from view, she thrust the 
precious notebook under a cushion, and 
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dropped into an easy-chair, leaning 
back, with closed eyes, struggling to 
regain her lost composure. 

Nor was she any too soon. Hardly 
was she seated when the excited voice 
of her pupil sounded from without, but 
not far distant. 

“Hurry, Tom!” it cried. ‘“They’ve 
gone behind the ordnance stores. That 
rookie can ride, all right. Hurry, can’t 






Okabi pitched forward. 


you? You run like a_ boiled lob- 
ster!” 

“Jack—let me go! You must—here 
come the children,’ she heard Marion 
say. 
She was sure that the girl had wrest- 
ed herself free from Jack’s embrace, 
and a moment later this was confirmed 
by the sound of light, hurrying foot- 
steps that ended with the slam of an 
outside door. 
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Hilda rose, and reéntered the dining 
room. Hamilton stood gazing with un- 
seeing eyes through one of the win- 
dows. 

“Jack!” she said very quietly. 

Jack started as though struck, and 
whirled to face her. 

“Good heavens! Hilda! 
you doing here?” he cried. 

“You are surprised, Jack?” she asked, 

in a voice of repressed evenness. “Ts 
that the reason for the very notice- 
able lack of cordiality of your grect- 
ing?” 
“Of course I was surprised,” replied 
Jack, evidently flustered. “Who 
wouldn’t have been? But I didn’t in- 
tend to be rude. Won't you forgive 
me?” 

“Ts there anything for which I would 
not forgive you, Jack?” she replied. “I 
can think of nothing.” 

The reply did not tend to restore poor 
Jack’s equanimity. 

“Awfully good of you, I’m sure,” 
he stammered. “IJ—I appreciate it. 
Tell me—are you visiting the Brent- 
woods ?” 

“T am the new governess for Peggy.” 

“You!” exclaimed Jack, astonished. 
“Why, Marion—Miss Winthrop, that 
is—told me that the new governess 
was a I’raulein von Hess, and now q 

“And now you find Hilda von Ahren- 
berg,” she interrupted, in her deliberate 
manner, “Yes, it is true. I am not 
here under my own name. I have my 
reasons for that—reasons which, one 
day, you will know—which I intend 
that you shall know.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt they're good ones, 
all right,” Jack hastened to assure her. 
“They’re no affair of mine. I only 
hope that no misfortune has overtaken 
you that you had to accept this posi- 
tion.” 

“A misfortune has overtaken me, but 
not the one you mean. I have lost no 
money; I am still rich. The misfortune 
to which I refer is the greatest that 
can ever overtake any woman. Jack, 
do you know why I am here?” 

“Why—er—no,” Jack _ protested. 
“You see, you yourself denied the only 
theory that occurred to me.” 


What are 
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“You do know!” she rejoined, a new 
intensity creeping into her voice. “You 
know well! Don’t attempt to play with 
me, Jack. That is the one thing I 
did not think of when I said I could 
forget all.” 

“Oh, I say, Hilda—don’t!” begged 
Jack miserably. “There are some things 
a man cat talk of, you know. Let’s 
forget any little flirtation there ever 
might have been between us, and be 
friends, as we were before.” 

“We never were friends! From the 
first 1 loved you, and you know I loved 
you.” 

This was the ill-fated moment cho- 
sen by Marion to return, ostensibly for 
something she had forgotten. Stand- 
ing as he did, Jack could not see her. 
But there were few things that Hilda’s 
eyes did not take in, half closed though 
they were. Marion was not one of 
those few. 

Instantly Hilda’s manner changed. 
Stepping quickly forward, she threw 
herself on Jack’s breast, her arms 
clasped his neck, and she drew his face 
to hers in a passionate self-abandon- 
ment which would have seemed utterly 
incredible, even to those who knew 
Hilda best. 

“Jack—oh, Jack, my darling!” she 
exclaimed, in a voice vibrant with an 
emotion far too real to be entirely 
feigned. ‘“There’s no woman who can 
love you as I do, Nothing can alter 
that, dearest—can it? Now, I must 
leave you. Lut soon, dear, we will 
never have to part again.” 

“Hilda!” cried Jack, astounded, and 
feebly struggling. ‘What on earth are 
you talking about? Don’t! Are you 
crazy ?” 

“Crazy? Yes, I think I am,” she 
said. “Crazy with love of you! Is 
it worth while to throw away such a 
love? Think, Jack, and have pity on 
me! I have no pride left—nothing 
but the thought of you! Have pity!” 

“Pity? Yes, of course I have—any 
amount of it,” replied Jack, affected in 
spite of himself. “I wish—honestly I 
do—that things could be—well, as you’d 
like. But there’s some one else—that’s 
the fact. So please let me go. You 
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can’t tell who might see us. Hilda— 
please!” 

Hilda drew a breath that was like a 
sob. 

‘Be it so, then,” she said sadly, in a 
tone so low that only Jack could hear. 
“But do one thing for me—one last 
thing! Surely you'll grant me that.” 

“T will if I can,” assented Jack read- 
ily. ‘“‘What is it?” 

“Kiss me—just once—for farewell.” 

Jack hesitated, then yielded. He real- 
ly was sorry for her, and his conscience 
told him that he was not quite guilt- 
less, though he had intended no harm, 
and had dropped what he supposed was 
a mild flirtation with a woman who 
thoroughly knew the game, as soon as 
he suspected that it might not, with her, 
be entirely a game. 

So he kissed her, and Marion saw. 
Hilda ran from the room. Marion came 
into it weakly, as though an illness had 
taken her strength. 

“Jack, oh, Jack!” she said. 

“Good heavens, girl!” he returned, 
with fervent sincerity. “I wouldn’t have 
had you see what you did for all the 
world contains !” 

“T can believe that readily enough,” 
she remarked bitterly. 

“But it isn’t as you think—what any 
one would think,” he went on pleading- 
ly. “Never for an instant did I forget 
what was between us.” 

“Your memory does you credit,” she 
replied. Yet it wasn’t so very long 
ago. But can you deny that you held 
that woman in your arms, and were 
kissing her?” 

“No, but - 

“Can there be any possible explana- 
tion of that fact—or of the fact that 
less than an hour ago you said that you 
hadn’t even met her?” 

“Of course there can be—and there 
is. But, hang it, dear, can’t you see 
that, in decency, I mustn’t give it? 
There are some things a man mustn’t 
talk about—that he can’t say—you know 
that.” 








For a moment she hesitated. Then, 
rising, she went and laid a pleading 
hand on his shoulder, and stood looking 
in his face. 
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“Jack, I forget my pride,” she said. 
“I forget everything but my happiness. 
And so I beg of you—beg with all my 
heart—beg with all my heart and soul 
—for the sake of what we were to each 
other but a few short minutes ago— 
to tell me what excuse there can be for 
you. If you ever loved me, tell me 
what I ask!” 

“T can’t!” he answered desperately. 
“It would be dishonorable. Can’t you 
see, dearest? I'd give my life if 1] 
could only speak the words that would 
clear it all up. Won't you understand ?” 

She turned away, and_ sat heavily 
down on a chair by the table. 

“You ask too much,” she replied cold- 
ly. “I think you'd better leave me now. 
Still, there is one thing you can do to 
spare ine some little humiliation. Come 
this afternoon as though nothing had 
happened. At least that will prevent 
questions being asked.” 

“But, dear, I can’t leave you like this, 
without ” he began; but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“Go away, please. Now! I want to 
be alone.” 

He hesitated, and then reluctantly 
started to go. Once he turned, and 
called her name. Her head, pillowed 
on her folded arms, was bowed on the 
table, and she gave. no sign of having 
heard. 





CHAPDER TEL. 


The big drawing-room of Colonel 
Brentwood’s quarters had been prepared 
to receive the expected guests. With 
a half-contemptuous pity for the girl 
whom she had so easily robbed of love 
and faith alike, Hilda had attended to 
that. 

Calm and self-possessed as usual, she 
was moving gracefully about the room, 
adding a touch here and there, when 
Marion entered, and seated herself be- 
hind the tea table. There was no time 
for any awkwardness to manifest it- 
self between the two girls. From the 
moment of Marion’s entrance, fortu- 
nately, guests began to arrive, and kept 
on coming, so that she was kept busy. 

Hunter, who had just entered, 
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dropped into a vacant chair by her side. 
She saw that Jack, still in the service 
uniform which he had worn in the 
morning—and for which he had duly 
apologized to the colonel, as the rest 
of the men were in blue—was coming 
toward her. 

“So glad to see you, Major Hunter,” 
she said, beaming upon him. “Every 
one else has been neglecting me _ to- 
day.” 

“You'll not have occasion to com- 
plain of neglect while I’m liere, Mar- 
ion,” he replied, with meaning. 

“T feel sure of that,” she rejoined, 
with a dangerously gentle coquettish- 
ness, seeing that Jack, who had halted, 
still was looking at her. 

Hunter leaned forward, so that his 
face was close to hers, and his voice 
was a trifle unsteady as he spoke. 

“Does that mean, Marion, that you 
—you feel a trifle more kindly than 
you did?” he asked huskily. 

“There are times when one appre- 
ciates fidelity,” she answered steadily. 

He would have pressed for a more 
definite reply, but the coming of Mr. 
Rand, the post chaplain—a large, rosy- 
cheeked man, radiating good nature— 
and his sister, Mrs. Maclean, for the 
time prevented. 

Mrs. MacLean, a.well-preserved wid- 
ow nearing her fifties, was very un- 
like her reverend brother, both in ap- 
pearance and character. Her face also 
was kindly, in its way, but it was sharp, 
as well, and so was her tongue. Both 
were very old friends of the Brent- 
woods. Kissing Marion affectionately, 
she turned to greet the colonel. 

“Good afternoon, John,” said she. 
“Do you think, really, there’s any truth 
in the rumors of war that we all hear?” 

“I fear there is, Maria,’ he replied. 

“You think war is inevitable, then?” 

“Yes. Uvethought so for some time. 
jut to-day—this morning—something 
happened that makes me look for it at 
any moment.” 

“And that?” 

“Those servants of ours who were 
arrested. The men were spies, trying 
to make their escape. When we exam- 
ined their luggage for stolen goods we 


found most varied and accurate in- 
formation concerning the works here. 
Also mine-field plans—everything.” 

“Um-m-m-m,” remarked Mrs. Mac- 
Lean thoughtfully. “Where do you 
think they got all this information? I 
don’t suppose they were encouraged to 
loiter around the emplacements.” 

“Of course not. And, so far as I 
know, they never tried to. Where they 
got their knowledge I don’t know,” he 
answered, pulling at his gray mustache, 
as he always did when perplexed. “It’s 
incomprehensible.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” snapped Mrs. Mac- 
Lean. “It’s as plain as the nose on 
your face. As these men couldn’t get 
the information themselves, they bought 
it of some one who could get it—that’s 
all. Why two spies should try to steal 
silver I can't understand. But, look 
here, John—one thing is clear: There 
is a traitor, or traitors, among us here.” 

“Maria! Do you know what you're 
saying?” cried the colonel, horrified. 

“Perfectly well!” she replied laconi- 
cally. “See here, John: You're not a 
fool, as men go; yet I wonder some- 
times why they don’t have women in 
the army to do the thinking for you.” 

“They do,” observed Colonel Brent- 
wood. “Witness the present instance.” 

“That’s not so bad, John—for you,” 
she conceded, smiling. “And, so far 
as the inevitability of the war goes, I’ve 
no doubt you’re quite right.” 

“T wish the war might find us in 
better shape than I fear it may.” 

“Why, John, what do you mean?” 
she asked quickly. “I’ve always thought 
—have always heard—that this is one 
of the strongest forts in the world.” 

“So it is, so far as the guns go. but 
we need three times as many officers 
and men as we have—and a coast artil- 
leryman isn’t made in a day. | Even 
now, in time of peace, all my officers are 
doing the work of two men—young 
Hamilton, there, the work of three.” 

“Were you speaking of Captain Ham- 
ilton?” asked Marion. 

She had left her post behind the tea 
table during the conversation, and had 
come forward impulsively, yet with de- 
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termination, her mouth firmly set, and 
a pink color in her cheeks. 

“Isn’t it nice?” Marion went on. 
“Have you congratulated him yet ?” 

“Congratulated!” echoed the colonel, 
puzzled. “Congratulated whom, pray? 
Hamilton ?” 

“Why, of course, Uncle John!” she 
cried, a gayety that amounted almost 
to hysteria, had either of her elders 
only noticed. “Do you mean to tell 
me, Uncle John, that you haven't 
heard ?” 

“IT certainly haven’t heard anything 
lately concerning Hamilton that would 
call for congratulations, my dear,” said 
the colonel, laughing and shaking his 
head. “If you have, pray tell us.” 

Marion’s voice, unconsciously raised 
far higher in pitch, penetrated the buzz 
of conversation, and reached the ears 
of every one in that crowded room. 

White to the lips, Jack Hamilton 
rose, and stepped forward. 

“T think I know what Marion—what 
Miss Winthrop would say, sir,” said 
he, addressing, with studied quiet, his 
commanding officer. “She's quite mis- 
taken. There is no cause for congratu- 
lation—now.” 

Marion’s laugh was louder than usual, 
and, to those who knew her best, it 
did not ring quite true. 


“Really, Captain Hamilton, you 
mustn’t be so foolish!’ she cried. 
“We're all friends here. And, besides, 


if that awful war should come, you'll 
have to announce the engagement.” 

Peggy, much starched and befrilled, 
who, with Tommy, had been making 
furtive raids on the refreshments, 
pricked up her ears, and at the last 
words ran to Marion, and flung a pair 
of wiry arms around her neck. 

“Engaged! Jack engaged!” she 
shouted joyfully. “Oh, Marion! I’m 
gladder than I ever was before in all 
my life!” 

Marion’s color deepened, then retreat- 
ed, leaving her face deathly pale. 


“We're all glad, dear, I think,” she 


replied, trying gently to disengage her- 
self from the encircling arms, 
tain Hamilton is happy.” 


“if Cap- 
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Peggy, letting go, sprang back, her 
black eyes wide with astonishment. 

“Captain Hamilton,” she repeated 
wonderingly. “Glad if he’s happy! 
Why, Marion—what do you mean?” 

Marion kissed her. 

“T mean that it seems likely that you 
are soon to lose your governess, Peggy, 
dear,” she said; then, with a bow and 
a smile, turned to Hilda. “My very 
best wishes for your happiness, Frau- 
lein von Hess,” she finished. 

Both hurt and angry, Jack started 
forward. 

“You see what you’ve brought, not 
only on me, Miss Winthrop, but on 
this poor girl as well,” he cried. “I am 
not engaged to Fraulein von Hess, sir,” 
he continued, addressing the colonel. “I 
never have bee she herself will 
tell you.” 

Slowly Hilda rose, and stood trem- 
bling as though she would fall, her eyes 
wide. One hand clutched at her throat ; 
the other was extended appealingly. 

“Jack!” she gasped. “Oh, Jack! And 
we're not engaged, you say? 

“Of course I say we're not engaged !” 
he cried desperately. “(Good heavens! 
You know we never have been—there 
never was a word spoken between us of 
any such thing!” 

“And you—you will not marry me— 
not marry me after what has happened ? 
Aiter I have given you all that a woman 
has to give?” 

Shaking with suppressed sobs, she 





turned away. Jack stepped quickly 
around her, so as to confront her once 
more. 


“In God’s name, what do you mean?” 
he demanded; and, no answer coming, 
he turned again to the colonel. .“Colo- 
nel Brentwood, I give you my word of 
honor that there has never been 

“Hamilton,” interrupted old Brent- 
wood sternly, “do you think it likely 
that any woman would say what this 
unfortunate girl, in the agony of her 
heart, has just said, if it was entirely 
untrue ?” 

Driven to bay, 





Jack looked around 


him, at the faces—sad, or puzzled, or 
both—of those who had _ been his 
friends. Peggy, loudly declaring her 
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faith in him, and her unalterable opin- 
ion of Hilda’s veracity, was loyally 
backed by Tommy; and both were 
ordered from the room. Hilda had 
dropped weakly back into her chair. 
Colonel Brentwood laid a_ protecting 
hand on her shoulder as he stood by 
her side. 

“Have you anything at all to say 
for yourself, Hamilton?” he asked. 

“T have nothing -but my word, sir— 
and that I’ve given already.” 

For a moment Colonel Brentwood 
hesitated; then turned to Marion. 

“You surely must have had reason, 
my dear, for asserting the existence of 
this engagement,” the colonel said. 

She bowed her head. 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Uncle John!” she 
begged, with something like a sob in 
her voice. ‘Don’t!’ 

The colonel said nothing; 
waiting, and the reply came. 

“She was in his arms. He kissed 
her. She mentioned their engagement, 
and he did not deny it.” 

Thoroughly convinced now, the colo- 
nel turned on Jack fiercely. 

“Captain Hamilton, to deny your 
guilt in the face of what has passed is 
an insult not only to me, but to every 
one within sound of your voice,” said 
he sternly. “I venture to state, sir, 
that had those who framed our Articles 
of War anticipated a case such as this, 
they would not have limited the penalty 
for ‘conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman’ to mere dismissal from 
the service. I regret, sir, that—owing 
to shortage of officers and the likeli- 
hood of war—lI still shall be forced to 
require service on your part, for a time. 
Repair to your quarters, sir, under 
arrest.” 

Dazed, almost stunned, by this last 
blow, Jack turned to leave the room; 
but the colonel recalled him. 

“One moment, Captain Hamilton,” he 
said. “You were laying mines this 
morning. Be good enough to turn over 
the notes to Major Hunter, if you have 
not already done so.” 

Jack mechanically 


but stood 


unbuttoned the 


pocket of his blouse, and felt within; 
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then his white face grew whiter still. 
Mechanically, hoping desperately against 
conviction that soon grew into a cer- 
tainty, he hunted through other pock- 
ets, amid the breathless silence of those 
who looked on—every one of whom 
knew the full significance of the notes. 

“Well, sir?” demanded the colonel, 
as Jack gave up in despair. 

“Why, I had them, sir—I had them 
here, in this pocket—buttoned in—only 
an hour or so ago!” the young man 
cried desperately. 

“T am to understand, then, Captain 
Hamilton, that you haven't them now ?” 

“He had them, Uncle John!” said 
Marion, straightening and speaking 
bravely, eager to atone, so far as she 
could. “I saw them—he showed them 
to me.” 

“Showed them to you!” cried the 
colonel, now horrified as well as angry. 
“Is that your notion of preserving a 
military secret, sir?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!’ Marion 
put in, before Jack could speak. “The 
book dropped from his pocket, and he 
put it back. As he did so, he told me 
what the book contained—that was all.” 

“And quite enough!’ responded the 
old colonel promptly. “There is no 
occasion for me to question your loyal- 
ty, Captain Hamilton. This is not a 
court-martial. This is a far graver mat- 
ter than I thought, and one which will 
have to be investigated. Major Hunter, 
pray be good enough to attend Cap- 
tain Hamilton to his quarters, and bring 
me back his sword.” 

Followed by Hunter, Jack turned, and 
left the room. Hilda held out an ap- 
pealing hand to him as he passed, but 
his eyes were fixed, staring straight 
ahead of him, and he did not see her. 
She rose, as though to follow; then, 
swaying on her feet as though about to 
fall, left the room through another 
door. 

There was a moment of strained si- 
lence; then the chaplain, forcing the 
ghost of a smile, came up to the colo- 
nel. : 

“T don’t believe we’re wanted here 
just now, Brentwood,” said he. ‘So I 
fancy I speak for the rest of us in 
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saying that we'll omit the formal good- 
bys.” 

“I can quite imagine that you may 
not wish to stay,” the older man replied, 
“but I shall never cease to regret—more 
deeply than I can say—that anything 
ever should have happened in my house 
to drive my friends out of it.” 

It was evident that he meant every 
word, Colonel Brentwood was not in 
the habit of making such speeches mere- 
ly for the sake of politeness. Never- 
theless, there were few who did not 
rejoice in the chance of escape thus 
opened to them, and they hastened to 
take advantage of it. Mrs. MacLean 
was the last to go. Her firm jaw was 
set, her mind made up; and it was 
with a most purposeful look in her eye 
that, as she was passing Brentwood, 
she stopped and confronted him. 

“Well, John,” she observed, speaking 
most distinctly, “I’m sure I hope you're 
pleased with yourself. For you cer- 
tainly have made a record in muddles 
this day.” 

“IT did my duty; nothing more,” he 
replied, with weary sternness. ‘Do you 
suppose that duty to have been a pleas- 
ant one, Maria?” 

“No, [ don’t suppose it was pleasant 
for you, or any one else—except that 
Von Hess woman.” 

“Maria,” replied the colonel sternly, 
“do you for a moment suppose that 
the young girl you just saw pass faint- 
ing from this room was anything but a 
deeply injured woman ?” 

“I do! I doubt it very strongly,” 
was Mrs. MacLean’s decided answer. 
“See here, John: Well-bred women— 
and that fraulein is well-bred by birth 
and training—don’t shout aloud wrongs 
of that 1 ature.” 

“But, good heavens, Maria! Think 
of the shock young Hamilton’s conduct 
must have caused her! Of course it 
took her off her guard,” remonstrated 
the colonel, now fairly thrown on the 
defensive side. 

“Tiddlesticks! T don’t believe that 
woman ever in her life was off her 
guard! Well, John, I hope you'll find 
out your mistake before it’s too late— 
that’s all.” 
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And before he could answer, and 
therefore having the last word, as wom- 
en are always said to do, she was gone, 
leaving the colonel staring perplexedly 
after her. Hunter came, bringing with 
him Jack's saber, which he handed to 
his commanding officer; then saluted, 
and left, without speaking, just as Peg- 
gy, blazing with indignation, but still on 
the verge of tears, rushed like a minia- 
ture hurricane into the room. 

“Ts that Jack's sword?” she demand- 
ed. “Is it? Then, it’s true, what I 
heard, and you've put him in arrest. 
Oh, granddaddy, how could you?” 

Throwing her arms around her 
grandfather's waist, the child began to 
cry tempestuously, as was her wont. 
Sorely tried as he had been, the colonel, 
laying the saber across the arms of a 
chair, took her face gently between his 
hands, and raised it so that it looked 
in his. 

“Yes, my dear, it’s true,” he said 
sadly. “I'd give what little life 1 have 
left if it wasn’t. But it is, and we 
can't help it.” 

“You could help it!” replied Peggy, 
with a stamp of her foot. ‘You could 
have believed Jack, and put that horrid 
thing under arrest, instead—but, no— 
she’s only a rotten civilian. But you 
could have ordered her off the post.” 

“Peggy,” said her grandfather, with 
a rather ineffectual attempt at severity, 
“do you call that proper language for 
a young lady to use?” 

“Damn young-ladylike language! I 
haven't time to hunt for it now. All 
I can think of is Jack, over there in 
his quarters—and his sword here. 
Granddaddy, you know he never could 
have got engaged to that creature, and 
then denied it. Why should he want 
to?” 

“Heaven knows, my dear. It’s right 
that you should be loyal to your friends, 
but I fear he’s a very unworthy friend, 
Peggy, my dear.” 

Suddenly unclasping her arms from 
around the old colonel’s waist, Peggy 
started back, snatched the saber from 
the chair where it lay, and stood with 
it clasped to her breast, cheeks and eyes 
both blazing, so that they seemed fairly 














She hung the sword across the one that hung under her father’s 


portrait. 


to dry her tears by the heat of their own 
fire. 

“Unworthy! Jack unworthy!” 
stormed. ‘Then there isn’t a 
is how unworthy he is!” 

She kissed the sheathed sword pas- 
sionately, again and again; then ran 
through an arch that led to the dining 
room. Surprised and puzzled, her grand- 
father followed, lifting aside the por- 
tiéres that had dropped behind her. She 
had climbed on a chair, and had hung 
the sword across the one that hung un- 
der her father’s portrait—the sword 
that she had been taught from her baby- 
hood to reverence—almost to worship. 
Catching her by the waist, her grand- 
father swung her quickly to the floor. 


she 
This 
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know 
he de- 
manded, with far more sever- 
ity than he ever had showed 
her before. 


“Peggy! Do you 
what you’re doing?” 


But Peggy still was defiant. 
“I—I know just what I did 
and I’m glad!” she cried 
vehemently. “That sword is 
fit company for any sword in 
the world—I don’t care who 
wore that other! And, grand- 
daddy, I almost don’t love you 
any more—so there!” 

Once more she broke down, 
and sobbed bitterly as she ran 
from the room, slamming the 
door after her. 

The colonel’s face softened. 
Never, for long, could he be 
angry with the small daughter 
of his dead son. 

Lifting the saber from its 
place, Colonel Brentwood 
wiped with his sleeve some 
spots on the polished scabbard 
where Peggy's damp kisses 
showed. Then, carrying it 
with him, he took his cap, and 
went wearily toward his office. 








CHAPTER IV. 


There was not the slightest 
reason—or, to most adults, 
there would seem to be none— 
why Peggy should stay out to 
see the guard mounted. Both she and 
Tommy had witnessed the ceremony 
every fair day, practically, for most of 
their lives; either one of them could 
have gone through with it better than 
many young officers. 

But the whole post, these bright sum- 
mer mornings, would turn out on the 
broad walk in front of Officers’ Row, 
more to see each other than for any 
other reason. Peggy liked to watch her 
fellow beings mingle with each other. 

Peggy, however, was in a most un- 
wontedly sober mood that morning. It 
was the day following that on which 
Marion had given her tea, and the 
events of the previous afternoon 
weighed on the child. 














Though silent, Peggy nevertheless 
was far from unobserving ; her big’ eyes 
took in everything. 

They saw that Marion, evidently de- 
termined to prove her indifference to 
the events of the previous day to the 
post at large, had left the colonel’s 
quarters, and was coming down the 
steps, to seat herself alone on another 
bench. These eyes also descried a burly, 
middle-aged man, with a lozenge on the 
collar of his service blouse, coming up 
the walk. 

It was one James Wilde, a colonel in 
the pay department, who, though he 
visited the post only at intervals, was 
one of Peggy’s many friends. Rising, 
she ran to him with a smile of welcome. 
He swung her off her feet, and kissed 
her heartily before setting her down. 
She stood holding one of his hands, 
while the other grasped that of Colonel 
Brentwood. 

“Hello, Wilde—glad to see you— 
very!” said the commanding officer 
heartily. ‘Going to pay off the post, I 
suppose? Is there any news?” 

“About the war, you mean?” asked 
the other, in return. ‘“Well—there are 
rumors in Washington—I just came 
from there—that our ministers will get 
their passports within a few days. And 
I think it’s true, Brentwood. Do you 
keep your stations manned?” 

“No. Only battle command. I have 
extra telephone connections put in. It’s 
all that’s necessary. If there was any- 
thing so imminent as to be likely to 
happen without warning, I'd have or- 
dered noncombatants off post—but it 
hasn’t got that far yet.” 

“War! Is it coming—coming now?” 
cried Peggy, jumping up and down in 
wild excitement. “Is it, granddaddy ? 
Tell me!” 

“Hush!” said her grandfather. 

“T can’t hush! I want to know! I'll 
go wild if you don’t tell me. Is it com- 
ing—to-morrow—Colonel Wilde ?” 

“Very likely, Peggy.” Wilde replied 
gravely. “We can't tell you—but very 
likely to-morrow. You won’t find it 


so much fun, perhaps, when it really 
does come, little girl.” 
But Peggy was not to be discouraged. 
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With a squeal of joy, she signaled Tom- 
my, and, followed by that faithful 
friend, who—ready for whatever was 
to come—was only too glad to see her 
once more her old self, she dashed into 
the brentwood quarters, brushing un- 
ceremoniously by Hilda, who was stand- 
ing on the steps. 

Hunter, detaching himself from the 
group which had formed around the 
two colonels, went quickly over to her, 
and would have spoken, but she stopped 
him. 

“T heard their talk,” she said hur- 
riedly. ‘Do not stop and talk here. I 
will see you by the gun—the old field- 
piece—that stands by the flagstaff. We 
can see around us there, and so will 
be safe.” . 

“When?” he asked. 

“To-night. After dinner. 
o’clock.”’ 

With a nod of comprehension and 
assent, he turned and walked hastily 
away, at the same time keeping a look- 
out for the two children. He felt sure 
they were bound on some mischief. 

This time, however, he had nothing 
to fear. Issuing from a back door of 
the colonel’s quarters, they ran, keep- 
ing out of sight as much as they could, 
toward the barrack, where the band was 
housed, and disappeared. 

The band took its station on the pa- 
rade ground. One of the lieutenants— 
Bailey, by name—and Sergeant-Major 
Timothy Flynn were ready to start to 
post the guard details. 

Then, with a crash, the band broke 
forth into an air—an air which every 
American soldier and_ soldier’s wife 
knows, and associates with one occa- 
sion only—‘The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” 

Every one started. Marion rose with 
a sob, and, averting her face so that 
it could not be seen, would have hur- 
ried into the house but for Mrs. Mac- 
Lean. Catching the girl’s hand as its 
owner was passing, she forced Marion 
to sit on the bench, partially concealed 
by shrubbery, where she herself was 
sitting, and completed the concealment 
by the interposition of her own person 
between Marion and outside eyes. The 
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girl sobbed there in quiet, the older 
woman making no effort, then, to inter- 
fere. 

Running like a boy, Colonel Brent- 
wood sprinted down the walk, barking 
orders for the band to stop, which it 
did, in the middle of a note. 

Presently the band broke forth again, 
playing what it should have played be- 
fore, had not the granddaughter of the 
colonel, and one of his wards, delivered 
a peremptory order, erroneously sup- 
posed by the bandmaster—for he had 
not been told so—to have come from 
the colonel himself. 

This time it was “The De’il’s Awa’ 
wi’ the Exciseman.” And they played 
it at the rate of one hundred and eighty 
beats to the minute, for the guard 
mount was to be in double time. 

At last the guard was marched off 
the ground, and as the band stopped 
Mrs. MacLean turned once more to 
Marion. 

“What was it which, coming together 
with that air the band played, made you 
cry?” she demanded. ‘Of course I un- 
derstand that since you and Jack Hamil- 
ton quarreled , 

“T don’t remember having mentioned 
that Captain Hamilton and I quarreled,” 
interrupted Marion, with a pitiful little 
attempt at dignity. 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. MacLean, 
scornfully brushing the attempt aside. 
“Of course there has been a quarrel. 
All the post knew what was going to 
happen.” 

“Would you mind telling, me what 
it is—that all the post knows?” asked 
the girl. 

“Don’t play with words!” replied the 
other, accepting the implied challenge 
instantly, as was her habit. “What the 
post knew was that you and Jack Ham- 
ilton were in love with each other, to 
be sure, and that you’d be engaged. 
And so you would be, if I’m not more 
mistaken than I ever have been yet, if 
you hadn’t broken with him—for he 
never willingly would break with you.” 

“You forget, don’t you, Mrs. Mac- 
Lean, that he was—or should have been 
—engaged to Fraulein von Hess?” 
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“Forget it? No! 
lieve. it.” 

“Yet I tell you that I saw her in his 
arms!” cried Marion, with more heat 
than she had yet shown. “She was in 
his arms, and he kissed her! Would he 
behave so to a woman with whom he 
was in no way concerned ?” 

“My dear, my dear! How little you 
know!” smiled Mrs. MacLean pityingly. 
“Would he—or any other man, for that 
matter—kiss a woman with whom he 
wasn’t concerned? Why, of course he 
would if she wanted him to! There 
isn’t one in ten thousand men who 
would have the courage to refuse—and 
that one wouldn't. Don’t you under- 
stand that?” 

“No, I don’t understand it!” replied 
Marion desperately. “And, anyway, it 
doesn’t interest me. I was about to 
tell you, when we got on this subject, 
that I’m to be married—married soon, 
I think.” 

“Marion!” exclaimed Mrs. MacLean, 
now really alarmed. “What do you 
mean? To whom?’ 

“Haven't you guessed?” she faltered, 
realizing that she was cornered. ‘“Ma- 
jor Hunter.” 

“Girl!” demanded the older woman. 
“Are you speaking seriously ?” 

“Major Hunter asked me to marry 
him, and I’m going to,” replied Mar- 
ion steadily, “though it hasn’t been 
announced yet.” 

Grieved and disappointed beyond 
measure at this decision of Marion's, 
yet never dreaming of the part she 
herself had taken in forming it, Mrs. 
MacLean rose. 

“Marion, dear,” she said sadly, “I 
can only say that with all my heart I 
wish you joy—and that I fear—fear 
terribly—that my wfsh won’t be grant- 
ed. I don’t think I'll wait any longer. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” replied Marion weakly. 

Mrs. MacLean never learned the in- 
ward truth of that conversation; the 
gift of perfect omniscience is denied, 
perhaps fortunately, even to women so 
clever as she. Of course she knew that 
something was wrong—very wrong, in- 
deed—and, hoping against hope that it 


I simply don’t be- 


yp? 








might not be as bad-as it appeared to 
her, she resolved, if she could, to find 
out the worst at once. 

Had she possessed the before-men- 
tioned gift, she could have seen that 
Marion’s courage, at the last, had oozed 
from her like that of the famous Bob 
Acres, and that a very small amount of 
further sympathy would have brought 
a sobbing confession on the girl’s part 
of everything she knew. Which would 
have saved any amount of trouble. But, 
as it was, Mrs. MacLean turned reso- 
lutely away, going to meet Hunter, 
whom she saw coming toward her, and 
so the opportunity passed. But it was 
with a grim and unsmiling face that 
she extended her hand to that gentle- 
man. 

“Am I the first to offer my congratu- 
lations, major?” she asked. 

“Congratulations?” he quéried po- 
litely. , 

“On your engagement,” she replied. 
“Marion just told me.” 

“Told you?” he asked. “Did she real- 
ly? When?” 

“Just now. 
nounced yet.” 

lor once he almost lost that  self- 
control that was so necessary a part 
of his mental equipment. But not quite. 

“It isn’t announced yet,” said he. “I 
didn’t think she would have told any 
one of it. But I’m glad that you're the 
first, Mrs. MacLean. Do you know 
where Marion is?” 

Mrs. MacLean told him, then went 
slowly and disconsolately back to the 
chaplain’s quarters, no wiser than be- 
fore—in fact, rather less so. Hunter 
hastened to the secluded bench where 
the girl still was sitting, staring at the 
ground. 

“Marion!” he said. 

“Yes?” she replied, without looking 
up. 

“Ts it true, what Mrs. MacLean told 
me ?” 

She drew a shuddering breath, but 
answered steadily and deliberately : 

“Yes, If you want me, with what I 
can give 

“T- want you! I want you more than 
I ever wanted anything before, or will 


She said it wasn’t an- 
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again—in this world, or the next. I 
want you in any way that you'll come 
to me. Love will follow—it must fol- 
low—I know it must!” 

“T hope so. With all my heart I hope 
so!” she replied. “I don’t know. But 
I'll try to make you a good wife—in- 
deed, I will.” 

“You promise, then?’ he asked -ea- 
gerly. 

lor a moment she hesitated. It was 
her last chance, and at that moment she 
dreaded taking what she felt must be 
an irrevocable step. Lut she felt, also, 
that she had gone too far to retreat. 
So, crushing down her fears, she rose, 
and held out her hand. 

“IT promise,” she said. 

And, snatching her hand away from 
his, was gone. 


CHAPTER. Vi 


Feeling injured because neglected, 
Tommy was sulky. Being sulky, he was 
defiant, as well, of all the rules and 
regulations made for his well-being by 
his elders, and, presumably, betters— 
even more defiant than usual. 

To him it seemed obvious that the 
best way of his expressing that defiance 
was to smoke—not a cigarette, but a 
real cigar. 

He was leaning against the trail of 
a heavy fieldpiece, dating from the Civil 
War, which stood, limbered, enjoying 
a well-deserved old age of rest, near 
the post flagstaff, in a remote corner 
of the parade ground. The full moon 
was shining brightly, but, owing to the 
shadow of a bushy maple, the gun and 
its carriage stood on a little, black 
island in a lake of blue-white light. 

Tommy heard the soft fall of swift- 
ly running feet on the turf, and he knew 
that those feet belonged to Peggy; but 
he would not turn around. She saw 
him, and stopped. 

“Tommy! What in the world are 
you doing?” she demanded. 

With a supercilious air, he exhaled 
a mouthful of smoke, and thankfully 
threw away his cigar before speaking. 

“What's the matter with your stock- 
ing?” he demanded in return, pointing. 
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Giggling, she stooped and pulled it 
up; then came into the shade, where, 
from without, she could not be seen. 

“It’s my garter,” she explained. “I 
had to use it to keep him quiet.” 

“Keep who quiet?” he asked, with 
perfunctory interest. 

“Teddy—that goat that belongs to the 
Four Hundred and Fifty-fifth Com- 
pany. Theodore Roosevelt, you know. 
He would bleat so that I was afraid the 
whole post would hear him—so I had 
to muzzle him.” 

“What for? What did you care 
whether people heard him or not?” 

“Don’t be so stupid! I was trying 
to get him into Mrs. Bailey’s drawing- 
room.” 

“Did you do it?” asked Tommy, with 
a grin. 

“Of course I did. He went in just 
as though he knew he wasn’t wanted 
there. I left him eating a calendar he’d 
swiped from the writing table. Then 
I shut the door, and came away. Say, 
Tom 

Tommy’s face had clouded again. 

“Well, you are beastly mean!” he 
said, 

“Mean! 
ished. 

“Yes, you! Why didn’t you let me 
in on a thing like that?” 

Peggy looked a little aside. Though 
a very young one, she still was a wom- 
an, and there was something in Tom- 
my’s voice which, quite instinctively, she 
recognized. 

“You weren’t around when I thought 
of it, you see. But would—would you 
want to be in it with me?” she asked 
softly, looking down. 

“You know blazing well I would. I 
don’t want to be left out of anything 
you do—now or ever, I mean. Peg, 
can’t you understand?” 

Without raising her eyes, Peggy most 
mendaciously shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Hang it! I mean I love you. There! 
And you’d no sort of business on earth 
to make me say it out like that.” 

“I! I didn’t make you say anything. 
And you mustn’t talk like that, Tom,” 





I?” asked Peggy, aston- 


she protested with her lips, though her 
eyes did not. “We're too little.” 

“We're not!” he maintained stoutly. 
“And, anyhow, we won't always be. 
Besides, if I wait, some mutt might 
come along, and get a start on me. Tell 
me, Peg—don’t you care, too?” 

“T—I don’t know,” she answered shy- 
ly. “I think—rats!” 

The last word was spoken quite in 
her usual manner. Sentiment vanished 
as though it had never been. 

“What's wrong?” demanded Tommy. 

“Can't you see? That’s the fraulein 
coming. And some one else behind her 
—that Hunter man.” 

“By golly, you're right!” he agreed. 
“Me for the tall timbers !” 

Peggy turned up her nose. 

“T won’t run for all the blond she- 
camels in creation,’ she announced, 
“let alone that pair. If I did, they'd 
swear I put that goat where he is.” 

“Right-o! And if I do, they'll think 
it was me—and I can swear to an alibi. 
So long, Peg!” 

Before she could stop him, he was 
off like a shot across the parade ground. 
Peggy called as loud as she dared, which 
was not very loud, for fear the new- 
comers might hear. but now that he 
was gone, meeting Hilda, to say nothing 
of Hunter, both of whom she heartily 
disliked, did not appeal to her as it 
had. But if was too late to run now. 
There was but one course open to her. 
She had often done it before. Open- 
ing the limber chest of the old gun, 
she coiled herself down inside, and cau- 
tiously closed the lid, just as the pair— 
for Hunter overtook Hilda here—had 
reached the little island of shade. 

“Look here, Hilda,” he began. ‘You'll 
have to——” 

“Would you be good enough not to 
call me by my Christian name?” she 
interrupted coldly. 

“What earthly difference does it make 
what I call you when we're alone?” he 
demanded impatiently. 

“It is a liberty—and I do not like 
liberties from you.” 

“Well—never mind _ that. 
mean is : 

“And I fail to see,” she went on, 
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unheeding, still with an exasperating 
calm, calculated to drive him beyond 
himself, “that the fact that we both 
are 4 

“Good God!” he cried. ‘“Can’t you 
hold your tongue? Do you know what 
it would mean if any one should over- 
hear ?” 

“As to what it would mean to me, I 
am somewhat in doubt,” she replied. “I 
am a spy, it is true. But I am also a 
woman, and a foreigner, besides the 
fact that as yet I have sent away no 
information; and have, therefore, done 
no harm. As for you, of course, there 
is no doubt. You are not only a spy, but 
a traitor as well. No; there can be no 
doubt as to what would happen to you, 
Major Hunter, if all should become 
known. But I have no—present—in- 
tention of making it known.” 

“T don’t suppose you have,” he as- 
sented sullenly. “What I’m afraid of 
is that you'll weaken when Hamilton 
comes to get his. Hang it all, you 
came near it yesterday—I could see.” 

“Do you wish to marry Miss Win- 
throp?” she asked, with seeming irrele- 
vance, more coldly even than she had 
been speaking before. 

“You know perfectly well that I do. 
And I’m going to! We're engaged, if 
you want to know.” 

“It does not surprise me. But I wish 
you to understand this: You never will 
marry her if you, by look, word, or 
deed, seek to come between me and 
Captain Hamilton—never! On that fact 
you may depend.” 

“You mean that if necessary you'll 
upset your own apple cart for the sake 
of getting at mine by the collision?” 

“ust that! 

He rose, walked a little way off, and 
returned. - 

“But what do you want to marry 
him for? That’s what licks me. Do 
you know that he hasn’t a blasted cent 
in the world except his pay?” 

“Know it! Of course I know it!” 
she cried, for the first time abandoning 
her air of cold incisiveness. “Good 
heavens! Is there another man in the 
world like you? I hope not! I wish to 
marry him because I love him. Love 
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him so that I would send any one— 
you, for example—to the gallows, or to 
hell—or, both, in your case—if they 
stood in my way. You will do well to 
remember this!” 

“Oh, [ll remember, right enough,” 
he replied, with a sneer of attempted 
bravado, “if that’s your game.” 

“It is my game. And as for the 
notebook I took this afternoon : 

She produced it as she spoke, and 
he snatched it from her; but she only 
smiled, instead of remonstrating, as he 
evidently expected, for he glanced at her 
in surprise. 

“It is necessary that you should have 
it. Otherwise you could not make the 
plans which you are to deliver to me,” 
she said, in reply to the look. “Make 
them at once, and let me have them.” 

“I'll do that fast enough. I need the 
money. I’ve got to get married—and 
I can’t very well begin on Marion’s 
money until afterward. And now those 
damned Japs can’t do anything more, 
either, you see.” 

She drew away from him in disgust. 

“IT don’t think,” she said, with delib- 
eration, “that there ever before in the 
world has been anything so utterly vile 
as you. But you shall have the money 
when you deliver the plans. And now 
go; somebody’s coming.” 

“Lord! I should say there was!” 
he exclaimed. “And the devil dodger 
is with him. Have the money ready, 
will you? Good night.” 

He left hurriedly, and in the direc- 
tion opposite to that from which the 
colonel and Mr. Rand, the chaplain, 
were approaching. 

Hilda waited until the sound of Hun- 
ter’s footsteps had grown faint in the 
distance, and then went toward them. 

She walked languidly, for she was 
weary, and gracefully, for graceful she 
alway was. [ven the chaplain grudg- 
ingly admitted that last to himself as 
they met her. 

Lifting his campaign hat, he would 
have passed without speaking, but the 
colonel’s halting obliged him to do like- 
wise. The courtly old man _ offered 








some fatherly advice concerning the 
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Flinging the door wide, he left the house. 


perils of the night air, and the advisa- 
bility of her going to bed and resting, 
to which, with a bow and a smile, she 
agreed, and passed on. 

“It’s most unfortunate, that poor 
girl’s affair,” said the colonel thought- 
fully, when he and the chaplain once 
more were on their way. ‘And, the 
worst of it is, that I don’t know ex- 
actly what to do about it.” 

“I should think you’d done-about all 
you can already,” observed the chap- 
lain dryly. 

“No young woman is capable of tak- 
ing care of herself in a crisis such as 
the fraulein is passing through. She 
should have some friend of her own 
sex—some older woman—to—— What, 
in the devil’s name, is the matter with 
that limber chest?” 

“Matter with it!” repeated the clergy- 
man, astonished at the sudden change 
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of subject. “What should 
be the matter with it?” 

“There shouldn’t be any- 
thing, but there is. Look!” 

As he spoke, the lid bobbed 
up for a little way, and from 
the crack Peggy’s voice is- 
sued, most dolefully. 

“Granddaddy!” it wailed. 
“Lift me out! My legs are 
so cramped I can’t straighten 
“em!” 

Opening the chest, her 
grandfather whirled her to the 
ground, and supported her 
while she stamped, and rubbed 
the offending members to re- 
store the circulation. 

“Young woman, perhaps 
you’d be so good as to explain 
what you were doing in that 
place,” said he, with an at- 
tempt at severity. ‘Don’t you 
know you'd no_ business 
there ?” 

“No, I don't!” replied 
Peggy, still rubbing, and ut- 
terly unrepentant. ‘You never 
told me not to, granddaddy— 
and there isn’t any command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not get in 
the limber chest’—is_ there, 
Mr. Rand?” 

“No, not that I know of, Peg,” re- 
plied the chaplain, vainly trying to con- 
ceal a laugh. 

His friend turned on him. 

“Henry,” he said reproachfully, “I 
should think you might correct her ir- 
reverence, instead of standing there 
grinning at it. And, Peggy, you haven’t 
told me yet what you were doing in 
there.” 

“T was hiding,” she replied. “I al- 
ways hide there when I want to be 
alone—really alone. No one knew of 
the place but me until now. But I 
never had to stay there so long be- 
fore.” 

“Why had you to stay there this 
time?” asked the colonel, with some 
curiosity. 

“Why, Tommy and I were talking 
here, and we saw the pi a ; 

“Saw what?” asked the chaplain. 











“Oh, I didn’t mean to say that! We 
saw the fraulein and Major Hunter 
coming. We didn’t want them to see 
us, of course—we never do. Tom beat 
it, but it was too late for me, without 
being seen. So I crawled in here. And 
granddaddy, they came and talked. I 
always knew they were beasts—both 
of ’em—but now I’m perfectly certain 
of it.” 

“Peggy, what do you mean by saying 
things like that?” reproved her grand- 
father. “Is it so long since you prom- 
ised not to?” 

“And I’ve tried to keep that promise, 
granddaddy,” she answered repentant- 
ly. “I’ve tried hard. But, you see, I 
couldn’t help but hear some things— 
not all—that they said, though I hon- 
estly tried not to.” 

“You could have let them know of 
your presence, my dear.” 

“Not without having them think I 
meant to hear. You know they would.” 

“Well, we won't talk about that,” said 
the colonel. “But of course, my dear, 
you'll never repeat what you heard.” 

“Not even to you, granddaddy? Nor 
to Marion?” 

“To no one. Of course to no one. 
Why, my dear, you’d grieve me more 
than I can say if I thought you didn’t 
know that.” 

“But it’s so important,” she pleaded. 
“It means so much to other people. Or 
I’m almost sure it does.” 

“You are sure of but one thing, Peg- 
gy,” her grandfather responded. ‘That 
is, that the people you overheard didn’t 
want what they said known to any 
one.” 

“But mustn’t I ever tell? 
for the good of the service?” 

This phrase, to Peggy, was almost— 
quite, in fact—a religion, as it was to 
the colonel. 

“If you were certain it was for the 
good of the service, my dear, why, then 
1 couldn’t say,” he responded gravely. 
“One sacrifices everything for that, you 
know—one must. All private interests, 
no matter what they are. But is it, 
Peggy? Do you know that it is?” 

“Almost. But not quite. So I won't 
tell if you say I mustn’t. But who's 


Not if it’s 
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to be the judge, granddaddy, whether it 
is or not?” 

“You, my dear. 
you there.” 

Peggy straightened. 

“Then, if ever I judge it is,” she 
cried, “I will tell. And all hell shan’t 
stop me! You can bank on that.” 

Turning, she walked slowly away. 
And, to the colonel’s horror, the chap- 
lain, disregarding the language in which 
her sentiments were expressed, nodded 
hearty approval. 


No one. can help 


CHAPTER VI. 


“God, the Father; God, the Son; 
and God, the Holy Ghost, bless, pre- 
serve, and keep you. The Lord merci- 
fully with His favor look upon you, and 
fill you with all spiritual benediction, 
that ye may so live together in this life 
that, in the world to come, ye may have 
life everlasting. Amen!” 

The chaplain, with his surplice and 
stole over his black uniform, closed his 
book. The cheerless mockery was over, 
and they were married. There was a 
stir in the colonel’s drawing-room, 
bright with flowers, with the evening 
gowns of women, with the blue, gold, 
and red of full-dress uniforms. 

Hunter kissed his new-made bride, 
who tried not to shrink away from it, 
and partially disguised the fact that she 
could not help it by turning quickly to 
Colonel Brentwood, who, with face like 
a patrician mask, still was far too much 
overcome to trust himself to speak. 

Mrs. MacLean, weeping though she 
was, saw all this, and, at the sight, her 
tears flowed afresh; but she came to the 
rescue bravely, as she always did in 
any case where her affections were con- 
cerned. 

“Don’t mind my crying, Marion,” she 
said, kissing her. ‘All we women do 
that at a wedding, you know—we none 
of us really know why. But, with all 
my heart, I wish you joy, dear; wish 
you all the happiness this world has 
to offer.” 

Pale, trembling, and tearless, Mar- 
ion returned the caress, and turned to 
those who were flocking to wish her 
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joy, mechanically replying to their 
speeches. 

As soon as she could, under pretext 
of changing into traveling dress, she 
slipped away; but, instead of going to 
her bedroom, sank down on a cushioned 
seat built around the inside of a bay 
window opening from the first broad 
landing of the stairway, and overlook- 
ing the sea. 

Here she sat, how long she never 
knew, the strains of the post orchestra, 
playing in the rooms below, and the 
chatter of voices, forcedly gay, making 
no more conscious impression upon her 
mind than the soft swash of waves 
breaking on the pebbly beach outside. 
She was roused at last by the sound 
of footsteps in the passage below. 

They were those of Peggy, who evi- 
dently had come in search of her. 

Nearly breathless from running, and 
utterly reckless of the dainty raiment 
which, as Marion’s only bridesmaid, she 
was wearing, Peggy further exhausted 
her scanty stock of breath by dashing 
up the stairs. 

“How did you manage to sneak away 
like that?” she cried. ‘I couldn’t think 
where in the blue blazes you'd got to.” 

Then, throwing herself on her knees, 
she buried her face in Marion’s lap, 
and began to weep bitterly. 

Marion embraced her fondly. 

“Peggy, darling, are you sorry I’ve 
got to go away and leave you now? 
Is that what’s the matter, little sister?” 
she tenderly asked. 

“You're going away! You’re going 
away!” Peggy hysterically sobbed in re- 
ply. “And you're going with that thing! 
That criminal thing! And [ didn’t doa 
thing to prevent it! I hate myself— 
and I almost hate you, too!” 

“My dearest little girl,’ began Mar- 
ion, shocked, “do you know : 

“Yes, Ido! And you ought to have 
known—known that all the while poor 
Jack was there, loving you ‘ 

“Peggy!” 








“Don’t ‘Peggy’ me! I knew he was 
—and you ought to have known. And 
now I don’t care what happens—I’m 
going to tell!” 

“Peggy—don't. talk like that— 
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please!” begged Marion, vaguely 
alarmed at she knew not what. 

But Peggy, almost beside herself, 
would not listen. 

“Yes, I will!” she cried. “Grand- 
daddy told me to judge—and I’m judg- 
ing, good and hard. I wanted to split 
the whole c-c-cursed thing in the first 
place, but Bi 

“Peggy, what do you mean? What 
can you mean?” demanded Marion, now 
thoroughly frightened. 

“Mean! I mean that governess of 
mine! She was in love with him. She 
said so—I heard her. Said so to that 
Hunter man—she said that she had 
made love to him so that you’d break 
off the engagement—and she said that 
unless she married Hamilton, Hunter 
shouldn't marry you—that she’d tell 
what she knew, and prevent it. Or 
something like that. It was a frame- 
up, I tell you! A brace game! And I 
was wise to it all the time! And I'ma 
beast for not telling—I can see that 
now—and you're a fool for not know- 
ing, and Re 

Peggy had become more and more 
incoherent, and at last, throwing her- 
self flat on the floor, and lying there 
prone, gave herself up entirely to the 
sobs that racked her thin little body. 

For a while Marion sat, in a vain 
attempt to arrange the thoughts that 
came crowding upon her, and trying 
desperately to disbelieve Peggy’s words. 

“And now poor Jack’s in arrest,” 
Peggy went on, still sobbing, after a 
little. ‘He’s in arrest, and you’re mar- 
ried. He's up there in the primary 
tower—granddaddy allowed it—and is 
puttering around with the azimuth in- 
strument, and the plotting board, down 
underneath, making believe get them 
into adjustment, or something or other. 
Trying anything at all to get his mind 
off what has happened. But mostly he 
just sits up there, and looks over here, 
where he knows you are. I saw him. 
It made me cry, and so I came away 
without his seeing me. And I heard the 
ones who put him there say all I’ve told 
you—and more!’ 

Marion at. last was fairly stung into 
speech. 
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“Peggy, you give me your word of 
honor that what you have told me is 
true—absolutely true?” she asked. 

“Yep,” replied Peggy, without raising 
her face from the floor. 

And Marion knew that no oath, no 
matter how solemn, could mean more 
than that monosyllable to Peggy, 
brought up, as the child had been, in 
the military code pertaining to the pass- 
ing of one’s word. Marion drew a 
shuddering sigh. 

“Peggy, dear, I'll ask you to leave 
me for a little now,” she said, with a 
smile far more pathetic than tears 
would have been. “I've got to think— 
think !” 

Nodding understandingly, Peggy 
slowly rose to her feet, and in so doing 
faced the window at which Marion was 
sitting. Instantly she dashed the tears 
from her eyes, which began to grow 
roand and bright with excitement. In- 
voluntarily Marion’s eyes followed the 
direction of hers. 

The rising moon had cast a tapering 
band of silver over the black ocean. 
Across this bright path a double line 
of ships, large and small, sneaked in 
swift procession. <All were without 
lights. Each in succession, from a mere 
moving blot of darkness a trifle more 
intense than that of the sea, leaped into 
sharp prominence as a silhouette against 
the brightness, suddenly to become a 
blot again when the brightness had 
been passed. 

Peggy knew these ships, every one 
of them—from pictures. She—and 
Tommy, too—had studied them, as they 
had studied everything else they could 
find that might bear on the coming war. 
Turning, she started to run, but Mar- 
ion caught her. 

“Let me go! Hang it, Marion, let 
me go!” cried the child, struggling with 
all her wiry little strength. “It’s the 
enemy—can't you see? The enemy’s 
fleet coming in—and no alarm given. 
Let me go!” 

Marion never dreamed of doubting. 
She knew, as all others who had heard 
the talk of the post knew, that the possi- 
bility of an enemy stealing a march such 
as this, was then the fear—as it still is 
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—of every coast-defense fort in the 
country. And the fact that war had 
not as yet been declared had added 
enormously to the probable success of 
the move. 

“Hush, Peggy—keep quiet,” she said, 
in a low tone, pressing one hand over 
the child’s mouth. ‘Can't you under- 
stand? Jack’s up there in the primary 
station. It’s ie who ought to have seen. 
It’s he who must see, and give the alarm. 
There’s some reason why he hasn't seen. 
I’m going now to tell him. You'll stay 
quiet, Peggy—won't you?” 

Peggy ceased struggling. 

“All right,” she said. 

Tearing off her veil, and throwing it 
down as she went, Marion ran down 
the stairs, and out of the house. Peg- 
gy, following more slowly, reached the 
broad passage on the floor below as 
Hunter came hastily into it. 

“Where’s Marion?” he demanded. 

“Not here,” returned Peggy shortly. 

“Where is she? I know she was 
here—damn it! \Where is she, I say?” 

“Then—damn it—why don’t you find 
her?” asked Peggy impudently, in re- 
turn. 

Peggy was no diplomat. Her very 
manner was enough to rouse suspicion 
in one far less liable to it than this 
man. Turning, he ran up the stairs, 
and, finding the veil where Marion had 
thrown it, turned and came down again, 
his face drawn with anger. Impulsively 
Peggy ran to the door, which Marion 
had left open, and stood before it. 

That was enough. With a snarl like 
that of an animal, Hunter, grasping 
her arm, threw her aside so violently 
that she fell, half stunned. Flinging the 
door wide, he left the house. There 
was not the slightest hesitation in his 
choice of a path. He knew now which 
one to take. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The trestle-legged tower, containing 
the primary range station and plotting 
room of Gordon Battery, stood on the 
summit of a little, low promontory. 
In the primary station, which formed a 
sort of balcony, giving on to the larger 
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plotting room beneath, sat Jack Hamil- 
ton, Gordon Battery’s commander, his 
face concealed in his folded arms, which 
rested on the pedestal of the azimuth 
instrument. 

So motionless he sat that any one 
seeing him there might have fancied 
him asleep. But he was not sleeping, 
however; he was listening. Listening 
to the notes of the orchestra playing 
at the colonel’s quarters, which notes a 
gentle little breeze brought to his ears, 
now softly, then more softly still. And 
each note was a separate stab of pain. 

Then, mingling with them, there came 
a gasping cry: “Jack! Oh, Jack!” 

Thinking his imagination had de- 
ceived him, he raised his head, and lis- 
tened. It came again: 

“Jack!” 

He knew then there was nothing of 
imagination in what he had heard. He 
recognized the cry for what it was— 
the voice of Marion—Marion, almost 
exhausted from her haste. 

Going down the spiral stairs in a 
manner that he never afterward could 
remember, he dashed across the plot- 
ting room, and to the landing outside. 
Standing on the ground, Marion was 
leaning on the iron banisters, her white 
face looking up at him. 

“Jack!” she called again, this time 
almost in a whisper. In an instant he 
was by her side, and his arms were 
around her, for she had swayed on 
her feet as though about to fall. 

“Marion! What’s wrong?” he cried. 
“Why have you come? You “ 

Raising one hand, she laid it over his 
mouth, as she had done over Peggy’s; 
then it fell, quite naturally and uncon- 
sciously, around his neck. 

“Don’t!” she panted. ‘There isn’t 
time. I must tell you—and ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. Tor doubting you. I know 
now, Jack—how noble you were—how 
honorable. I just learned. So I came. 
I love you, Jack! Love you—do you 
understand? Love you! ‘Too late!” 

“Too late!” he repeated, and tried, 
very gently, to free himself; but she 
clung to him. 





“But that wasn’t why I came,” she 
went on hastily. “I’m not worth your 
caring, Jack. It’s the fleet-—the enemy’s 
fleet! It’s coming in—see!” 

Releasing him, she pointed. One 
glance was enough. 

“God!” he exclaimed, and sprang to 
the stairway as Hunter, bareheaded, 
as he had come from the house, darted 
from the shadows, flashing his saber 
free as he came. 

Marion, stepping quickly between 
them, tried to shield Jack’s body with 
her own. Her husband of an hour 
flung her roughly to the ground. 

Forgetful of Hunter’s superior rank 
—forgetful for the moment of every- 
thing save that the woman he loved 
had been mishandled—Jack ducked un- 
der the blade, and struck; and, though 
he partially avoided it, Hunter stag- 
gered back. Jack sprang for the stair- 
way. 

“Tl see you afterward—you beast!” 
he called over his shoulder. 

In reply, Hunter grasped Marion, 
and, pinioning her arms by passing one 
of his around them, held the point of 
his saber to her throat. 

“You'll see me now—and answer!” 
said he hoarsely, his face livid. “You'll 
answer now, or 4 

A gesture finished the sentence. In 
spite of himself, Jack hesitated; the 
ships now were almost abreast of the 
point, and coming fast. 

“Stop—stop, you fool!” he called. 
“It’s the fleet—the enemy’s fleet! Look 
for yourself! The alarm i 

“Are you a coward as well as a 
scoundrel?” demanded Hunter, never 
moving his eyes. “I don’t care if all the 
fleets of the world were coming in here. 
Make a move to go into that tower 
again, and % 

Once more the threatening gesture 
completed what he had to say. 

Jack had reached the landing. Now, 
placing his hands on the rail which 
guarded it, he vaulted over. Hunter 
saw the move too late. Releasing Mar- 
ion, he tried to step from under, but 
the two bodies came together, and to- 
gether they went heavily to the ground, 
Jack undermost. Far too closely en- 


























gaged as they struggled there for Hun- 
ter to shorten his saber sufficiently to 
bring its point into play, he struck, 
again and again, savage blows with the 
hilt, which Jack could only partially 
guard. 

With a little cry of horror, Marion 
shrank back; but only for a momert. 
Her very horror 
lent her a temporary 
courage which, oth- 
erwise, she might 
not have been able 
to summon. There 
was but one thing 
she could do to 
avert the peril to the 
man she loved. 

Turning, she ran 
swiftly up the steps, 
and into the plotting 
room. She was per- 
fectly acquainted 
with the place and 
its complicated in- 
struments. Long be- 
fore any word of 
love had been 
spoken between her 
and Jack, they had 
spent hours there to- 
gether, while he had 
explained them to 
her. And she knew 
which, among the 
dozen or more tele- 
phones, was the one 
that Colonel Brent- 
wood had caused to 
be put in, connected 
with the Battle Com- 
mand station. 

To this one she 
ran, and, frantically 
whirling the little 
crank, to which 
many military telephones still cling, 
snatched down the receiver. 

“Battle Command! 3attle Com- 
mand!” she called, and paused. ‘Battle 
Command! Oh, Battle Command! For 
God’s sake, answer! Is that Battle Com- 
mand? Yes? This is the primary of 
Gordon Battery—the mortars. The 
fleet—the enemy’s fleet—is coming in. 
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Peggy, making a funnel of her hands, whispered 
energetically into his ear. 
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Do you 


Coming in, I say! Now! 
Oh, thank 


hear? Yes, it’s coming! 
God—thank God!” 

One of his blows having landed on 
Jack’s temple, Hunter wrenched him- 
self free, struggled to his feet, and, 
with another crushing blow, felled Jack 
as he tried to do the same. Drawing 
back his saber, he 
seemed about to 
plunge it into the 
senseless body that 
lay at his feet. But 
instead he sheathed 
his weapon, and de- 
parted, running. He 
dared not stay. Bat- 


tle Command had 
answered. 

Faint in the dis- 
tance though they 


may be, as in this 
case they were, 
there still is some- 
thing about the notes 
of that call “to 
Arms!” that will 
rouse a man to sud- 
den action as the 
buzz of a rattlesnake 
does. The bugler of 
the Battle Command 
station sounded them 
again and again, so 
that they seemed 
fairly to crowd one 
another from the bell 
of his instrument. 
The guard bugle 
took up the call; 
then another, and 
still more, until, all 
sounding at once, 
the air quivered with 
their discordant, stir- 
ring appeal. 

Marion, running down the steps 
again, found Jack where he had fallen, 
a little away from the tower, and down 
the hill. With a convulsive effort of 
strength, she lifted his heavy head on 
her knee, as she sat on the ground, in 
silent misery far too deep for tears, 
and the wedding finery which she wore 
no whiter than her tragic face. 
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Other sounds had been added to that 
of the bugles. First the roar of a post 
suddenly roused ; then the pounding of 
running feet, hundreds upon hundreds 
of them, coming nearer each second, 
until they had reached, and were pass- 
ing, her. Lieutenant Bailey, with a dozen 
men, dashed up into the tower, and 
manned it; the rest swept on. No one 
noticed Marion or Jack—no one had 
time. 

At a speed which probably would 
have left his interscholastic record far 
behind, Tommy Winthrop ran with the 
rest. 

The bugles and the rush of feet 
ceased as suddenly as they had begun, 
and a dead silence ensued, presently 
to be broken by the timing bells, sil- 
very little gongs, ringing three times 
at the end of each twenty seconds. It 
is by means of these sounds that the 
location of the enemy’s ships is plotted, 
and the ranges determined. And with 
them came quiet voices, calling off num- 
bers, from inside the tower. The sounds 
were more like those which might have 
come from a college classroom than 
from a place where men were preparing 
to launch some eight thousand pounds 
of steel and high explosives against their 
fellow men, 

Quiet as these sounds were, they 
seemed to penetrate to Jack’s conscious- 
ness as nothing else had done. Open- 
ing his eyes, he scrambled unsteadily 
to his feet. Marion would have assist- 
ed him, but he pushed her gently away. 

“You—you mustn't,” he said. “You 
belong to—to some one else now. I'll 
be all right in a minute. You stay 
here; this hill will protect you as noth- 
ing else around here can. Will you 
stay?” 

She nodded without speaking, and, 
turning, Jack staggered up the stairs 
and into the tower, his steps growing 
more steady as he went, and the effects 
of the blow he had received wore off. 
Marion watched him until he entered 
the tower, then sank to the ground at 
the foot of the little hill, concealing her 
face in her hands. 

“Tommy! Oh, Tommy! Tommy— 
where are you?” 


It was Peggy’s voice that made Mar- 
ion look up. Peggy’s voice, and in 
it a note of anxiety which, until now, 
it never had known, and which was 
reflected in her face. At the same in- 
stant, she caught sight of Marion. 

“Have you seen Tommy?” she asked 
eagerly. 

Marion opened her lips, but her re- 
ply began and ended in a scream, which 
was inaudible, because of a louder 
scream as something passed over them, 
accompanied by a puff of air that struck 
them like a blow. The something ex- 
ploded far beyond them, with a rending 
crash. 

In its passage, it had torn away one 
side of the plotting room, showing the 
men at their stations, young Dailey 
sprawled on the floor, and the observer, 
in the primary station, huddled at the 
foot of his instrument. Some of the 
men had started toward the door. Jack 
leaned over the primary-station railing. 

“Posts, men!” he commanded. ‘This 
station isn’t disabled yet.” 

Glancing up, Marion saw that he was 
safe, and fell, cowering and half faint- 
ing, to the ground. Peggy stood as 
straight as a cleaning rod, her eyes 
gleaming, and one hand thrown pro- 
tectingly over the shoulders of the older 
girl. 

“Oh, do brace up, Marion!” she ex- 
claimed, with an impatient little shake. 
“That was only a shell—a twelve-inch, 
I should think. Brace up, I say! You're 
a soldier’s daughter, aren’t you? Same 
as I am,” 

But Marion could not brace up then, 
and she did not answer; but, under her 
breath, and quite unconsciously, she 
murmured Jack’s name over and over 
again. 

The men had returned to their posts 
at Jack’s command, and now, as coolly 
as before, were sitting around the great 
semicircular plotting board, moving its 
pivoted arms in obedience to the data 
telephoned to them, or standing near 
it with their instruments. The timing 
bell sounded its three silvery chimes, 
and one after another the men spoke 
monotonously. 

“Now, wait,” cried Peggy, who had 











been listening eagerly, and with perfect 
understanding. “There'll be something 
doing on our side!” 

They had not long to wait. The 
muffled thud of the enemy’s guns had 
been heard for some time, coming al- 
most continuously, but until then no 
shot had been fired from the fort. Then 
everything seemed turned loose practi- 
cally at the same instant—the deafen- 
ing roar of the mortars, and the split- 
ting crashes of the heavy guns. 

Another scream overhead, and the 
stairway leading to the tower flew to 
bits, apparently of its own accord, and 
one of the trestle legs buckled so that 
the tower itself sagged dangerously. 
Some of the men were thrown from 
their feet, but none was hurt. 

“Report to fire control that Gordon 
Battery primary is disabled,’ command- 
ed Jack; then, as the man did as he 
\tas told, he added quietly: “Close sta- 
tion.” 

Quietly, and as though they had just 
concluded a drill, the men replaced their 
instruments, and then, tenderly as they 
could, but with difficulty, lowered Bailey 
to the ground over the broken stair- 
way, and followed themselves. Jack, 
switching off the electric light, which 
still was shining heavily, left last of 
all. 

“Marion—Marion!” called Peggy, 
who had run to the wounded man. 
“Look! It’s poor Percy Bailey—and 
he’s all shot up! Will he die, Jack?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied Jack 
gravely. “We'll get him under the doc- 
tor’s care, though, as soon as we can. 
One of you men go for a stretcher. 
Take your men, sergeant.” 

The sergeant, saluting, gave the nec- 
essary orders, and his squad, falling in, 
was marched away. 

Marion, at Peggy’s call, had gone 
to Percy’s side. There was some good 
she could do—something definite—and 
that fact had brought her back to her 
usual self as nothing else could have 
done. Jack looked at her tenderly as 
she bent over the wounded boy, trying 
to wipe some blood from his face with 
her scrap of a lace handkerchief. Then 
he turned to Peggy. 
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“You'll stay here with Marion, Peg 
—do you hear?” he said curtly. “It’s 
less dangerous than anywhere else. 
You'll do that?” 

“Maybe!” returned the young woman 
addressed impudently. 

“There’s no ‘maybe’ about it—you 
stay! Good-by.” 

And he went, following his men, and 
not daring to look back for fear of 
showing the weakness that he could 
not help but feel. 

Percy moved, and gave a little moan 
of pain. Opening his eyes, he looked 
uncomprehendingly in Marion’s face. 

“Helen!” he murmured. “Where's 
Helen?” 

It was the name of his betrothed; 
Marion knew her well. 

“She isn’t here just now,” she has- 
tened to assure him, with a little catch 
in her voice. “Not just now, but soon 
she will be—very soon. Just lie still, 
and wait.” 

She had spoken as she would have 
spoken to a child, and, like a child, he 
smiled trustingly up at her, and, clos- 
ing his eyes, lapsed once more into semi- 
unconsciousness. 

Peggy, in the meantime, was no long- 
er to be restrained. She could do noth- 
ing for poor Percy; Marion was at- 
tending to all that. Therefore, she 
tramped resolutely to the top of the 
hill, and stood there, her eyes eagerly 
drinking in the scene below her. 

She could see the great mortars in 
their pits, belching flame and _ steel; 
could hear the great guns rise slowly 
on their disappearing carriages, to spit 
forth their whirring shells, and then 
retire as slowly, like dogs lying down 
to rest. 

Then her eyes followed the beams 
of the great five-foot searchlights until 
they rested on the enemy’s ships. One 
of them appeared to be sinking, but her 
sides still sparkled bravely with the 
flashes of guns, and Peggy respected 
her, even while she rejoiced at her 
downfall. 

“Marion—oh, Marion!” she cried. 
“One of ’em’s got it. And there’s a 
cruiser that’s hard hit, all right—her 
boats are all swung outboard. General- 
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ly they cut away the boats before an 
action. I wonder why she didn’t. And 
there’s a destroyer coming straight in 
—and never touching a thing!” 

“Peggy, please come down! Please 
come down—you may be hit!” called 
Marion. “Peggy—please!” 

“In a minute,” called Peggy, in re- 
turn, now more wildly excited than 
ever. “I can’t see down there—and 
there’s something the matter with those 
ships. They’re signaling—signaling to 
beat three of a kind! They’re putting 
about, too! They are! They are! And 
—oh, glory, glory, hallelujah! Here 
comes our own fleet !” 

Snatching off her sash, she waved it, 
with shrill cheers, above her head, as 
the ships of the United States rounded 
a headland, and their guns began to 
be heard. Then a shell, striking on 
the outer slope of the hill, exploded 
with a muffled thud, and sent a shower 
of earth and stones high in the air. 
Covering her face with her hands, Peg- 
gy dropped to her knees. 

Regardless of danger now, Marion 
rushed up. the hill. 

“Peggy!” she cried. 
you hurt? Tell me!” 

“Hurt! No!” scoffed Peggy. “That 
hanged old shell filled my eyes with 
dirt, so that I can’t see any more, that’s 
all.” 

It is to be feared that Marion did 
not feel the sympathy on that occasion 
that such an accident might otherwise 
have called for. In fact, it was decid- 
edly a relief, for after a very little 
persuasion, the young woman suffered 
herself to be led to the foot of the 
sheltered hill, beside the place where 
Percival Bailey was lying, there to rub 
her eyes free at her leisure. 

Two men of the hospital corps ap- 
peared, and, lifting Bailey to the stretch- 
er they carried, bore him away between 
them, unconscious, but softly moaning. 
Hard on their heels came Colonel Brent- 
wood. 

“Marion—Peggy!” he exclaimed, 
catching sight of them. “Thank God, 
you're both safe! But what are you 
doing here?” 

“T was looking for Tommy,” replied 


Are 


“Peggy! 
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Peggy, with a sharp look at her older 
friend. 
“Tommy ! 
find him?” 
“No, we didn't. 
where he—there he comes, now! 


Is he missing? Did you 


And I don’t know 
Well, 


young man,” she went on derisively, 
caught you, all 


“they right, didn't 
they ?” 

It certainly seemed as though some- 
thing had happened. Tommy’s shirt, 
once white, was now torn and _ black- 
ened, and he held his hands awkwardly, 
well clear of his sides. Leading him, 
by means of a tight grip on what had 
been the collar of that erstwhile white 
shirt, was Sergeant-Major [lynn, 

“Did the corrnil give this yoong gen- 
tlemon permission to go into the im- 
placements during the late engage- 
ment?” he asked, saluting. 

“That I most certainly did not. Tom- 
my, what did you mean by such a thing ? 
Where were you?” 

“With one of the three-inchers, sir,” 
replied Tommy, also saluting. 

“He was thot, sorr,” agreed the ser- 
geant-major. 

“You were!” cried Peggy, starting 
forward. “You mean thing! You never 
told me a word about it—and after say- 
ing you wanted us always to be in every- 
thing! I think it’s 3 

“It wasn't a place for girls,” inter- 
rupted Tommy grandly. “Ow!” 

Peggy had taken one of his hands 
in hers. He winced, and drew it away. 

“\What’s wrong, boy?” asked the colo- 
nel quickly. “Are you hurt?” 

“Will the corrnil luk at thot?” said 
Sergeant-Major Flynn, before Tommy 
could answer, taking one of the boy’s 
hands, and laying it in that of the colo- 
nel. And when the colonel had found 
his glasses, and did look, he was star- 
tled. 

“Heavens! It’s one big blister!’ How 
on earth did that happen?” he asked. 

“Sarvin’ the goon, sorr! Number 
Two got hurrted—a bit av shell strook 
him. This kid tuk his place—passin’ 
back thim red-hot cartridge cases, what 
had been fired. He hadn't no gloves, av 
coorse, an’ so—well, the corrnil sees.” 

“Yes, I see,” replied the colonel, still 
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speaking to Flynn, but looking at Tom- 
my. “Did he serve the gun well, ser- 
geant ?” 

“There was none betther, sorr,” re- 
sponded the sergeant-major heartily. 
“The corrnil didn’t hear no delayin’ 
thim. goons, I’m thinkin’.” 

Peggy during this conversation had 
been standing looking from one to an- 
other of the three who stood there 
principally concerned ; at first she could 
not realize that Tommy—Tommy him- 
self—really had taken an active, not to 
say a rather heroic, part in the battle 
that just was over. But when at last 
the full glory of this dawned upon her 
mind, she sprang forward, and, throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, regard- 
less of spectators, kissed him squarely. 

“And you helped fight the guns!” 
she cried. “Oh, Tom! I wouldn't own 
up when you asked me before, but now 
[ will. I do love you! Yes, I do! And 
| always did. There!” 

Tommy was pleased, doubtless, but 
he colored until he was almost purple, 
and looked foolish as only a boy can 
under the circumstances, though, in loy- 
alty to Peggy, he tried not to. Salut- 
ing, the sergeant-major, fearful for his 
official gravity, turned quickly away. 
Colonel Brentwood, in trying to con- 
ceal the smile that almost came, despite 
his efforts, succeeded in looking preter- 
naturally grave. 

“T suppose you know you've laid 
yourself open to a very severe punish- 
ment for this, young man?” said he 
sternly. 

“Yes, sir,” 
straight in the colonel’s face. 
But it was worth it.” 

“Do you mean to say you're going to 
punish him, granddaddy ?” Peggy blazed 
forth. “Now—after what he did?” 

“No, I’m inclined to think I won't, 
this time,”’ the colonel replied, in his 
driest manner. “And, if I were in your 
place, Peggy, I’d take this young man 
of yours over to the hospital, and let 
the doctors see what they can do for 
him. And you'd better go at once, I 
think.” 

They went, and he stood looking after 
them, with the smile that made his face 

5 


replied Tommy, looking 
“T know. 
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so kindly now playing over it unre- 
strained, 

“Well, Marion, it looks rather as 
though some time we'll be having an- 
other wedding in the family—eh, my 
dear?” he said gayly. “And now you 
really must go and get some rest. This 
has been a fearful strain on you. I'll 
excuse Hunter from duty, and send him 
to you, as soon as he comes. He'll set 
everything right, I'll warrant.” 

To his astonishment, Marion threw 
her arms around him, and clung to him, 
trembling as though from cold. 

“Oh, Uncle John—no!” she begged. 
“Don't let him! I can’t see him again 
—ever. I[ couldn't bear it!” 

“Why, Marion, Marion!” he said, 
holding her close to him, and speaking 
as he might have spoken to a child. 
“You mustn’t go on like this—indeed, 
you mustn't. I dare say Hunter may 
have said some little, hasty thing: 

“Hasty thing!” repeated the girl, with 
a hysterical laugh. 

“Yes, to be sure! It isn’t often that 
a man is married and in a general ac- 
tion on the same evening. It is enough 
to rattle any one. And I’m sure he'll 
be the first to come and make peace 
—and here he is now, to prove what | 
say.” 

Hunter came tramping up the path 
as he spoke. With a shudder, Marion 
caught one of the colonel’s arms in both 
her hands, and kept his body between 
Hunter and herself. ; 

“Take me home, Uncle John!’ she 
begged. “Take me home—now! Don't 
let him come near me.” 

Hunter stopped short. 

“A loving wife I've taken from your 
house to-day, Colonel Brentwood,” said 
he, with a sneer. “Did you ever see a 
more touching instance of conjugal af- 
fection ?” 

“Now, Hunter—Hunter,” remon- 
strated the colonel, in his most concilia- 
tory tone. “I was just telling Marion 
that she must make allowances at a 
time like this, and 

“Allowances!” repeated Hunter fu- 
riously. ‘Allowances, when, not half 
an hour after our marriage, I find her 














The spiteful little voice of the pistol sounded, and he fell, with a crash, to the floor. 
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in the arms of another man—and that 
man Hamilton?” 

“What, sir!’ demanded the colonel, 
bristling. 

“As I say. I found her here, in his 
arms—in the arms of that traitor. e 

“Traitor! Explain yourself, sir! I 
put Captain Hamilton in arrest, but no 
question of his loyalty has been raised.” 

“Not until I raised them. Have you 
preferred charges, sir?’ 

““No—not yet.” 

“Then my charges will take prece- 
dence of yours. For I have preferred 
charges. I charge him with being a 
traitor to his country. And it is in 
the arms of this man that my wife ; 

“Silence, sir!” barked the colonel. 
“What this lady may have done, | do 
not know, nor why, save that her rea- 
sons for any act of hers cannot but be 
to her credit. But that an officer— 
and, presumably, a man and a gentle- 
man—should speak, in public, as you 
have spoken, I should have thought in- 
conceivable. And in itself it is sufficient 
to justify nearly any course she may 
have chosen to take. Now, sir, we will 
leave you.” 

All but beside himself with rage, 
Hunter started forward, but the colo- 
nel’s eyes were like a physical barrier. 
He stopped short. 

“Come home, my dear. Come with 
me,” said the old man gently, and, sup- 
porting the girl by his arm around her 
waist, he led her slowly away to his 
quarters, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Never before in all its history had 
Fort Applegate been so busy or so popu- 


lous. Constructing quartermasters, de- 
tachments of the Engineer and Signal 
Corps, together with the reénforced 
garrison itself, all had been working 
day and night to repair the ravages of 
the late engagement. 

Women and children still .remained, 
for some of the former were needed. 
Besides, there was no immediate dan- 
ger of another fight. No danger at all 
of which there would not- be ample 
warning. Tor all of the enemy’s fleet 


after all, he was an officer. 
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that had remained above water, to- 
gether with one or two vessels that 
had not, now were gracing our own 
navy, ready, or nearly so, to fight for 
the flag they had fired upon. 

Our national birthday had dawned, 
bringing with it the first cessation of 
work. Save for the usual formal ob- 
servances, there were no festivities. In- 
stead, an air of Sunday quiet, mingled 
with a subdued excitement, prevailed. 
lor, “for the good of the service”—that 
is, because all ordinary days were so 
filled with other important work—the 
powers that ruled such things had de- 
creed that on this day should be held 
Jack Hamilton’s trial. 

Among the enlisted men, as with their 
superiors, little else was thought or 
talked of, and feeling ran high. It all 
was on one side. Jack was beloved; 
Ifunter was not. And, as always is the 
case, the men knew all that had hap- 
pened, with more or less accuracy, and 
a very great deal besides. 

In a solidly banked, blue-clad mass, 
they watched those concerned in the 
trial as they went to their places, and 
the favored ones who followed them 
as spectators. l*or the most part, they 
maintained the respectful silence that 
their discipline required. A murmur 
of sympathy greeted Jack, but that was 
all. There was no hissing for Hunter; 
And as for 
Hilda, who shared his unpopularity, she 
was protected by her womanhood. 

It was not alone the Americans who 
looked on her with disfavor. From be- 
hind a barred window in the building 
where the court-martial was to be held, 
four beady, black eyes watched her as 
she passed, with all the malignancy of 
serpent’s eyes, which they so much re- 
sembled. The eyes belonged to the two 
little brown men confined there, who 
spoke to each other in choppy words 
that no one but they understood, and 
who, as they had partially failed in 
what they tried to do, and had been 
caught, were most foolishly despised by 
all, and especially by the sentries who 
guarded them. 

Six officers, in dress uniforms, and 
with side arms, sat on each side of a 
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long table. Colonel Brentwood was at 
its head; a stranger, a major from the 
judge-advocate’s department, opposite 
him. <A smaller table, a little to one 
side, accommodated Jack and Colonel 
Wilde, his counsel. Behind a rail, di- 
viding the room into two unequal parts, 
the spectators were seated, or stood. 

The old colonel sighed, and mechani- 
cally rapped the table with his sword 
hilt to command a silence which already 
was intense. 

“As most of you gentlemen know,” 
said he, “I had occasion, some days 
ago, to put the accused, Captain Hamil- 
ton, in arrest. Before I had time to 
formulate the charges, other charges, 
much more serious than those which I 
had contemplated, were preferred by 
another officer. It is on those latter 
charges, then, that we are obliged to 
try Captain Hamilton to-day.” 

Putting on his glasses, after polishing 
them carefully, he read from a paper 
which had been lying before him: 

“Charge: Giving intelligence to the enemy, 
in violation of the forty-sixth Article of 
War.” 

There was a stir among the specta- 
tors, to most of whom this new develop- 
ment came more or less as a surprise. 
Hilda turned pale, and gripped the arms 
of the chair in which she sat so that 


her knuckles whitened under the strain.. 


Marion, already as pale as she could 
be, sat motionless, holding Mrs. Mac- 
Lean’s hand. Tommy, quite uncon- 
sciously, swore aloud. Peggy cast a 
grateful glance at him as her grand- 
father, without looking around, rapped 
the table again, and read on: 

_ “Specification: In that Captain John Ham- 
ilton, Coast Artillery Corps, United States 
Army, did sell to the enemy plans of the 
mine fields around Fort Applegate, together 
with sundry other military secrets of which 
he was cognizant. This on and about the 
twenty-sixth day of June, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen.” 


He paused, and looked at Jack, who 
rose, 


“Not guilty, sir,” he said, and sat 


down again. 
Hunter, as the first witness for the 
prosecution, was called. He came de- 
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fiantly forward, his sword slings clank- 
ing, and, taking his stand by the wit- 
ness chair, raised his right hand. The 
judge-advocate gabbled forth the oath. 

“You swear that the evidence you 
shall give in this case now in hearing 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. So help you 
God ?” 

Having been sworn, Hunter took his 
seat. The usital questions concerning 
his identity and that of the accused 
were put and answered. 

“What reason have you to believe 
that the accused is guilty as charged?” 
then asked the judge-advocate. 

With a look of malicious satisfac- 
tion which included Jack, Marion, and 
Hilda, he replied: 

“That some one had sold information 
was manifest. The spies formerly em- 


ployed by Colonel Brentwood, as serv- 
ants, could have obtained the informa- 
tion in their possession in no other 
way. Only Colonel Brentwood, Captain 
Hamilton, and I had access to that in- 


formation.” 

“That the spies had this information 
was known to you immediately after 
their apprehension, was it not?” 

“It was.” 

“Why, then, did you 
charges at once?” 

“IT had no proofs.” 

“You have obtained proof. since?” 

“T have.” 

“State what it is.” 

“At a tea given by the lady who is 
now my wife, on the afternoon of the 
day upon which the spies were arrested, . 
the engagement of Captain Hamilton to 
I‘raulein von Hess, a governess em- 
ployed by Colonel Brentwood, was an- 
nounced. Captain Hamilton repudiated 
this engagement—denied that it ever 
had existed. Colonel Brentwood ordered 
him into arrest. Captain Hamilton that 
morning had been laying mines, the 
notes of which. should still have been 
in his possession. They were not. When 
he was obliged to admit that he no 
longer had those notes, I saw Fraulein 
von Hess start, and clutch at the bosom 
of her frock. That made me think she 


not prefer 
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had the book. Afterward, in the course 
of a conversation I had with her, she 
admitted that she had the book, and 
that she had picked it up where these 
spies, in running, had dropped it. She 
also said that she loved Captain Hamil- 
ton still, and, despite his treatment of 
her, would not betray him to what she 
knew was certain death.” 

Again there was a stir among the 
spectators. Hilda half rose from her 
seat; then recollected herself, and sat 
down again. Once more the colonel 
rapped, and silence ensued. But Mar- 
ion, half fainting, was led from the 
room by Mrs. MacLean. 

“Have you any further proofs, Ma- 
jor Hunter?” asked the judge-advocate. 

Hunter had, he said, and he gave 
them at length. He knew that Hamil- 
ton was in the primary station, and he 
knew that it would be easy for a dis- 
loyal officer so to disarrange the instru- 
ments that the shots from that particu- 
lar battery would go wild. He himself 
had seen the fleet coming in, he said, 
and at the same time had missed his 
wife. From certain actions on the part 
of Colonel Brentwood’s little grand- 
daughter, he was led to believe that she 
had gone to the primary station—or, 
rather, in that direction. So he, anx- 
ious for her welfare under the circum- 
stances, had followed her. 

“And then?” pursued the judge-ad- 
vocate, as his witness paused, in ap- 
parent reluctance. 

Hunter went on. It was wonderful- 
ly ingenious, this tale of his—fiendishly 
so. With his conduct at the house, 
which Peggy had seen, explained natu- 
rally away; with Hilda prevented from 
effectually contradicting him without 
declaring herself for what she was; 
and Marion unable to contradict him 
at all without discrediting herself, he 
could see no flaw in it. And, with re- 
joicing, he noted that the face of Colo- 
nel Wilde, who, despite his profession, 
was a competent lawyer, grew more 
and more concerned as he proceeded. 

Captain Hamilton, he explained, was 
not in the tower when he—Hunter— 
reached the place; but on the ground in 
front of it. 
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judge-advocate. ‘Was he alone?” 

Hunter appeared to hesitate. 

“No,” he said, at last. 

“\Vho was with him?” 

“My wife.” This after a still longer 
hesitation. 

“What were they doing?” 

Now came the longest hesitation of 
all. With reluctance and distress ad- 
mirably simulated, he looked around, his 
eves taking in every detail of the scene 
about him: Marion, who had just re- 
entered the room; the tense expectancy 
of the audience; the sadness on old 
Lrentwood’s face, and the self-forget- 
ful anger in Jack’s. 

“Well, sir?” asked the judge-advocate 
sharply. 

“Must I answer that question ?” asked 
Hunter, in return. 

“Of course you must, sir!” snapped 
Brentwood. ; 

“What were they doing?” repeated 
the judge-advocate. 

“They were in each other’s arms,” 
he answered slowly. “She, whose mar- 
riage vows had scarcely passed her lips, 
was clinging to him with protestations 
of love.” 

“You lie!” cried Jack, starting to his 
feet. 

“It is not a lie!” 

The last voice was Marion’s. Every 
eye was turned upon her, but she stood 
—white, but defiant—before them all. 
Her motive, which was a determination 
to shirk no part of the responsibility 
she had incurred, was plain to those 
who knew her. Yet Hunter concealed 
a smile, the judge-advocate smiled open- 
ly, and the distress on Wilde’s face was 
undisguised. 

For once in his life, poor Brentwood 
was thoroughly “rattled.” He even for- 
got to reprimand the accused. Me- 
chanically he rapped for order while 
frantically signaling Marion to leave the 
room, which, at last, she did. Then he 
mopped his face vigorously with a hand- 
kerchief which he extracted from his 
left sleeve. At last order was restored, 
and Hunter went on. 

Captain Hamilton, he stated, with a 
wealth of corroborative detail that had 
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been carefully thought out, had, on see- 
ing him, snatched his saber from its 
scabbard, as it hung by his side, and 
attacked him, loudly declaring that he 
—Hunter—must not live to repeat what 
he had seen and heard, or to interfere 
with the traitorous plans, which, in his 
rage, Captain Hamilton frankly avowed. 
But Hunter had succeeded in wresting 
the sword from Hamilton’s hands. Then 
his wife, ‘in order to save her lover,” 
had telephoned in the alarm. It was 
his—Hunter’s—opinion that Captain 
Hamilton, in view of his utterly reck- 
less conduct, had been drinking. 
Hunter owned that his own temper 
at last had been so roused that he 
would, had nothing happened, have 
killed Hamilton with the recovered 
saber. But the alarm recalled him to 


his sense of duty, and, knowing that 
Hamilton, the traitor, now was harm- 
less for the time, he had gone to his 
post, resolving to let the law deal with 
the case. 

Only, had he been able to do so, he 


would have spared his wife this open 
disgrace, on account of her guardian 
and adopted father, Colonel Brentwood. 

With his smile of satisfaction notice- 
ably broadened, the judge-advocate 
leaned back in his chair, and turned 
the witness over to the counsel for the 
accused, 

Poor Wilde had not the slightest no- 
tion of what he could do, confident of 
his client’s innocence though he was. 
Marion’s few words, so noble in intent, 
had made him realize that she was 
a witness to be called upon only in the 
last extremity. To some extent, and 
no one could tell in advance how great 
a one, she could not help but corrobo- 
rate her husband’s careful perjury. 

So, with an assumption of confidence 
he was far from feeling, he took up 
his task. 

“Major Hunter,” he began, “you be- 
came suspicious, I think you said, that 
Fraulein von Hess had this notebook, 
containing records of the mine fields, 
by her clutch, impulsively, at the bosom 
of her frock. Did you suppose, then, 
that she had concealed it there?” 

“I did.” 
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“Did you afterward verify this sup- 
position ?” 

“T did.” 

“When, and how ?” 

“She admitted it during a conversa- 
tion I had with her the next evening.” 

“Very good. Major Hunter, in the 
copy of charges furnished to my client, 
the name of Fraulein von Hess does 
not appear as a witness. Why is this?” 

“Because this woman Fraulein von 
Hess is avowedly in love with the ac- 
cused, even yet. Because she would go 
to any length—hesitate at no perjury— 
to clear him.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

“She told me so.” 

“During the conversation you men- 
tioned ?” 

“During that same conversation.” 

“\Vhere did this conversation take 
place?” 

“On the parade ground. 
old gun by the flagstaff.” 

“Oh!” cried Peggy, springing to her 
feet. “Oh! Golly! Say!” 

She laid herself on the rail before her, 
and, with a flourish of petticoats and 
slim, black legs, was over it before 
any one could interfere. Her grand- 
father rapped on the table, and then 
spoke. 

“Peggy—go 
commanded. é 

She stopped, and stretched her hands 
appealingly toward him. 

“But I can’t go back, granddaddy,” 
she cried. “I can’t! It’s for the good 
of the service—really it is!” 

Her quaint earnestness relieved the 
mental tension, and there was a roar 
of laughter, savagely hushed by the 
colonel, which brought tears of anger 
to Peggy’s eyes, but she stood her 
ground, nevertheless. Her grandfather, 
removing his glasses, looked at her for 
a moment gravely. He knew the child, 
and gradually there came back to him 
the recollection of when, and under 
what circumstances, she last had used 
that phrase, “for the good of the serv- 
ice.” He resumed his glasses. 

“Go and speak to Colonel Wilde,” he 
said gravely. 

Wilde, passing an arm around her 


Near the 


back—instantly!” he 
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waist, leaned down as he sat, while 
Peggy, making a funnel of her hands, 
whispered energetically into his ear. As 
he listened, his look of care gradually 
disappeared, and he turned to the puz- 
zled witness with a smile. 

“That's all,” he said. 

“May it please the court, our next 
witness is the telephone operator that 
night on duty at the Battle Command 
station,” said the judge-advocate. 

“If you expect to prove by him only 
that it was Mrs. Hunter who sent in 
the alarm, we concede that,” remarked 
Wilde indifferently. 

The judge-advocate frowned, and 
passed on to his next witness, and after- 
ward to several more. All of these last, 
some truly, some otherwise, tended, in 
their evidence, to confirm Hunter's 
story ; but none of their testimony was 
of any vital import, and, to the perplex- 
ity—not to say apprehension—of the 
judge-advocate, Wilde excused each 
without asking a question. 

“That is our case,” said the judge- 
advocate sullenly, as the last one had 
finished. 

Wilde rose from his chair. 

“If it please the court,” said he, “] 
ask that our first witness, Margaret 
Brentwood, be sworn.” 

“T object!” shouted the judge-adyo- 
cate, starting to his feet. 

“On what grounds?” asked the colo- 
nel, frowning. 

“That child is too young to know the 
nature of an oath.” 

“Objection overruled,’ snapped the 
colonel. “That child knows the nature 
of an oath as well as you do, sir. Let 
the witness be sworn.” 

So Peggy was sworn. Again there 
was a tense silence of interest and cu- 
riosity while the oath was administered 
and the foolish preliminary questions 
put and answered. Wilde, beside Peggy 
herself, was the only one among them 
all, court and spectators alike, who had 
the faintest notion of what her testi- 
mony would be. 

“Was it you, Peggy, who imparted 
to Mrs. Hunter the information which 
caused her to run to the primary sta- 
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tion just before the battle?” asked 
Wilde. 

“It was, sir,” replied Peggy, with 
most unwonted gravity. 

“From whom did you obtain this in- 
formation ?” 

“From Major Hunter and Fraulein 
von Hess.” 

“One moment,’ said an officer, one 
of the members of the court, leaning 
forward. ‘Do you mean to say, Mar- 
garet, that these two people took you 
into their confidence?” 

“I don’t mean to say they intended 
to,” replied Peggy. “But they did.” 

The officer glanced at the two people 
named. Consternation—fear of the un- 
known—began to show in their faces 
so plainly that any who looked might 
see it: there. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Peggy,” continued Wilde, “tell us, 
from the beginning, exactly how you 
obtained this information, and of what 
the information consists.” 

And Peggy told. 

Her memory was startlingly exact. 
In many cases, she quoted what was 
said word for word, and even fell into 
unconscious mimicry of the tone and 
manner of the person whose words she 
was repeating. This utter unconscious- 
ness trebled the dramatic value of the 
mimicry, and carried with her all hear- 
ers as nothing else could have done. 

Once Hunter sprang desperately to 
his feet. 

“If I am to be slandered in this 
shameless manner, it must be in my 
absence!” he shouted, mad with fear. 
“I decline to stay and listen to it!” 

The colonel did not even glance at 
him. 

“Orderly!” he barked. 

The orderly appeared, and saluted. 

“My compliments to the officer of 
the guard. Tell him to station four 
men at the door of this room at once, 
and let no one either enter or leave it 
without my permission.” 

The orderly saluted, and vanished. 
The colonel nodded to Peggy, and she 
continued. 

She went on to the end, helped out 
with a question now and again. No one 
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doubted a word of her testimony; no 
child could have invented such a tale, 
and, besides, there were a thousand bits 
of internal evidence testifying to the 
truth of what she said. As she finished, 
there was a sigh, apparently drawn by 
every soul present, as unanimous as a 
cheer might have been, Half-heartedly, 
the judge-advocate began to cross-ex- 
amine. 

He gained nothing by that. Even 
members of a court are human. Most 
of them had daughters of their own, 
and the sympathy of all went out to 
that brave little figure, sitting alone, 
and so dauntlessly receiving the verbal 
fire. Her testimony was unshaken. 

At last the child was released, and, 
almost crying from the strain under 
which she had labored, went straight 
to Tommy, who consoled her with an 
apple of considerable size, which he 
extracted, with great difficulty, from 
his trousers pocket, and carefully pol- 
ished on the sleeve of his uniform. 
Most of the spectators were able to 
smile indulgently at this. The full sig- 
nificance of what they just had heard 
required time to reach their minds. 

A hurried consultation between the 
judge-advocate and Hunter was _ fol- 
lowed by a request that Hilda be called 
to the stand. Wilde promptly objected. 
Already Hunter had testified adversely 
as to her credibility under the circum- 
stances. But it was the judge-advocate, 
not Major Hunter, who called her, it 
was pointed out to him, and the ob- 
jection was overruled. The credibility 
question could be settled afterward. 

Hilda was not of the many who had 
failed, for the time, to take in the full 
import of Peggy’s testimony, yet her 
imperious head was held as high as 
ever as she passed within the rail. She 
looked at no one. In her face, cold and 
composed as that of a marble statue, 
and as white, there was an air of calm 
finality, at which Hunter quailed, and 
which made the judge-advocate still 
more uneasy than Peggy had left him. 

Of her own accord, Hilda raised her 
right hand. He did not gabble the oath 
in the usual perfunctory manner, but 
recited it impressively : 
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“You ‘swear that the evidence you 
shall give in the case now in hearing 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. So help you 
God ?” 

Without speaking, she bowed, and 
seated herself. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Hilda von Ahrenberg.” 

“Von Ahrenberg!” repeated 
judge-advocate, startled. 

“Von Ahrenberg. I did not give my 
true name when J came here,” she ex- 
plained. 

“I see,” he replied, nervously mop- 
ping his forehead with his handker- 
chief, “Is it true that you are a govern- 
ess in Colonel Brentwood’s employ ?” 

“It is true that I am here ostensibly 
in that capacity.” 

“Ostensibly! And in reality ?” 

“I was a spy. <A spy, as those two 
servants were spies,” she answered, 
with unnatural calm. “A spy, as Ma- 
jor Hunter is a spy—but not a traitor, 
like him.” 

The judge-advocate, who had risen 
in his excitement, now sat heavily down 
again. 

“The woman is manifestly insane!” 
he said. “I have nothing more to ask 
her. 1 move that her testimony, so 
far as taken, shall be stricken out.” 

“T object!” came back promptly from 
Wilde. 

“Objection sustained. She’s not crazy, 
major, in the sense you mean. Take 
the witness, Colonel Wilde,” said Brent- 
wood soberly. 

“Fraulein von Ahrenberg, you say 
you quite realize what your testimony 
has been. Do you expect us to credit 
one who has confessed herself a spy, 
here among us under a false name?” 

“I do, for I shall tell the truth, and 
you all will know that it is the truth,” 
she replied, with the first trace of emo- 
tion she had shown. 

“You heard the testimony of Mar- 
garet Brentwood ?” 

“TI did. It is true in every detail. I 
was sent here by my government to 
get plans of the defenses and of the 
mine fields. Major Hunter, to whom 
I was accredited, sold them to me. In 
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proof, all this information will be found 
among my effects. J have sent none of 
it away.” 

Colonel Brentwood, pale and stern, 
rose from his chair. 

“Fraulein von Ahrenberg, since that 
is your name,” he asked solemnly, “do 
you fully comprehend that by your own 
words you render yourself liable to the 
penalty of—death ?” 

Hilda also rose, and stood facing him 
with a half-contemptuous smile. 

“The penalty of death!” she repeat- 
ed. “The death penalty means nothing 
to me. I know I shall die. I wish to, 
now, for all is over for me.” 

Wilde started to speak; but, with 
an uplifted hand, she stopped him, and 
went on. 

“Listen: It was not to protect my- 
self that I allowed Captain Hamilton 
to be accused. I did it because I wished 
to see him degraded from his rank— 
deprived of all he held dear. I wished 
this because I loved him. Loved him, 
Colonel Brentwood, as you loved the 
woman who bore your son—more, for 
I am a woman, and he conquered me. 
And I thought that he might turn to 
me at last, as the only one who would 
not forsake him. But that is past now. 
It is I, not he, who have nothing left. 
Yet this much I wish to take with me— 
the knowledge that my memory should 
not be a horror to him—that he should 
try, at least, to give to a woman who 
tried to atone—who loved well enough 
to give him into the arms of another — 
forgiveness, that’s all!” 

Her voice was not loud, yet no one 
in the great room missed a word, so 
still it was. Such a speech at a court- 
martial was unheard of, yet no one in- 
terrupted her. 

As the last few words were spoken, 
her softened eyes were resting on Jack. 
She did not wait for him to answer. 
Perhaps his face assured her of the for- 
giveness she sought. Hardening once 
more, her glance shifted to Hunter, and 
at the same instant her arm, which had 
been held across her breast, was ex- 
tended with the quickness of a striking 
snake, and in her hand all saw the blue 
glint of a small automatic pistol. 
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“Stop her!” cried Jack, springing in 
front of, and toward, her. 

He was too late. The spiteful little 
voice of the pistol sounded, and he 
fell, with a crash, to the floor. The 
chaplain, vaulting the rail, snatched the 
weapon from her hand. 

For the moment that it took the tiny 
puff of vapor from the smokeless pow- 
der to dissolve, there was a dead si- 
lence, broken by Hilda’s voice—cold, 
and vibrant with self-contempt. 

“Another failure!” she said. “He 
lies there! And I—and that cringing 
coward—live.”’ 

As though her words had broken a 
spell, there instantly was wild confusion. 
\Women screamed, men swore, and 
Brentwood barked orders. Hilda alone 
stood calm. At first no one noticed her 
in the confusion. As the doctors changed 
his position, Jack could see her looking 
tragically down at him, and he tried to 
tell her that he knew that the bullet was 
not meant for him, and found, to his 
astonishment, that he could not. 

He was perfectly conscious, yet it 
seemed to him that it was some one 
else—not he—who knew what was go- 
ing on around him. Some one who saw 
and heard these things vaguely, as 
though through a mist that obscured 
hearing as well as sight. 

In this way, he became aware that 
the court, hastily sitting again, took the 
formal vote of his acquittal, even when 
the doctors still were working over him, 
and by this fact he knew that the soom 
must have been cleared. He knew that 
Hunter had been ordered into close ar- 
rest, and that men had been stationed 
at his quarters to see that he did not 
break it. Also, he was dimly aware 
that Hilda had been led, unresisting, 
from the room. 

The sound of a shot called him back 
to clearer consciousness. A scream fol- 
lowec it, a scuffle, smashing blows, and 
another shot. Then a rush of running 
feet, and a pause. 

“She’s gone, poor thing! So have 
the other two,” he heard a doctor say. 
“I fancy, though, it’s all for the best, 
as things stand.” 

“But—good God—how horrible!” It 
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was the colonel who spoke. “Sentry, 
how did this happen ?” 

The voice of a blubbering boy re- 
plied; Jack recognized it as coming 
from a recently enlisted member of his 
own battery. 

“*Twasn’t my fault, no ways, coinel, 
sir. De Chinks knocked at de door, like 
dey always does when dey wants 
sump’m. When I op’m de door, de 
Jady was jus’ a-go’n’ by. One er de 
Chinks jumps out an’ grabs de bay’net 
outer me belt. I was between ’em, but 
de lady, she shoves me one side, an’ 
stands dere, wit’ ’er han’s behint her. 
Before me an’ Denny can shoot “ 

A fresh spasm of blubbering inter- 
rupted him, but Jack had heard enough 
to know that Hiida was dead. 

The really important thing for him, 
just then, however, was the fact that 
they were lifting him onto a stretcher, 
and that.it hurt him fearfully. 

As the moon was rising, and the sky 
was streaked now and then with rock- 
ets from the residences outside the res- 
ervation boundaries, Colonel Brentwood 
left his office. The triple tragedy had 
sickened him. Though he was inclined 
to think, with the doctor, that under 
the circumstances it was all for the best, 
still, from the bottom of his tender 
heart, he pitied Hilda. Her body and 
mind alike had been so magnificent, 
and her courage, too. The whole affair, 
from first to last, seemed such a waste 
—such a deplorable waste! 

The battle, fought such a short time 
ago, had been like a tonic to him; but 
this sort of thing wore on him terribly. 
It was as though twenty years had been 
laid on his shoulders as he doggedly 
plodded his way along Officers’ Row. 
For he had still another duty to per- 
form; one to which he had made up 
his mind an hour before. 

The sentries—there were two of them 
—snapped their rifles to “‘present” as 
the colonel stopped in front of Hun- 
ter’s quarters. Saluting mechanically 
he opened the door without knock- 
ing, went in, and closed it behind him. 

Hunter was sitting at a table, his 
head pillowed on his folded arms. He 
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raised a haggard face as his superior 
entered, but did not speak. Nor did 
the colonel. Hunter’s sword lay on the 
bed; on a table near lay a service pistol. 
The colonel took them both. 

“Well?” asked Hunter hoarsely. 

“Hunter,” said the older man very 
quietly, “the baggage of that unfor- 
tunate girl who caused herself to be 
killed this afternoon was brought to 
me. There is no need for me to tell 
you what was in it.” 

He paused for an instant, and then 
went on: 

“Also, I hardly need tell you that in 
any case your life is forfeit. But, in 
a sense, you are Marion’s husband. Le- 
gally she bears your name. I would 
spare her, if I can, the court-martial 
that must condemn you, and—and what 
comes after. I take your sword, But 
I know of no regulation that compels 
me to take this, as well.” 

Twirling the cylinder to see that it 
was loaded, the colonel laid the pistol 
near Hunter’s hand. 

“T will wait below for five minutes,” 
he said, and, turning, he left the room. 

At the bottom of the stairs he paused. 
There came the sounds of a muffled 
shot, and of excited voices. 

Casting the sword from him into a 
corner, as though it were an unclean 
thing, Brentwood hurried home. 

Unseen in the darkness of the pas- 
sage, he paused before the open door 
of a room on the lower floor, hastily 
fitted up as a bedroom, where a shaded 
light was burning. Jack was_ lying 
there, asleep. By his side sat Marion, 
fanning him, with a look on her face 
which may have brought memories back 
to the mind of old John Brentwood, for 
he brushed his hand across his eyes, and 
hurried on to the dining room, 

The colonel was not a drinking man. 
Nevertheless, he nearly filled a small 
glass from a decanter on the sideboard. 
Leaving it there, he went to the corner, 
where Jack’s saber still rested. He took 
it, and hung it, as Peggy had done, 
across that of his dead son. Raising 
his glass, he drank a silent toast to them 
both. 
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OW do you do, Mrs. Fotheringill ? 
So very glad to see you back 
from the other side. When did 

you arrive? Thursday? Yes, the Ca- 
labria is getting to be a little slow, just 
a little passé. Yes, I know her very” 
well; I crossed in her several times 
when she was the crack ship of the line. 
No, I’ve not been in her lately. I always 
make it a rule to cross in their best 
boat. It may seem selfish, but I want 
to be on the survivor if there is a col- 
lision; besides, you’re thrown with all 
the interesting people when you cross 
in the fast ships. 

“Yes, as you say, only college profes- 
sors and the intellectuals cross on ” 
slow boats—the ocean dachshunds, a 
some one has called them, in aac: 
tion to the greyhounds. The last time 
I crossed we had on board two of the 
Astorbilts, four Metropolitan Opera 


H 
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high C attractions, the Duke of Peri- 
winkle, and the lady that does ‘The Dip 
of Death’ in the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. Yes, and a bearded lady from 
a Brooklyn museum, too. It gave one 
such a cosmopolitan feeling, seeing them 
all together. 

“And did you have any trouble with 
the custom house? Yes, you did. I 
expected as much—I always do. They 
grow more impertinently inquisitive 
every trip, but I make it a point not to 
encourage them, when they go too far; 
I call it very ungentlemanly, Mrs. Foth- 
eringill, and a thing no free-born Amer- 
ican woman should stand.”  Bridling 
momentarily with indignation. 

“When I came home, the time before 
last, Maude and Jessie were with me. 
We had been over to get Maude’s trous- 
seau. And I advised her not to de- 
clare the two dozen pairs of silk stock- 
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“ ‘Sir, this young lady is not the unprotected object that you seem to think!” 


ings in her trunk. To tell the truth, 
Mrs. Totheringill, I may be old-fash- 
ioned, but I did not think it was a deli- 
cate statement for a young lady to make 
to a man with whom she is not ac- 
quainted.” With the air of wondering 
what the world is coming to. “There 
are some things that should be sacred, 
and the young man that examined the 
trunks was a perfect stranger to all of 
us. So Maude, being a very modest 
and well-bred girl, concealed all but two 
pairs of stockings. Where? Well, they 
were wearing very large pompadours 
that year, and the lining in her hand bag 
was loose. 

“*Have you any more silk stock- 


ings?’ this most ill-bred young man in- 


quired of Maude, and 
1 spoke up: ‘Sir, 
this young lady is not 
the unprotected ob- 
ject that you seem to 
think! She has a fa- 
ther and a fiancé, who 
will avenge this lib- 
erty properly. The 
days of chivalry are 
not yet dead!’ The 
young man said noth- 
ing further about the 
matter; in fact, he 
seemed anxious to 
finish with us. Yes, 
dear Mrs. Fotherin- 
gill, a little firmness 
at the right time is all 
that is necessary. 
“Did you bring 
over any Venetian 
bead hatpins? You 
did! They make 
such charming pres- 
ents when one has a 


large family connec- 
tion, What? They’ve 


the price of 
them! What an out- 
rage! They are no 
longer two for five, or 
twenty-five centesimi, 
as we say over there. 
Do you know, some- 
thing told me I ought 
to have gone over 
this year? Yes, there is something in 
premonitions, say what you will.” With 
intense eagerness. “And what is the 
price of them now? Five cents apiece! 
Heavens! I can remember when we 
got them three for five. I always gave 
them to my husband’s relatives. Such 
nice presents, as they made, for in-laws. 
I'll never go to Venice again—the place 
ought to be boycotted. 

“And did you have a_ comfortable 
lodging in Venice? The Palazzo Ven- 
drimini—yes, I know it well. Those old 
palaces sound very impressive when 
writing to friends, but aren’t they too 
awful for any one used to the com- 
forts of a New York flat? I used to 
sit shivering in what they called the 
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grande salon, trying to enjoy a fresco by 
Aliense, when I was homesick for a nice, 
snug cartridge paper and steam heat. 
But I did feel that I ought to take ad- 
vantage of the local color, so I wrote 
several papers for my literary club in 
New York, dating them from the Pa- 
lazzo Vendrimini—it did give them an 
air of great authority. 

“Did you devote much time to the 
galleries and museums? No? I think 
you were very sensible. One is apt to 
devote too much time to them, when one 
first goes over. Yes, it is the mistake 
of the novice. Then, one settles down 
to enjoying Europe rationally—the 
cheaper clothes, the fascinating curio 
shops, and the perfect little cakes. I 
can never make up my mind whether I 
enjoy Paris more than Venice, or Venice 
more than Florence, or Rome more than 
all of them—they all have such perfect 
little cakes.” Warming visi- 
bly to the theme. “Yes, 
dear Mrs. Fotheringill, we 
may pride ourselves on our 
progress here in America, 


but compare our pastry with 


that of the older civiliza- 
tions. 

“Of course, you went to 
Ilorian’s for tea in the 
afternoons while you were 
in Venice. Yes, every one 
does. Isn’t it brilliant? Did 
you ever see such distingué- 
looking men? So many of 
them look as if they were 
pretenders. What? Oh, no, 
not that kind of a pretender. 
I mean a royal pretender—a 
pretender to a throne. Oh, 
yes, they are just as good 
family as the kings them- 
selves—sometimes even bet- 
ter—but through politics, 
or something, they are 
forced to live out of the 
country. Yes, and, as I was 
saying, so many of them 
come to Venice. Don Carlos, 
the Spanish pretender, lived 
there for years. But, then, 
one can’t be too particular— 
not all the handsome, melan- 
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choly men that twirl their mustaches at 
I‘lorian’s are royal, 

“We had such a disagreeable experi- 
ence that I don’t mind telling you in 
the strictest confidence. Yes, 1 know 
you wouldn't repeat it ; not that it would 
reflect on us, but it was trying. 

“As I said, we were in the habit of 
taking tea at Florian’s every afternoon, 
And we always had one particular table. 
Yes, near the balustrade, so we could 
see what was happening on both sides. 
Well, this stunning-looking man would 
come in directly after us, and take the 
table facing. Oh, no, my ‘dear, nothing 
like that ; he never smiled—he looked as 
if he never wanted to smile again. Well, 
yes, his expression led us to believe that 
he had sustained some great loss. He 
would sit there, looking straight ahead. 
The girls felt there was something royal 
about him. He never took anything 





“There he was, that wretched man, that impostor !” 
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but black coffee, two or three cups, and 
smoked long, thin, aristocratic cigarettes. 
He gave the place such a tone. 

“Finally he seemed to be respectfully 
conscious of Jessie’s presence—it was 
just that, my dear Mrs. Fotheringill, 
nothing more. He didn’t look, he bare- 
ly glanced; but those great, melancholy 
eyes would take in Jessie, as he looked 
straight ahead. She said if he were 
ever presented to her in due form, by 
our ambassador, for instance, that she 
would like to embroider him a sofa pil- 
low with his family coat of arms on it. 

“We asked Mrs. Wilkes, who knows 
every one, but she could not identify 
him. She said he wasn’t the Spanish 
pretender, nor the Portuguese, nor the 
Duke of Orleans. And then, one day, 
we found out. Of course, you under- 
stand that this is sacredly confidential. 
We went to have our hair marceled, all 
three of us. Yes, they do burn it ter- 
ribly, but it is becoming. Well, as I 
was saying, we went to a new place to 
have it done. And, oh, my dear, when 
we were shown into the back room, we 
all nearly died of shock! There he was, 
that wretched man, that impostor, that 
adventurer, in a white jacket, twiddling 
a curling iron to cool it. After that we 
never went to Florian’s again. And, 
as there was nothing else in Venice real- 
ly interesting, we went right on to 
Munich, where we had the address of a 
positively inspired dressmaker. 

“Oh, you had clothes ‘made in Mu- 
nich, too, did you?” In the reproving 
accents of one who has been wantonly 
imitated. “Yes, they are wonderful— 
all that handwork for just the same 
price. Where was it that you said you 
had your clothes made?” Long pause 
as the lady declines to commit herself 
in this particular. “Not that it would 
interest me, dear Mrs. Fotheringill, as I 
always go to the ‘court dressmaker. 
They are absolutely exclusive—one must 
present a letter before going there. 

“A letter of credit? Oh, dear, no, a 
letter of introduction. Oh, you did go 
to the court dressmaker’s without a let- 
ter of introduction. Well, yes, some- 
times they do run up a little frock in 
their eff season, but the letter always 
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insures the services of their best fitter.” 
With the air of having scored a delayed 
but final triumph. “I know, I’ve been 
going there for years! 

“No, I don’t mind in the least your 
hesitating about telling who was your 
dressmaker. I’ve scores of addresses 
that I'd never think of giving to any 
one. Americans ruin places so—ho- 
tels, shops, and dressmakers, They sim- 
ply pay anything, and it’s such a mis- 
take! It’s not at all ‘smart’ to be ex- 
travagant on the other side; only the 
eommon people waste money. And our 
tips, too; they are entirely too large to 
be good form. Some one was telling 
of an American who had lived so long 
in England that she spoke English per- 
fectly, and it was only when she tipped 
them that the tradespeople knew she 
was not English; so they never did quite 
so well by her. 

“No, as you say, there is not much 
to interest any one in Munich outside 
of their cheaper clothes. Opera? Well, 
I don’t care much for opera outside 
of New York. Yes, I suppose the peo- 


ple in the boxes in Munich are as in- 
teresting to the residents as our box 
people are to us; only I don’t know 
them, and, as I said to my daughters, 
what's the use of wasting money to 


look at people you don’t know? You 
might not be looking at the right ones. 
How can we tell them apart? The 
brewers from the nobility, the beerage 
from the peerage, as some one once 
said. So I simply did not patronize the 
opera at all. 

“Did you find it inconvenient not 
speaking the foreign languages? Only 
when you wanted to buy a mustard 
plaster? Oh, it wasn’t the mustard 
leaf, but the mustard for the old-fash- 
ioned kind? You had a feeling that 
it wouldn't be the real thing unless you 
asked for it in English? You finally 
sent to London for it? That must have 
been trying. You are studying Ger- 
man now? Yes, it is necessary in these 
days of broader culture. One never 
knows in what language one may need 
a mustard plaster. 

“Must you be going? It was so dear 
of you to come. Good-by.” 
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I you ask me how these things could 
possibly come to pass, in a day 
of newspapers, telephone, cables, 

wirelesses ; in a day of traveling Ameri- 
cans when to meet one’s next-door 


neighbors from Sandusky at the foot 
of the pyramids, with Napoleon’s “forty 
centuries looking down” upon one, is as 
commonplace as to meet them at the 
grocer’s; if you ask me how these things 
could possibly come to pass in a world 


where it is next to impossible to keep 
a secret, in a world where the dissem- 
ination of news, the annihilation of 
space, are casual, everyday matters—I 
can only answer you obstinately that 
these things did happen... Possible or 
not, they happened. 

After all, the Kellers were not noted 
people until their untimely taking off 
gave them the distinction of a large, 
headlined obituary in the local press, 
and a brief paragraph in that of the 
metropolis. It was not as though two 
of the Vanderbilts or Rockefellers had 
been simultaneously drowned. In neither 
the great world of fashion nor the great 
world of finance were they of any im- 
portance; although they were as im- 
portant and as fashionable as most of 
us in Putnam. 

Alice’s father had been the leading 
doctor here for years, Dick’s father had 
been the leading lawyer; both of their 
paternal grandfathers had been minis- 
ters, and both their fathers had made 
wise investments. As a landed aristoc- 
racy went in Putnam, they were landed 
aristocrats. 


By/lmne ONagar 
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To tell the story properly, I suppose 
I ought to go back to the beginning. 
That was their marriage. I suppose 
they thought it the end of their story— 
in Putnam we don’t indulge ourselves 
in the excitement of affairs meriting the 
naine of stories after we are married; 
those of us who do are distinctly not of 
the class to which Dick and Alice be- 
longed. And so, I dare say, when half 
the town—the respectable, well-to-do 
half—gathered at Doctor Eldridge’s to 
throw rice at Dick and Alice, according 
to our primitively merry custom, as they 
scampered off the piazza and ran down 
the garden to the carriage, no one im- 
agined that there was very much “story” 
left in the situation. 

It was a match of which Putnam, as 
a community, approved. They were 
well matched in age, in education—they 
had both been to college; in looks— 
they were both good-looking; in posi- 
tion, in money, and in everything. I 
suppose that there were more girls who 
felt a little faint ashes-of-roses misti- 
ness of unhappiness over Dick Keller’s 
snatching from the roll call of Putnam’s 
eligible bachelors than there were lads 
who felt the same thing of Alice. 

Alice, for all her good looks and all 
the other advantages which I have cata- 
logued, was not one of your “popular” 
girls; and Dick was always and em- 
phatically g popular young man. Sunny- 
tempered, laughing, kind, fond of every 
sort of a frolic—that was Dick. Alice 
was kind, too, of course; it was really 
more of a virtue in her than in him, 
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for she wasn’t spontaneously fond of 
people, as he was. She was more re- 
served, more dignified. Perhaps she 
was deeper—but that touches the point 
of the story. 

I know—never mind how it happens, 
but 1 do know it for a fact—I know 
that she held back from marrying him 
for a long time, not from any doubt 
about her own feelings, but because she 
wasn’t sure of his. She told him so— 
she was one of those high-minded girls 
who would feel it a desecration ever to 
pretend anything in love. She would 
as soon, so she told my niece Muriel, 
who is of a different pattern altogether, 
go into a church and kneel with a pre- 
tense upon her lips, as to speak any- 
thing but the full, clear truth about her 
own feelings to any one who had ac- 
quired a right to know anything about 
her feelings. 

So she tried to keep Dick away—or 
she thought that she tried to keep him 
away—by telling him that she was not 
sure of the depth and permanency of 
his love. She might as well have tried 
to kill a seed by planting it in the 
warm, mellow, dark earth, instead of 
leaving it lying around loose. 

It was a statement like that—that she 
actually loved him, that she hesitated 
not from doubt of herself but from 
doubt of him—that naturally finished 
Dick. He was bound to prove that his 
love was as deep and permanent as love 
is made. And, after trying to keep him 
at arm's length for a few months, Alice 
capitulated, and the rice throwing fol- 
lowed in due order. 

Now, his marriage made Dick hap- 
pier, friendlier, more impulsively kind 
and gay than ever. He wasn’t a bit 
solemn about it—it wasn’t his nature to 
be. He whistled all over their pretty 
new house, it was stone and timber, and 
as charming a design as you ever saw 
in any architectural magazine. He de- 
signed it himself. Putnam began to 
have need of architects about ten years 
before their wedding, when the new 
mills went up on the river and the N. 
Y. O. & C. established a branch to the 
city. 

[ used to think, sometimes, that he 
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was not quite judicious in the way he 


treated Alice those first eight months. 
She was all for the sacredness of love, 
you see, and he was all for the glad- 
ness of it. She wanted to shut the 
world out and to sit with him talking 
poetry before the fire; he wanted to call 
the world in to share their happiness. 

He couldn’t pass her by without giv- 
ing her some little caress, without press- 
ing her shoulder, or dropping a kiss on 
her hair; Alice had beautiful hair, ruddy 
brown and naturally waving, and she 
wore it in a way that was a cross be- 
tween a marble statue’s style and that 
of a picture of the Virgin; it was be- 
coming to Alice; still, [ don’t think it 
justified her in despising girls who used 
curling irons. But that was the kind of 
a person she was—that really describes 
her. Having lovely, wavy hair herself, 
she despised girls who used curling 
irons. 

Well, you can imagine that the com- 
bination of Greek goddess and Ma- 
donna didn’t care for Dick's demonstra- 
tive style. 

“Don’t you remember the first time 
you kissed me?” she asked once. Never 
mind how I know! I’m not an eaves- 
dropper merely because my _ favorite 
afternoon lounging place is a hammock 
on one side the thick Norway spruce 
hedge, on the other side of which was 
the Kellers’ arbor. “Don’t you remem- 
ber that?” she asked him reproachfully 
one afternoon when she had been inter- 
rupted in her reading of a book by hav- 
ing him creep up behind her, and give 
her a sort of loud, burlesque kiss on 
the tip of the nose. Dick admitted that 
he remembered, and she reproached him. 

“Then, how—/ow,” she asked, ‘can 
you perform this travesty of kissing 
now °” 

“There’s a little caterpillar about to 
glide down between your collar and 
your neck,” said Dick, evading the sub- 
ject of his own shortcomings. “Lean 
over and [ll knock him off.””. And when 
she leaned and he knocked off the bug, 
he gave her another noisy, burlesque 
kiss on the ear. 

“That one is because you’re such a 
nice, proper, young person!” he told her. 
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And if pettishness were not too tri- 
fling a word to apply to anything as seri- 
ous, as sad, as Alice’s anger, I should 
say that her answer was very pettish. 
It made him halt in his jesting. 

“I’m not a very abysmal fellow, that’s 
true, Alice, my dear,” he said, in a dif- 
ferent tone. “I dwell on a very com- 
monplace plane, I’m afraid. And I 
know you ought to have married Shake- 
speare and the makers of the world’s 
great literature Don't be angry, 
dear; I’m not flippant. It’s only my 
unfortunate habit of speech. I know 
that I’m not worthy of you, darling. 
But I love you with all my heart and 
soul. If it isn’t much of a heart and 
soul, I’m sorry, for your sake. For 
they’re yours—utterly, Alice!’ 

“Why don’t you always talk to me 
like that?” asked Alice, mollified. ‘Ah, 
dearest, don’t let us permit our love 
to become commonplace, to become— 
vulgarized. It is in our own hands now 
—the future. Let us resolve not to have 
it sordid or cheap. It is the most beau- 
tiful thing in all the world. Let us 
treat it as though we knew we had a 
jewel of great price in our possession. 
let us make our life a case worthy of 
it; let us lock it up from all the prying 
eyes in the world—the eyes that would 
dare to try to estimate its value, the 
envious eyes, the belittling eyes ; 

“Foolish girl—though eloquent!’ in- 
terrupted Dick. ‘Let us admit that we 
have a corner in sunshine, and let it 
beam over as much of the world as it 
can reach.” 

Well, they argued a little longer that 
day. And I gather they fell into the 
habit of arguing rather frequently. Not 
only about the gentility of demonstra- 
tions of affection—for that is what 
Alice’s wailing was all about—but about 
all sorts of things. 

Before six months were passed, there 
were some in Putnam who asked indig- 
nantly why Alice Eldridge had mar- 
ried Dick Keller, if she thought his man- 
ners so inferior to her own, and merely 
wanted to make him over. She had 
begun to snub him in public, you see. 
I could have told them—and did—why 
she married him; she had fallen in love 
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with him for the same reasons which 
would have made any other girl fall in 
love with him—his height, and the com- 
fortable breadth of his shoulders, the 
glint in his blue eyes, the dent in the 
corner of his mouth when he laughed, 
the big, good-natured, whole-hearted yi- 
tality of him. 

Of course, Alice believed that she had 
fallen in love with him for quite other 
reasons; she despised physical beauty, 
she said—and, indeed, she thought so— 
as much as any covenanting ancestor she 
could ever have had. 

“T could have loved you—I must have 
loved you—if you had been a dwarf, a 
cripple, Dick!” she cried to him one day 
when some intrusive little person had 
been presuming to tell how “how per- 
fectly adorable-looking” her husband 
was. “It’s your mind, your heart—it’s 
you that I love!” 

And Dick had replied, quite gravely 
for him: “Indeed, I hope so, Alice.” 

“You,” she went on, with that per- 
sistent craze for self-torture which a 
certain class of tensely strung women 
possess, “you are different. I don’t 
think you could see the beauty in a 
poor, little wisp of a woman, even 
though her soul were like a star.” 

“Well, I happen to have had the luck 
to fall in love with a woman whose 
looks and whose soul are both starlike, 
so we won't have to worry about what 
didn’t, and can’t, and couldn’t happen.” 

He was very comfortable and easy- 
going about it, which wasn’t at all what 
Alice wanted. She wanted a_ few 
heroics. 

“No,” she went on, as though medi- 
tating aloud, “the actual, the present— 
the physical, if you will—mean so much 
to you. You, Dick, dear, for all that 
you love me—and indeed I think that 
you do love me—could not be constant 
to our love if I were withdrawn from 
you. Now, confess, could you?” 

“Oh, I hope that my constancy would 
be equal to the strain of a few weeks’ 
withdrawal. Are you going visiting, 
Alice ?” 

“T am not talking of a few weeks. I 
am talking of—forever. If I should 
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die, Dick———” 
most tearful. 

“Oh, Alice, dear, don’t, don’t ‘be a 
sweet, lugubrious goose!” 

“But would you ?” 

“Of course I should! Now, for 
Heaven's sake, drop this funeral march, 
and let’s get on to something more 
cheerful.” 

“Dick,” said Alice, in tones of pro- 
foundest conviction, quite unmoved by 
his plea for a change of subject, “Dick, 
if I should die, I think you would marry 
again within two years. You would not 
be to blame—it’s your nature, your tem- 
perament. I only hope”—and Alice 
wept a tear or two of self-pity—"I only 
hope that you would never feel exactly 
the same thing for her that you have felt 
for me.” 

“T promise you I'll not. I promise 
you to hate the lady. Now, are you 
satisfied ?” asked Dick, laughing and try- 
ing to pull her over to the comfortable 
support of his shoulder for her little 
weeping spell. But, bless you, she was 


Alice’s voice grew al- 


indignant with him for laughing at her! 


And so things went on. Alice had 
friends and confidantes, in spite of her 
desire to shut a prying world out from 
any participation in her inner life. I 
don’t mean that she went about com- 
plaining of Dick’s effervescent spirits 
and arguing from them to a volatile 
nature. She only talked about the dif- 
ference between men and women, the 
more steadfast affections of the femi- 
nine heart, the surer sweep of the less 
tumultuous feminine emotions. 

But she adored her boyish, handsome, 
sunny husband, notwithstanding her 
misgivings as to the Gibraltar-like qual- 
ity of his temperament. And he palpa- 
bly adored her, though he could not 
wear the long face of the typical devo- 
tee. He whistled, and laughed, and 
worked, and danced—he was one of the 
best dancers in Putnam; Alice had never 
learned, being above the frivolities even 
at the age when most of us go obedient- 
ly to dancing class, swinging our tiny 
pumps in a bag by our side. 

She had told him that, of course, she 
didn’t want him to give up the—amuse- 
ment or exercise or whatever one would 
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call it—merely because she didn’t share 
in it. And he had taken her at her word. 
She went to the dances, of course; but 
I think it nearly killed her to see how 
he delighted in the music, the motion— 
the exuberant, rhythmic motion—while 
she sat with the chaperons or the card 
players. 

She really hated cards, too, but she 
had to learn bridge to give herself any 
share at all in our mild festivities. She 
would have much preferred staying at 
home with Dick, reading Maeterlinck 
or discussing the theory of a socialistic 
state. But since he wasn’t that sort of 
a person, she couldn’t—at least, not so 
soon after her marriage. 

Well, they had been married in June. 
They had not taken any wedding trip at 
that time—only two weeks off at the 
shore—because Dick’s partner was 
abroad. When he returned, it was to 
be Dick’s turn. And the newly married 
couple were to have a tour in Europe 
the spring after the wedding. 

They professed to go with some dis- 
inclination. They had begun planning 
gardens, and had started their seeds in 
hotbeds that they had constructed. Alice 
was genuinely interested in the garden 
schemes, and Dick had thrown himself 
into them with enthusiasm, partly be- 
cause he couldn't help working hard on 
anything which promised to increase the 
sum of beauty and joy in the world, 
partly because he loved Alice so much, 
and loved all that she loved, but chiefly 
because he couldn't be anything else 
than enthusiastic about anything that he 
undertook. 

So that when they turned their hot- 
beds over to me—as next-door neigh- 
bor, and a gardener from the days be- 
fore they were born—and to Sandy, the 
professional who “did” for us all on 
the Hill, they professed to be only half 
glad to be starting on their deferred 
wedding trip. 

“But we'll be back by August!” cried 
Alice. “In time for the phlox, and the 
rudbeckia, and the dahlias, and asters, 
and chrysanthemums, even if we miss 
the roses, and peonies, and larkspur.” 

“You’ve got years and years for roses 
and larkspur,”’ I told them—a little en- 
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viously, for when my garden is in bloom 
| wish to live at least another season to 
watch it unfold once more; and the sea- 
sons grow fewer and fewer for me. 

But never mind me and my garden. 
When I half envied those young things, 
starting off for Italy and Spain, because 
of the gardening years that stretched 
long and sunny before them, I did not 
know that we in Putnam would be 
mourning them before the summer was 
out. 

It was July when we heard it. They 
had been rambling about at their own 
sweet wills, not doing any very set or 
touristlike things. And it had been on 
some local excursion on which they had 
ventured from a little Spanish town 
that they had met their deaths. A whole 
boatload of people out for a day’s 
pleasuring, and only a half dozen were 
left to tell the tale! Somewhere near 
the African shore the sudden squall had 
struck them, and desolation followed. 

It was not wonderful that we in Put- 
nam did not hear of the disaster for a 
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A liberal dose of smelling salts restored me. 


time. When half a hamlet is wiped out 
by a sudden calamity, the survivors are 
more concerned with their own grief 
than with the fate of two incompre- 
hensible foreigners, however agreeable 
these have been. 

It was two full months, and Alice’s 
father was worrying over not hearing 
from her, when the queer Spanish letter 
reached us. The two, the renowned 
and gracious sefor and his beautiful 
and virtuous sefora, had perished un- 
timely along with sixty of the bravest 
and the best of the hamlet; the sefor’s 
body had been among those which the 
sea had claimed for its own, but the 
sefora’s had been found, sadly recog- 
nizable, on the Algerian shore, a week 
after the calamity, and had been buried 
with due rites in the churchyard of ‘the 
little Spanish hamlet to which it had 
been returned. It may have been that 
the sefiora was not of the faith—many 
foreigners were not, God pity them and 
bring them to the light! But, even so, 
such a sudden death as hers must can- 
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cel many deficiencies in heaven, and she 
lay in consecrated ground. 

When Doctor Eldridge read that let- 
ter he arose and groped his way to the 
telephone. He got Dick’s father at the 
end of the wire, but he could not speak. 
And when old Mr. Keller reached the 
old Eldridge place, Doctor Eldridge was 
dead—aAlice’s one relative. 

There came official confirmation of 
the news from the consul of the near- 
est Spanish port, where such high offi- 
cials were needed. And I could scarce- 
ly bear to look at Alice’s dahlias blazing 
and Alice’s asters nodding their starry 
heads all that autumn. 

“There’s one thing,” sobbed my niece 
Muriel, who had loved Dick as she did 
her own brothers, and who had always 
looked up to Alice, “‘there’s one thing 
that must have made her happy, if she 
knew that they were both dying to- 
gether. She'll never have to worry in 


heaven about whether or not he would 
have been true to her, had she been 
obliged to leave him alone on earth.” 


Muriel’s language was twisted, and 
her theology was not orthodox, I’m sure, 
but I understood her meaning, and I 
sympathized with her point of view. 
They had had their nearly flawless idyl, 
poor, young children, and now it was 
set away in the abiding place of all per- 
fect things, beyond the fear of change 
or marring. 

After our first horror of grief had 
passed, I think that all of us, neighbors 
and friends of the young people, felt 
the same way about it. We missed 
them, of course; we missed him es- 
pecially. 

But the days had their old habit of 
being filled, and it was only when I 
looked out at their closed house, across 
the lawn, that I realized poignantly what 
a difference there was in Putnam. Dick’s 
father and mother deferred opening the 
house and offering it for rent or sale. 
They were broken sadly by their sor- 
row. 

And then, one day, when the air was 
golden with down-dropping maple 
leaves, and pungent with their odor, old 
Mrs. Keller came running down their 
steps as I went by on my way to mar- 
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ket. She couldn't speak—she could only 
catch me by the arm and gasp for 
breath. Her cap—she was an old-fash- 
ioned, little woman, and she wore the 
last cap seen in Putnam—was all awry. 
Finally she managed to make me un- 
derstand that I was to go inside. 

Wondering, I went. There sat my 
brother-in-law, Harvey Leight, who was 
Mr. Keller’s law partner, and Harvey 
held a letter in his hands, and was bid- 
ding his partner “take it calmly, take it 
calmly, Rick, old man!” 

Dick Keller had written from Algiers. 
He had.written to his father’s partner, 
fearing the effect of shock upon his 
father at the unprepared announcement 
that he was alive. 

He had been picked up by a boat on 
the day of the accident. He had suf- 
fered a complicated concussion of the 
brain, and had only just recovered 
enough to realize the situation. He 
would follow the letter to his bereft 
home by the next steamer. He had 
crossed to Spain, and had seen Alice’s 
grave, and had had it appropriately 
marked. He finished: 


My parents will forgive me, sir, and you, 
I am sure, will understand me if I say that 
this return to life is almost too bitter for me 
to bear. 


Well, he came back, and all our hearts 
were torn between gladness at having 
him again, and pity for him. Perhaps 
most of us couldn’t have been in love 
with so superior a person as Alice—but 
Dick had been in love with her. Per- 
haps most of us could have picked flaws 
in her perfection, but Dick never had 
picked flaws in it. Measured by his own 
feelings—and what other measure is 
there ?—Dick’s loss had been irrepara- 
ble. - 

He went back to live in the pretty 
stone and timber house. An old nurse 
of his came to keep it for him, and a 
maid of Alice’s régime came to help 
her. He smiled at the people who told 
him that he was “morbid” to go back 
there. It was his home, he told those 
who were close enough to his heart in 
intimacy to merit an answer, and the 
place where he had been supremely 
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happy. What was morbid about living 
in it? 

So he lived there, quite comfortably 
as it began by and by to appear. He 
went to his office every day, and grad- 
ually he threw himself into work with 
his old-time ardor. In six months one 
could hear him whistling as he pottered 
about among the plants in his little 
greenhouse—the little greenhouse had 
been one of Alice’s plans. 

He did not go to any dance that win- 
ter, of course, but he frequently made 
one of a quartet for bridge in the long 
evenings—usually in the house of some 
of the older people. And he was much 
with his father and mother. 

A memorial window to Alice ap- 
peared in the church—Christ stilling the 
waves; the inscription shocked some 
conservative members of the parish who 
held that nothing but the Scriptures 
should ever be written in an edifice dedi- 
cated to Christian worship. But I liked 
it. 

Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
On, no! It is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark. 


Some of those who did not criticize it 
on account of its being Shakespeare 
instead of Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John, criticized it as sentimental, demon- 
strative. Well, Dick always had been 
sentimental in a way, and demonstra- 
tive in a way; and, for my part, I was 
glad that he dared be himself as publicly 
as thts. 

I remembered one afternoon, when I 
awakened from a,nap in the hammock, 
to hear them reading the sonnets on the 
other side of the spruce hedge. 

“Think how he will feel sitting un 
der that with his second wife, every 
Sunday!” my niece Muriel scoffed. 

“Has he given you any reason to be- 
lieve that he contemplates taking a sec- 
ond wife?” I asked her pointedly. 

Muriel had leanings toward Dick— 
there was no use in trying to disguise 
it. She flushed and laughed. 

“He’s a man, and that’s indication 
enough,” she told me pertly. And the 
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next week she announced her engage- 
ment to Wilton Ives! 

Although he was a man, and a young 
man, and a friendly, expansive soul, in 
the bargain, two years passed without 
any other indication than the broad, gen- 
eral one which Muriel mentioned of 
matrimonial intentions. He was best 
man at a number of weddings, he had 
resumed a modified sort of social life. 
He even gave little parties at his own 
place, with his cousin, Annie Ray, to 
play hostess for him, r 

No one ever wore the willow less os- 
tentatiously than Dick Keller, and yet, 
somehow, I was sure in my heart of 
hearts that he was still loving his Alice 
as when they had played their pretty 
game of living in their pretty house to- 
gether. He lavished himself upon the 
things for which she had cared the most 
—her garden, her little greenhouse, some 
stupid charities she had taken under her 
wing. He read the books she had never 
been able to induce him to read when 
they were together. And at the same 


time he kept up all his own, less-exact- 


ing avocations. 

“The second wife doesn’t seem to be 
materializing,” I told Mrs. Wilton Ives, 
when nearly three years had passed. 

Muriel looked at me half sadly. 

“It isn’t three years yet, Aunt Molly. 
Out of the lifetime that he promised 
her !” 

And something in her tone made me 
wonder if the rumors I had heard about 
young Wilton Ives—but that has noth- 
ing to do with this story. 

I went down to New York one week 
in the fourth autumn after Alice Kel- 
ler’s death, to do my winter shopping. 
I stayed at the same hotel I’ve gone to 
for twenty-five years—I remembered 
once bringing Alice and Muriel with 
me when they were schoolgirls, ten years 
before. 

I thought, as I looked about the halls 
and parlors, that the furniture had cer- 
tainly not been renewed since then— 
the same deep-red velvet, the same 
carved rosewood, the same gilded mir- 
rors, and Turkey carpets, and long lace 
curtains filled the establishment. I was 
rather glad the Arkwright House had 
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Her efforts to indicate to them that there would be paid any ran- 
som they chose to demand for her were fruitless. 


never been modernized by Circassian 
walnut and Louis Quinze furniture. As 
I get older I find myself fonder and 
fonder of things as they were. 

I was standing in the badly lighted 
little hall whence ascends the “ladies’ 
elevator’—the Arkwright is a_thor- 
oughly old-fashioned place, and made 
almost as great preparation for the 
separating of its men and its women 
patrons as if it were a Shaker meeting 
—when a tall, graceful woman joined 
me in my waiting. I did not look at her 
particularly, being employed in watch- 
ing the snaillike movement of the ele- 
vator cable. Suddenly my attention was 
directed to her by a little gasp. 

“Miss Molly!” the gasp said. 

I turned and looked at Alice Keller. 

There is a narrow, hard, little settee 
of crimson velvet in ‘that dim, little 
pocket of a hall, and it was on that that 


a liberal dose of smelling salts 
from some friendly stranger’s 
vinaigrette restored me. Alice 
was nearly as much shaken as 
I, but not quite. After all, 
she had known for some time 
that she was alive. 

Before the fire which I 
made them light in my sitting- 
room grate, beneath the old- 
fashioned marble mantel, I 
sat her down. 

“Now, tell me all about it,” 
I commanded. 

I noted that she had grown 
even handsomer than she had 
been. Her tall figure was 
more rounded, there was a 
look of greater experience on 
her face which helped to take 
the chill off it. 

It was a perfectly amazing, 
impossible story that she told 
me. As I listened, I pinched 
inyself from time to time to 
prove to myself: that I was 


really awake and not the vic- 
tim of a preposterous dream. 

Each time that 1 convinced 
myself of this, I told myself 
that I must be careful how I 
broke to her the joyful news 


that Dick still lived. Such a 
shock as that, following upon such ex- 
periences as she was describing to me, 
might easily cost her her life or her 
mind. I must be very careful, very 
discreet ! 

And then, again, I would grind my 
nails into my palms to see if I were 
really listening to the story I seemed to 
be hearing. 

She, like Dick, had been 
ashore upon the Algerian coast. She, 
like Dick, had been unconscious. In her 
case the condition was due to being 
nearly drowned. She had been found 
and resuscitated by some of the natives 
—she used the names of all sorts of 
tribes with a practiced ease, but I 
couldn’t keep them straight. 

Arabs or whatever they were, they 
restored her, and forthwith consigned 
her to a caravan bound for the interior. 
She was as ignorant of their speech as 


washed 
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they of hers, and her efforts to indicate 
to them that there would be paid any 
ransom they chose to demand for her 
were fruitless. 

They treated her with a certain re- 
spect, however; no personal indignity 
was offered her. Sometimes she rode 
in a sort of palanquin, and sometimes on 
a camel. 

She tried to describe what her feel- 
ings were—I don’t wonder that she 
failed. And suddenly, when, from sheer 
weariness and exhaustion—mental, spir- 
itual, and physical—she had ceased to 
feel at all, they met another caravan. 
She screamed from out her palanquin— 
in English. There was an English 
answer. 

It was, indeed, a party of English- 
men traversing the desert on some sort 
of railway business. She was rescued ; 
her rescuers learned, through their 


guides and interpreters, that her cap- 
tors had been carrying her as a very 
choice sort of gift to one of the small, 
native pashas or bashas, or whatever 


species of ruler the tribes have there. 
She was a sort of extra titbit thrown 
in with merchandise that one of the 
coast merchants was sending into the 
interior. A long way from Putnam she 
felt, one can imagine! 

Well, the rescuing party had her, at 
considerable inconvenience, I dare say, 
landed back at one of the interior native 
cities where the head of the expedition 
had established his wife and household 
—one of those globe-trotting English- 
women as much at home in the African 
desert as in a Surrey garden. 

And there Alice naturally proceeded 
to be sick and out of her head for a long 
time. And when she recovered, there 
were English and American papers and 
reports from the consul of the Spanish 
town I have spoken of, all telling of 
Dick's death and of her father’s. 

The Englishwoman begged Alice to 
stay with her a while. She told her 
how she desired her companionship, 
how she might éarn her way, since 
Alice was penniless and talked of going 
home mainly to settle her affairs, by 
helping teach the children. 

And Alice consented. The break with 
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her old life had been so violent, so 
agonizing, her father’s death had ren- 
dered it so complete, that perhaps it is 
not wonderful that she shrank from 
immediately returning to it, and so de- 
ferred doing the things which would 
reéstablish connection with her own 
people—the few of them left her. A 
sort of deadly languor seemed to pos- 
sess her as she described it. 

Her new friend, she said, sympa- 
thized with her in her anguish over the 
loss of Dick very understandingly. 

“She had lost her own husband—her 
first husband,” said Alice, “when she 
was only a few months married. He 
was an officer in the Indian service.” 

“But she married again,’ I found 
myself saying. 

It was almost the first remark I ut- 
tered from the time she began her story 
with an account of that black cloud that 
came up on the afternoon they—she and 
Dick—were having a festival with the 
Spanish villagers. 

“Yes. She married 
Alice. 

She blushed and sighed. Then she 
looked at me with wise, troubled eyes. 

“Tt could never have happened if I 
had come home, Aunt Molly,” she said, 
dropping into the name she used along 
with Muriel in their pinafore days. 
“But there—I was so alone. I shall 
never’ ’—her lips quivered, her face grew 
pale—‘I shall never know again what 
Dick and I knew together. He under- 
stands * 

“Who understands?” I screamed, half 
beside myself with fright. 

“Colonel Henslow,” she replied, in a 
sort of surprised way. “‘Mrs, Derwent’s 
brother.” Derwent was the name of the 
Englishwoman in the desert. 

“You're not married?” I didn’t know 
my own voice as | spoke. 

“Not yet,” she_said. 

And then, with a great look of terror 
—maybe of rapture, too, I don’t know! 
I don’t judge her! But with a strange, 
strange look she caught my wrist. 

“Why do you look like that, Aunt 
Molly? Why do you Oh, my 
God!” 

I had not said a word. , I don’t know 


again,” said 
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how she could have read the truth in 
my face. 

“Alive!” half 
“Alive!” 

Then the terror routed everything 
else out of her face. She gripped hard 
on my wrists. 

“Ts he—married again?” 

“Not even planning to be,’ 
swered her. 

It was the only reproach I permitted 
myself. After it was spoken, I busied 
myself only to help her unravel the fine 
tangle of her affairs. 

I sent a cable message to Colonel 
Robert Lionel Henslow, the Army and 
Navy Club, London, and one to Mrs. 
Cecil Anstruthers Derwent, Hambleton 
House, St. Mary-at-Hill, Hants—I can- 
not get enough of English names. 

And then I let her sob, and accuse 
herself, and swear that no woman had 
ever loved as she had loved Dick, and 
that it was only Colonel Derwent’s ap- 
preciation of the unchanging quality of 
her grief and her love that had led her 
to consent to drag out the remainder of 
her joyless days with him. 

I soothed her as best I could. I as- 
sured her that I believed her entirely— 
and ina way I did! That was the queer 
part of it. 

And I promised that no human being, 
in Putnam or elsewhere, should ever 
know from me that she had been on the 
brink of a second marriage. Then I 
telegraphed for Dick. 

“Aunt Molly,” she said, clinging to 


she whispered. 


’ 


I an- 
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me when, twelve hours later, his card 
was brought to me, and I started down 
to the parlor to prepare him for the 
meeting with his wife. ‘Aunt Molly— 
ought I to tell him? Will he understand 
that I loved him through it all?” 

“You say that Colonel Henslow was 
able to understand it,” I told her dryly. 
And then, at sight of her poor, broken, 
distressed face, I relented. “Let your 
own heart and your own judgment be 
your guides when the time comes, Alice, 
my dear,” I said. ‘Personally I don’t 
care for dark closets—but I wouldn't 
mar any one’s happiness by a passion 
for opening closet doors.” 

Sometimes when I see them in church 
together, under the beautiful stained- 
glass window from which the words 
have been expunged which denoted that 
it was “sacred to the memory of Alice, 
wife of Richard Keller,” I wonder if 
she ever told him the whole story of 
those years away from him. 

Her eyes dwell on him with the ador- 
ing gratitude of a woman who feels that 
she owes a man more than her love will 
ever pay him. And his dwell upon her 
with the guarding love of a man who 
has believed himself deprived of his 
treasure only to have it restored to him. 

I think she never reproaches him now 
for any lightness of nature. And she 
looks from him to the lines on the win- 
dow, and from them to him, with a 
solemn, humble joy. 


vine Love is not love | , 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 
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T was Lilith Creel who took my lover 
| away from me. 

She has a mouth like a pome- 
granate bloom. It doesn’t come quite 
together; the upper lip is too short. 
Her eyes are like a cat’s, gray-green, 
with yellow lights in them. The men 
call her fascinating, and she winds them 
around her little finger, and makes balls 
of them, and throws them away. The 
women are not all fond of her, but they 
respect her, for she knows how to dress. 
Some of those who hate her most try to 
talk like her—with a little velvet drawl 
—and it’s too funny. I used to try it 
myself till I saw how it looked. A 
French doll shouldn’t mask as a witch. 

Now, I love Lilith yet—in spite of her 
heathenish behavior; and I think you'll 
say when I’m done that there’s some- 
thing very noble and strong in me to 
keep me loyal through such an experi- 
ence. 

It was my second season. The first 
had been a triumph which had filled 
Lilith with pride, and roused worldly 
hopes in the breast of Uncle Bobbin. 
He lived in a great house, did Uncle 
Bobbin, and he croaked night and day 
with rheumatism. 

I lived with him. It wasn’t altogether 
bad, for he had his good spells. Once 
he threw a decanter at me, and his aim 
was pretty good for a sick man. But he 
thought I was Andrew entering after 
he had called twice. He was very sorry 


for it, and when Andrew really came he 
hadn’t any strength left to throw the 
decanter again. 

He was sorry, as I say, and remarked, 
as he always does when things go 
wrong, that somebody would probably 
marry me for his money. Of course 
there wasn’t the least connection be- 
tween the incident and that remark, but 
I accepted the apology and withdrew. 

Now, when that awful bachelor, 
Major Lipscomb, whose gray burnsides 
alone kept me civil to him, and Stephen 
Elrod, and Martin Skiles—all of whom 
have as much money as Uncle Bobbin— 
when they began to notice me, he grew 
quite interested, and bought me an im- 
possible cameo necklace. Poor dear! 

And now this second season was 
starting in quite badly, and no one dared 
tell Uncle Bobbin. I was in love with 
Otis Cameron, and I wore it in my eyes. 

“Listen!” said Lilith. 

I sat on the prim little chair which 
she keeps in her boudoir for the inti- 
mate guest. She never takes it herself. 
She sits on the divan among pillows of 
dull gold, and she wears topaz-colored 
things that cling and swirl. 

“T am listening,” I said absently. 

“You are preparing to act the idiot 
precisely as your mother did.” 

Lilith was mother’s friend, too. They 
were the same age—then. She hasn’t 
any age at all now. No one thinks of 
age in connection with Lilith. 
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Once he threw a decanter at me, 


“Oh, no,” I said. “TI shall not run 
away.” 

“It doesn’t in the least matter,’ re- 
marked Lilith, “what particular form 
your idiocy takes. The results in your 
case will be the same as in hers. You 
marry for what you fancy is love i 

“Fancy!” 

“And you will break your uncle’s 
heart i 

“Uncle Bobbin will get over it. They 
always do. He relented with mamma. 
He took me, you know.” 

“Are you marrying for the sake of 
your children after you are dead? Otis 
Cameron can’t work. He might work 


and his aim was pretty good for a sick man. 


your Uncle Bobbin, but that’s about 
al” 

“He told me, on a stretch, he could 
write two sonnets a day, and he’s busy 
now on an ode. It’s quite long.” 

“An ode!” Even Lilith’s scoffing is 
soft and languorous. She took a pillow 
on her lap, and stroked its gold satin 
sides. “Now there is Stephen EI- 
rod ke 

“Lilith!” I said. ‘Have you ever seen 
him ?” 

“Stephen ?” 

“Otis.” 

“T don't Lilith. She 


recall,” said 


half closed her eyes, and looked afar 
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off. “I don’t recall. Is he a little fel- 
low—say about five feet five ?” 

“Oh, Lilith! He is quite five and a 
half!” 

“With nondescript hair?” 

“His hair is brown.” 

“And Alice-blue eyes ?” 

“T don’t know whom you have in 
mind,” I said icily. “It isn’t Otis.” 

‘Possikly not,” conceded Lilith sweet- 
ly. ‘Now, there is Stephen Elrod.” 

“We won't discuss him, please,” I in- 
terrupted. JI was already lifting my 
furs from the bed. 

“Are you sensitive about him, too?” 
inquired Lilith. 

“Not in the least.” 

“T was merely going to tell you—but 
I dare say it wouldn’t interest you. By 
the way, did you see the tiara she wore 
at the Inglespeeds’? For my part I con- 
sidered it very bad taste.” 

“Whom do you mean?” 


“Why, Blanche Maddox. She is 


pretty, and they say she looks remark- 
ably well on horseback—always a test. 


But the tiara! It made me think some- 
how of the rural French custom which 
strings a girl’s dowry about her neck. 
[ suppose he didn’t get very far with 
you.” 

“He proposed to me 
night, if you care to know.” 

I was adjusting my furs now at 
Lilith’s dressing table. I could see her 
in the glass. She was still stroking the 
pillow slowly, and looking down at it. 

“You let him commit himself!” she 
mused. 

I turned indignantly. 

“Let him! I hadn’t the least suspi- 
cion of what he meant to do.” 

“How extraordinary !” 

“But I tell you I wasn’t watching him. 
I wasn’t thinking about him.” 

“Wednesday night. It was on Thurs- 
day night that I saw him with Blanche. 
The tiara night. Why weren’t you 
there?” 

“T was with Otis.” 

“Dining at that dear little Dutch res- 
taurant, where one isn’t conspicuous 
without a chaperon.” 

I believe on my soul that Lilith has 
some sort of magic moonstone she gazes 
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into, and sees all that’s going on in the 
world, but I merely reminded her with 
much dignity that Otis and I were en- 
gaged. 

“Oh! And did you tell Stephen that 
you were engaged ?” 

“T didn’t tell him anything,” I said, 
turning hot all over with the memory 
of it. “I was angry.” 

“T suppose it was the way he went at 
you,” considered Lilith. ‘Yes, I dare 
say Stephen isn’t very adroit.” 

“He proposed precisely like a cow.” 

“He did? And just what is the bo- 
vine method ?” 

“Oh, he blundered, and he stumbled, 
and, just as I was formulating a delicate 
refusal, he got up and grabbed me in 
his arms.” 

“Now I should call that more like a 
bear. What was Otis’ way?” 

I had turned my face to the glass, 
where I saw it redden. 

“He told me in a poem,” I answered, 
after a pause. 

I felt that Lilith would smile over 
this. But she said instead quite gravely: 
“T think that was prettier.” 

I turned to her, encouraged. 

“Lilith, I aa fond of him. 
me seriously, and so few do.” 

“You have too many dimples, dear.” 

“Well, does the mere fact that I’m all 
dented up when I smile prevent me 
from feeling strongly and having deep 
thoughts? I like to be approached rev- 
erently. Lilith, if you knew him you 
would understand.” 

“Perhaps I would,” said Lilith. 

Now, when Lilith speaks like that, so 
quietly, so gently, with so much sym- 
pathy in her voice, my mood responds to 
her as the tides to the moon. 

“It wasn’t ordinary poetry,” I said. 

And I recited it to her. I knew it 
would give her an insight into Otis’ 
soul, 

Dear heart, they tell me it is spring! 

The flow’rs are fair, the skies are blue. 

Mayhap! I see not anything 

In all the land—save you! 

That was the first verse. 
several more. 

“That is pretty,’ commented 
when I had said them all. 


He takes 


There were 


Lilith 
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She looked afar off through half- 
closed eyelids. And then at length: 

‘How old is this Otis?” she asked. 

“Lilith, he’s only twenty, but s 

“Yes, he’s the one.” 

“The one you saw ?” 

“The one I used to hold on my lap. 
I had a strange penchant for babies 
about that time. I should say there was 
about three months’ difference between 
you two.” 

“Tour months, Lilith.” 

“And you are quite determined——”" 

“Oh, Lilith!” 

“Peggy, you are a love in that hat. 
Whose was the inspiration?” 

“Madame Froisin’s,” I said, survey- 
ing it with increased respect. 

“These white furs were her sugges- 
tion, too. I love white and violet. Lilith, 
he has not Alice-blue eyes.” 

“No doubt, Peggy. Bring him to 
see me. Since it must be, perhaps | 
can come to regard him differently.” 

And she sighed deeply. Well, the 


’ 


first time I brought him she scarcely 


noticed him, I had supposed she would 
inspect him through half-closed eye- 
lids quite sleepily, yet very critically 
for all that, and I prepared Otis for 
the ordeal. But she didn’t. She had 
on that sinuous messaline thing that 
looks like spun moonlight, and there 
were emeralds in her hair. She looked 
beautiful in her queer, uncanny way, 
but she wouldn’t notice Otis at all, and 
I hated her. 

Otis didn’t like it, either. He’s not 
accustomed to that sort of behavior 
from women. No poet is. He sat 
there looking so pathetic in the pearl- 
gray tie I had made him wear—for that 
is the color Lilith most approves on 
men—trying as best he could to enter 
the conversation, though Lilith led it 
and never addressed a remark to him. 
She just talked languidly into space 
about things that don’t inspire Otis the 
least bit, like Oriental rugs, and Wag- 
ner, and club sandwiches. 

He was quite frank about her when 
we got home. He would have preferred 
to spare my feelings, he said, but she 
was hardly the friend for me. And 
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how had I grown to love her so much 
—I, so genuine, and frank, and sweet? 

So I recounted all that Lilith had 
been to me, how she had guided me ever 
since mamma’s death, and sheltered the 
peace between me and Uncle Bobbin, 
who hated every relative on earth be- 
side me. How she had watched over 
my education, and my manners, and my 
morals, and my clothes, 

“You the product of that creature!” 
gasped Otis. And he was very much 
depressed. 

So the events of two weeks later came 
as something of a surprise to me. 
Stephen Elrod called one night, and that 
was the beginning. I believe I was 
thinking of Blanche Maddox and her 
tiara, or it may have been Otis’ grow- 
ing fits of abstraction, and his dark ref- 
erences to my youth, and lack of in- 
sight into soul depths—particularly his. 

I don’t know why it was, but I dis- 
tinctly encouraged Stephen that night. 
I led him conversationally up hill and 
across plain, through dale and down 
hollow—where he very obligingly kissed 
me on the mouth. Now, there was 
something about that kiss I can’t in the 
least account for. I was playing an 
adorable piece of ragtime, and my fin- 
gers fell lame, and I got up from the 
piano, and looked at Stephen in wonder 
and admiration. 

However, when he repeated the of- 
fense, which he did at once, I did the 
square and honest thing, and told him 
I deeply regretted the circumstance, but 
I was betrothed to another. 

“No,” said Stephen, “not now.” 

“Now, and for all time,” I answered. 

I couldn’t speak very effectively, for 
his arms were around me,-and I was 
talking against the lapel of his coat. 

_ “We'll see,” said Stephen. “Who is 
it?” 

“Tt is Otis Cameron,” I replied firm- 
ly, turning my cheek to his lapel, and 
resting it there. I thought I might as 
well be comfortable. 

“What? That pale-eyed 

“Don’t!” I said. “You mustn't.” 

Surprise at the name had relaxed his 
arms, and I faced him now, straight and 
loyal. But I couldn’t look in Stephen’s 
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“He told me, on a stretch, he could write two sonnets a day, and he’s busy now on an ode.” 


eyes very long. They twinkled and—I 
don’t know how—but they sent shafts 
of strange light down, down into my 
heart. And suddenly I felt as if I 
wanted to be good all my life—and 
worth while and—true. 

“Dear little girl!” he said. And all 
the laughter went out of his eyes—and 
he did it again. 

But this time I was almost crying. 
I don’t in the least know why, and I 
asked him to go so that I could think 
things out by myself. And he went at 
last, though he showed every inclina- 
tion to stay and console me. 

I didn’t sleep at all, and by morning 
I had it all thought out. I realized 
now what my behavior had been. How 
unworthy of myself and Otis’ faith in 
me. I would marry Otis that day, and 
we would go away and stay a long 
time. 


Surely it was the higher, nobler love 
that I felt for him. He was not tall 
and good-looking, like Stephen. It 
could only have been the beauty of his 
soul which had drawn forth mine, and 
led it up to Elysian heights of flowers 
and dawn. And how reverent had been 
his love for me! He had kissed only 
my hand. With how delicate a sensi- 
bility had he approached the mystery of 
love! 

But Stephen’s eyes kept coming be- 
fore me in the dark, and I persisted 
in thinking of all he said and did until 
I had the headache. And I realized 
that what I had to do must be done 
quickly or it would never be done at all. 

So, just as soon as it was day I went 
to the telephone, and called Otis. He 
sounded quite sleepy and cross. I dare 
say there’s a difference between sing- 
ing about the dawn and answering a 
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telephone in it. A vague, uneasy note 
came into his voice when he recognized 
me. 

I explained things as best I could. I 
didn’t mention Stephen. I couldn't 
bring myself to do that. But I told 
him that certain circumstances had oc- 
curred to hasten our marriage, and that 
I would meet him that day at noon in 
the little rectory of All Saints’ Chapel, 
and that Mirry Young, who is in for 
anything, and Miss Gene Waddy, who 
was crossed in love, and sympathetic, 
would witness it. And so all he had 
to do was to get the license, and have 
a carriage ready to take us to the train, 
for I wanted to go a long way off. 

He gasped a little, and woke up. 
Then he asked me to say it all over 
again, which I did. He agreed, then, 
to everything, and said that his happi- 
ness was almost too great. Then he 


yawned horribly, and put up the re- 
ceiver, 
So I packed my satchel, and wrote a 


few letters for Marie to post next day, 
finishing with a note to Uncle Bobbin, 
which was so pathetic as to make me 
cry. 

Then I relaxed, to think further. It 
seemed unnatural going away without 
seeing Lilith. I knew it wouldn't do 
to tell her our plans, for she might 
contrive some way to break them. So 
I telephoned her that I would drop in 
to say good-by about eleven o’clock—I 
Was going on a little visit to Aunt 
Palmira, at Edgewood. I could have 
sworn that Lilith’s voice grew excited. 
But only for a minute. If she had any 
fears I soothed them at once, for, 
strange as it may seem, I felt quite 
tranquil and collected. 

So I dressed soberly, in my gray 
broadcloth and the hat with the dark- 
green feather—to think I had dreamed 
of a veil and orange flowers since I 
was two—and fared forth in the two- 
seated car, for I meant to go by later 
for Mirry and Miss Gene. 

Almost at Lilith’s door I met Ste- 
phen. What he was doing in that part 
of town at that hour I don’t know. I 
bowed to him with outward composure, 
and I went straight up the steps with- 
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out looking behind me. I felt that if 
I looked back—I suppose I was begin- 
ning to be nervous. I was_ terribly 
ashamed of myself. 

Olga always lets me in at once, and 
Lilith, she knew, was expecting me, 
so I tripped upstairs, meaning to go 
straight to the gold boudoir. But at 
the little drawing room I paused. It 
is just at the stairhead, and the door 
stood open. I had thought I heard 
voices, and now I was quite sure. 

Directly before me stood Lilith—or, 
rather, swayed Lilith, for at her feet 
knelt a man, his face pressed against 
one of her hands, and she, leaning above 
him for all the world like a tall poppy 
bending in the breeze, was laying her 
other hand upon his head. 

“Yes,” he was mumbling. 
But how can I?” 

He lifted up his face, and I saw that 
it was Otis. He lifted up his face, but 
he didn’t see me. He was gazing up at 
Lilith. 

Suddenly the balustrade where I 
leaned creaked audibly, and Lilith 
turned. I thought at first she saw me, 
for her eyes moved to the very spot 
where I stood. But her gaze traveled 
directly back to Otis and her hand still 
rested on his head. So I realized that 
I stood in the shadow, and I remained 
there quite quietly and with no com- 
punction—for did not Lilith know that 
I was likely to arrive at any moment, 
and was the door not open? 

Otis, I gathered, had told her the 
whole thing, and she, like a loving moth- 
er, was advising him-+to give me up. 

But why was he mumbling her hand 
so continuously? He never did mine 
that way. 

I was presently enlightened. 

“Poor boy!” said Lilith softly. “Poor, 
honorable boy!” 

It was as if he were dragging her 
heart out through her hand. 

Then Otis, raising his face again, a 
world of weariness in his eyes, began 
to speak. And the words that he said 
were the words of the poem: ‘Dear 
heart, they tell me it is spring.” Ex- 
cept they were telling him now that it 
was fall—with rhymes to fit—for the 


“Tt is best. 
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season had changed since he 
recited it to me. 

I waited for him to get quite 
through. I even allowed him, 
with a generosity of which I 
had no idea I was capable, to 
add a long, shuddering sigh, 
and drop his face on her hand 
once more. 

Then I went in. 

Otis glanced up, and got to 
his feet somehow. Lilith bit 
her lip, and looked at me 
through half-closed eyelids. 

“Aren't you a little early?” 
she asked. 

“T gather that I am,” I re- 
joined. 

Then I looked at Otis. 

“I was merely telling Miss 
Creel-——” he stammered. “I 
was merely telling her fs 
Then he stopped. 

“Have you expended all 
your ingenuity on the revision 
of the little poem we have just 
heard?” I asked. 

He turned a bright red, and 
glanced rather helplessly at 
Lilith. But Lilith behaved 
abominably. She merely stood 
there, looking on in her lan- 
guorous, semidetached way. 
I felt actually ashamed of 
Lilith, I think Otis wished 
if she wouldn’t help him out in any 
other way, she would at least leave the 
room and let us fight it out alone. But 
Lilith evidently failed to understand. 
She merely stood there, looking on. 

“Peggy,” he choked out finally, ‘“‘sure- 
ly you understand!’ 

“Surely I do,” I said. “I take it 
you were about to renew the halcyon 
occasion when she held you on her 
knee.” 

Lilith turned away at this, and put 
her hand up to her face. I hated to 
wound her, but how had she treated me? 

“By the way,” I said, “I believe we 
had a little appointment for this morn- 
ing. I find now I shan’t have time 
for it.” 

He took a step toward me, but I 
turned and walked over to the fireplace. 





SeriHitts 


Directly before me stood Lilith. At her feet knelt a man, his face 


Sistts 





pressed against one of her hands. 


In the mirror above I saw him exchange 
a glance with Lilith, and go slowly out. 
His shoulders were stooped, and I no- 
ticed then how little he was. Yes, it is 
true. He has Alice-blue eyes. 

Then Lilith came over to me, and I 
felt the touch of her hand on my shoul- 
der. I shook it off. 

“Peggy!” she said. 

I turned on her. 

“You!” 1 snd. “You?” 

And I looked her up and down, meet- 
ing her eyes that were compassionate 
and sweet despite her treachery. Then 
I turned, and went out without saying 
another word. 

At the foot of the stair some one 
called to me, and I stopped. 

It was Stephen. He stood 
door of the big drawing-room. 


in the 
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“Wait, Peggy,” he said. “Don’t go.” 

I moved toward him blindly, not won- 
dering how he came there. I have 
wondered since. I felt scourged and 
forsaken. My lover and my dearest 
friend, these two had failed me in an 
hour, and here was an _ outstretched 
hand. 

“What is it, little girl?” said Stephen 
quickly, and he drew me into the room. 

“Oh, Stephen,’ I said, “you cannot 
want me now!” 

“Just try me,” said Stephen. 

“Will you take me—on the rebound ?” 
_“Any way, little girl, Any way in 
God’s world.” 
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And that was all there was to it. 

As for Lilith, she married Uncle 
Bobbin. He has cheered up remarkably. 
She’s an excellent aunt—and, as I said 
before, I have quite forgiven her, see- 
ing the way things have turned out. 
Otis Cameron is pursuing Blanche Mad- 
dox, tiara and all. I suppose he has 
revised the poem to fit January, though 
it must have been quite a feat, consid- 
ering the meter. 

lor my part, I never could see what 
Lilith wanted with him. 

I suppose, since he was a man, she 
couldn't let him alone. There are some 
women that way. 


2 


Ve 


{ Sany of Love 
| SANG of Love who had not looked on me! 
[ smote my lute to many a pulsing strain, 

Now brave with joy, now purple with Love’s pain, 
Or faint with fear, or wild with hope set free. 
I sang of Love tho’ Love himself did flee 

Nor brushed me with bright wing tip. I did plain 

So piteous-sweet that hearts grew warm again 
And joined soft tears unto my minstrelsy. 


I sang of Love. O days not overlong! 
The blossom is but rounded into fruit, 
Yet vanished is the pale and list’ning throng, 
In the deep grass lies low the untouched lute. 
Dead is the last mad echo of my song, 
For Love hath kissed my mouth and left me mute. 
MArGARET BELLE Houston. 





R. RIGGS, the high sheriff of 
Toban County, had a few hours 


to spare after he had finished 
some business in Newry. So he went 
up to the courthouse to idle away the 
time of waiting. 
Sproul throned behind his desk in the 
courtroom, listening to the tag-end 
cases of a rather dreary term of court. 
The sheriff of Toban was invited to a 
seat beside his brother of Cuxabexis. 

The gabble of lawyers in the bar in- 
closure shielded the husky whispers in 
which the sheriffs discussed the matters 
of mutual interest. 

“If a judge’s ear dropped off the 
same time his hair did, and lawyers lost 
their tongues along with their teeth, 
there'd have to be some folks I know 
of go to work earnin’ an honest livin’, 
observed Cap'n Sproud. “The more ] 
see of this law jugglin’, the less I like 

“Same here,” agreed the farmer- 
sheriff of Toban. “Up our way the 
general idea of law seems to be that 
it’s something got up to straighten out 
crooked hoss swaps. The man who gets 
stuck seems to think law was made to 
help him get even.” 

“More hoss cases than anything else 
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down here this term,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul. ‘I’m glad to-day about winds 
the thing up. And when it hasn’t been 
hosses it’s been a family fuss about 
who shall have old A’nt Huldy’s furni- 
ture, includin’ the goose-feather bed. If 
heirs and hoss jockeys ain’t goin’ to 
have a special place in Tophet set off 
for ‘em, then I’m goin’ to begin to lead 
a different life, and try to get into the 
other place.” 

Mr. Riggs did not reply. 
tion had been diverted. 

A particularly hard-faced woman 
with a jutting chin had entered the 
courtroom. Dehind her trailed a pro- 
cession of women who numbered a score 
or more. They were not comely women 
by any manner of means. They were 
grim to seriousness. Their leader mar- 
shaled them to places on the side settees. 
Then she walked into the bar inclosure 
with an air of being absolutely at home 
that surprised Mr. Riggs. In Toban 
wonten were kept outside that sacred 
pale. 

“That's Viandah Root—female law- 
yer,” the cap’n informed him, answer- 
ing a rather ungallant query as to “who 
that old henhawk was.” ‘Her particu- 
lar line seems to be stirrin’ up the 
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women in this county to raise the devil 
with their husbands, and then come into 
court and sue for divorce. Gets ’em all 
haired up over women’s rights, or some- 
thing of the sort. I never listened care- 
ful enough to find out what the matter 
with ’em is, anyway.” 

“Nothin’ much interestin’ about a di- 
vorce case unless the woman is a good- 
looker,” said his colleague from Toban. 
“I most allus get out of the courtroom 
unless they’re good-lookers. It ain’t 
spicy enough to keep me unless they 
are.” 

“You needn't cal'late on gettin’ any- 
thing spicy. The wust I ever heard ’em 
charge up aginst a man was that he 
smoked a T. D. pipe in the settin’ room, 
et in his shirt sleeves, and didn’t be- 
lieve in women yotin’. I'll turn the 


quarter-deck over to the chief mate. You 
come along with me. 
thing to show you.” 
When the deputy sheriff had been in- 
stalled, the cap’n led his guest down- 
stairs, through the long corridor, and 


I've got some- 


into the jail. The windows were up, 
and the spring breezes blew through 
freshly. The asphalt floor was scrubbed 
until it was almost white. The sheriff 
of Cuxabexis led the way over that 
asphalt around the tier of cells. Every 
barred door was open. No cell had a 
tenant. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you hain’t 
got a bird in the cage?” demanded the 
sheriff of Toban. 

“T told you I had something to show 
you,” declared the cap’n complacently. 
“There she is! That’s my idea of a 
jail!” 

“Tdeas might differ,’ remarked the 
other sheriff, with a bit of tartness. “Up 
our way we think a jail ain’t much good 
unless it’s bein’ used to lock prisoners 
up in.” 

“There's lots of folks who would hate 
to see hell abolished, because it would 
throw so many people out of a job, 
from parsons on down the list. But I 
ain’t that sort. I reckoned that the tax- 
payers of this county had got about 
tired of supporting tramps and drunks. 
Next step was to make the tramps and 
the drunks tired.” 
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The sheriff of Toban gave him a ques- 
tioning stare. 

“Just simply a question of havin’ 
the bucksaws dull enough, plenty of 
linkum-vity wood thick enough, and 
makin’ the bean swagon thin enough. 
Three old seed ones in the tramp line 
that reckoned their roots run down so 
fur here that they’d die if they was 
transplanted, humped up, and_ stayed, 
and took their medicine, includin’ three 
nice hot baths every day, with a cold 
one extry throwed in. Took ’em and 
dumped ’em into another county.” 

“Where ?” inquired Mr. Riggs. 

“None of your business! It had to 
be done, law or no law, and I’m makin’ 
it a trade secret with you. I'd set out 
to make this jail a sample, and I didn’t 
propose to have the whole effect spoiled 
by three old mudhooks who were too 
lazy to walk far enough to get out of 
this county before huntin’ up a_ con- 
stable to arrest ‘em. After all the 
trouble I’ve been to, gettin’ the blamed 
old snags out of here, I’d like to see 
somebody else get into this jail unless 
they come with a bill o’ ladin’ there ain't 
no gettin’ around.” 

“Never heard just that idea for run- 
nin’ a jail before,” commented Mr. 
Riggs. 

He seemed to accept Cap’n Sproul’s 
pride of achievement as a reflection on 
his own system of jail management. 

“Goin’ to use it after this for sum- 
mer boarders, or a photygraph saloon ?” 

There was satire in the tone. The 
sheriff of Cuxabexis might have replied 
in a way to make an enemy of a col- 
league, but just then he was summoned 
by the turnkey, who appeared to be dis- 
tinctly excited and urgent. The cap’n 
hurried out to his office, the sheriff of 
Toban at his heels. 

The office was filled with women. 
They were the grim women of the court- 
room. Now they were more grim, and 
grimmest of all was Miss Viandah 
Root, who clutched a bag of green cloth 
and brandished it like a marshal’s ba- 
ton. Four court deputies were present, 
and the sheriff’s first startled impression 
was promptly confirmed. The women 
were under arrest. 
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“You see, sheriff ” began a depu- 
ty, but Miss Root cut in. 

“T’ve been expecting it—it has come. 
But it’s only by martyrdom that great 
truths are revealed to a blind world. 
This is martyrdom, and we welcome it. 
Tor every day that we are plunged into 
the darkness of your dungeons, merci- 
less jailer, the sun of freedom will shine 
during an age for our sisters. Crowd 
us into your deepest dungeons. We 
yearn to suffer. l’or suffering is the cor- 
ner stone upon which suffrage for wom- 
an shall be built. I here and now de- 
clare i 

“Just one minute, marm,” broke in 
Cap'n Sproul. ‘A stump speech don’t 
seem to be exactly the right kind of a 
pie fork to get this thing out of the oven 
with! What's the matter here?” 

“Persecution,” shrilled Miss Root. 
“More of the black tyranny that masks 
itself behind man-made law made for 
men. I stand forth here as the E 

The sheriff turned his back on her, 
and led one of the deputies into the 
outer office. 


“Cuss a guinea hen, when it’s got 
petticoats on and calls itself a female 


lawyer!” he growled. “Now, what in 
the devil has been goin’ on upstairs ?” 

“Tirst di-vose case Viandah brought 
on she sassed the judge when he turned 
her down, and then told her client she'd 
better go home and learn how to cook 
before she tried to vote. Judge he fined 
Viandah for contempt of court when 
she sassed him, and she wouldn't pay, 
and then all them women, them that’s 
after di-vose and them that’s witnesses, 
got up in court and made the cussedest 
hullabaloo you ever heard, and the judge 
he fined ’em all, and there they be, sen- 
tenced to stay in the calaboose till they 
sober off, and apologize, and purge 
themselves of contempt. All I say is, 
it’s a blasted bad mess, and the judge 
was a darned fool to get mad and fall 
into the trap they set for him—and I'd 
go tell him so, only I’d get soaked for 
contempt, too.” 

The sheriff took one doleful look 
through the open door that led to the 
cell room, glanced over the deputy’s 
shoulder at the women who crowded his 
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little private office, and then cursed soul- 
fully. 

“That's just about as much judgment 
as some of these damfool judges have 
got, when a man is tryin’ to make a 
record in runnin’ a jail. I'd rather clean 
fish for a cageful of wild cats than have 
this bunch on my hands. Just got that 
jail in comfortable shape, and then to 
have this happen!” 

Armed with sudden determination, he 
turned away and stumped down the long 
corridor, pounded up the stairs with in- 
trepid tread, and marched into the court- 
room. Lusiness of the term seemed 
to be over. The lawyers were gathering 
up their papers. The judge was sign- 
ing decrees that the clerk of the court 
was obsequiously handing to him. 

The sheriff ascended the platform 
steps, and leaned down, his mouth close 
to the judge’s ear. 

“Your honor,” he mumbled, “I don’t 
think you realize just what you've plas- 
tered onto me. I’ve been takin’ some 
little pride in knowin’ that I’ve got that 
jail all cleaned out.” :The judge leveled 
an unamiable and fishy glance at him 
over his spectacles. “It ain’t no place 
for women like them in a jail, and i 

“Mr. Sheriff, do you presume—do 
you dare to come here to the bench ad- 
vising me how to conduct this court ?” 

“Nothin? of the sort planned or in- 
tended, your honor. All is, I was sug- 
gestin’ that 

“When I want suggestions from any 
understrappers [ll so notify you. This 
court has been the subject of gross con- 
tempt. The same offense has been per- 
petrated in the past. I choose to make 
an example of the guilty. The Root 
woman understands law enough to know 
how that contempt can be purged—and 
that’s about all the law she does know. 
Those persons are in your custody, Mr. 
Sheriff. That is all!” 

The sheriff backed away a few steps, 
eying the judicial tyrant malevolently. 

“T said ‘that was all,’” repeated the 
judge, not liking the look. 

“Your sayin’ so don’t make it so. It 
may be all, so far’s you’re concerned. 
But what [ want to know is, where it 
leaves me? About twenty old turkey 
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“Persecution,” shrieked Miss Root. 





“More of the black tyranny that masks itself behind man-made law 


made for men.” 


buzzards caged up and on my hands, and 
all squallin’ for Ss 
rhe judge rose in dignity and wrath, 


and pounded his fist on the desk. The 
clerk had taken away the last signed 
paper. 

“You'll adjourn this court without 
day, Mr. Sheriff. Do so instantly, or 
I'll have you in a cell within five min- 
utes !” 

Cap’n Sproul muttered the words that 
dissolved the May assizes of Cuxabexis, 
and the judge gathered his robe about 
his lanky form, and strode into the re- 
tirement of his chamber. 

“Looks as though you might be in 
for quite a little ladies’ convention,” 
stated the clerk, with a grin. “Judge 
was sayin’ he expected to grab a little 
spell between terms before he opens in 
Cox County, and have a little spring 
fishin’.” 

“Little” hey?’ snorted the high 
sheriff. “All seems ‘little’ to you, hey? 
Looks to me like a frame-up job of the 
bench and bar of this county to work 
out their spite on old Viandah Root, and 
use me for the dishrag. It ain’t any 
wonder to me that there ain’t Barb’ry 


pirates any more. Some one told ’em 
about lawyers’ tricks, and they got dis- 
couraged, and give it all up.” 

He rushed away to the lower re- 
gions. ; 

“Miss Root and the rest of you con- 
tempters,” he cried, ‘that old judge is 
gettin’ ready to up killick and cruise 
away into the woods for a fishin’ trip. 
It’s better to be safe than sorry. No 
knowin’ when he'll be back. Now, calm 
down and square yourselves, and go 
home, where you belong. That’s good 
advice passed out to you all free. Lemme 
go tell the judge you're ready to square 
yourselves.” 

“Never!” shrieked Miss Root. 

Some of the Women looked a bit dis- 
mayed, but they stood firm behind their 
leader. 

“You don’t elect to stay in this jail, 
do you, till the devil knows when?” 

“Every hour we stay here, as martyrs 
for the cause of woman’s freedom, will 
be a jewel for the crown that woman’s 
suffrage will some day wear,” declared 
the leader. “Make your dungeon ready, 
heartless jailer. The holiest ones of 
earth have slept upon the cold stones 
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behind the prison bars. Put on the 
shackles. Let man show himself in his 
true light, sisters. It will only bring 
closer the day when man will be forced 
to strike off the manacles that bind 
women to slavery. Dut the ballot is 
coming! Then let the tyrants beware!” 

“Now, look-a-here, marms,”’ exploded 
Cap'n Sproul, “this may seem to be a 
inerry little picnic as it’s set out to you 
by an old maid who'd throw a brick 
at the Apostle Paul if he was back here 
on earth and wore pants instead of 
that nightgown arrangement. Jet her 
squawk, if it suits her to! But I can 
see that some of you are decent married 
women, who ought to be at home in the 
kitchen is 

“There speaks man,” cried Miss Root, 
waving her green bag. “FE-very woman 
a scullery maid—every woman reduced 
to dish walloping !” 

“Well, home in the parlor, then!” 
roared the cap’n. ‘Home in the par- 
lor, waiting for your husbands to bake 
a mess of cream o’ tartar biskit while 


you finish up a new pome on ‘I'd ruther 
he a voter than with the angels stand.’ 
I don’t care where you are, kitchen or 


parlor, But you ought to be at home. 
And I’m advisin’ you as a disinterested 
party to be gettin’ there as soon as you 
can. Once that judge gets out of this 
building, you’re goin’ to find things 
complicated. I’m givin’ you fair warn- 
in’.” 

“We don’t want your advice or your 
warning,” stated Miss Root acidly. “I 
say again, get your dungeon ready.” 

The sheriff found no surrender in the 
faces he gazed at. The weaker sisters 
were listening to the muttered advice of 
the stronger. 

“Perhaps you think the routine in this 
jail is goin’ to be made up of afternoon 
tea, and me settin’ down with you and 
studyin’ new tattin’ stitches, but it won't 
he.” The cap’n was no longer in a con- 
ciliatory mood. Without being in the 
least more kindly disposed toward that 
judge who had unloaded this trouble on 
him, he came to understand his honor’s 
state of mind regarding those women. 
“T’ve fixed it so that tramps have got 
out of here like rats runnin’ from a 
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hoodoo ship at the dock. And I can tell 
you it ain’t goin’ to be turned into no 
ladies’ tea garden and boodower just be- 
cause you've been rammed into it by 
your damfoolishness, and that old judge. 
I'll give you one more chance to think 
twice!” 

In the silence, the sheriff of Toban 
came up to him with hand outstretched, 
He had a genial smile on his face that 
made the cap’n’s hand itch. He felt like 
smashing that smile. 

“I’ve been listenin’ with interest and 
pleasure,” said Mr. Riggs. ‘And, with- 
out in any way throwin’ cold water or 
predictin’ evil, I can see that you've 
got your work laid out for you. Speak- 
in’ for myself, I should rather have the 
tramps. But tastes differ. All is, I 
shall never try to make my jail a per- 
fect one. You get anything in this 
world just perfect, and usually some- 
thing cussed happens. I don't believe 
in temptin’ Providence.” 

He shook the sheriff's limp hand cor- 
dially, and departed. 

Cap'n Sproul, gazing after him, saw 
the judge making off, also, at a brisk 
pace down the street. It was plain that 
the sheriff of Cuxabexis had been left 
to cope with the situation alone. 

*Le’s see,” he growled, fingering his 
nose and scowling at his flock of pris- 
oners, “you was just givin’ off your 
orders to have dungeons served up! 
We've got ‘em in plenty and variety, 
they will now be dished up hot, and if 
the meal you get don’t make you the 
sickest you ever was in your life, then 
I'll be much mistook. You've jammed 
yourselves in here to make all the 
trouble for me you can. Tl hand you 
back a little of your own medicine. 
There’s nothin’ like startin’ out with a 
fair understandin’.” 

“Go ahead! Make your threats, in- 
human jailer!” declaimed Miss Root. 
“We yearn to make our martyrdom one 
that will ring from one end of the land 
to the other. Starvation, the lash! Any- 
thing you please!” 

Cap'n Sproul decided in his own mind 
that nothing was to be gained by swap- 
ping talk. He ordered them to proceed 
to the cell room. He followed, with 
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“You're husbands, and you don’t want them misguided women to stay here in jail.” 


his deputies, and the militant suffragists 
were locked into their cells, two and 


two. Though the iron doors between 

his office and the cell room were closed 

during the rest of the afternoon, he 

could hear them singing in lusty chorus. 

It was their favorite rally call, with the 

refrain: 

“Three cheers for the ballot, three groans for 
the knaves 

Who steal the rights of women, who try to 
keep us slaves; 

But we'll rally, and we'll vote, or we'll know 
the reason why— —__ 

Shouting the battle cry of freedom.” 


At dusk there were arrivals at the 
sheriff's office. These were elderly men. 


‘They came in a body, evidently seeking 
the consolation of numbers. They were 
solemn and_= serious men, and they 
ranged themselves around the room, and 
gazed at the sheriff with concern on 
their features. It was not a genial look 
he turned on them. The sound of the 
women’s chorus came to them through 
the iron doors. 

“The news was telefoamed out from 
the shire,” stated one of the men—a per- 
son who stepped forward as spokesman. 
“So we men that was pertickly inter- 
ested, havin’ companions mixed up in 
the mess, got together and come in a 
bunch, so as to make one job of it, as 
you might say. We want to announce, 
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here and now, that we don’t in any way 
approve of what our companions is do- 
in’. We’ve argued and we've pled, but 
that cussed Root woman has got ’em 
heifered up till they’re rampageouser 
than catamounts. And whenever a man 
has stomped his foot down and tried 
to assert his authority in his own fam- 
ily, his companion—Root woman advis- 
in’, abettin’, and aidin’-—has_ turned 
round and sued for divorce.” 

“If a henhawk got ready to fly, and 
wanted to fly, and would agree not to 
come back, I'd reckon I'd help her fly,” 
said the cap’n. 

“Well, you wouldn’t if she had hooked 
her claws into right of dower, and ali- 
mony, and most of the furniture, and 
was ready to fly with the whole of it,” 
the spokesman informed him tartly. “I 
don’t want no woman tied to me if she 
don't want to be tied—and I can stand 
only about so much foolishness, but 
when property that you've struggled 
hard for is mixed into the case, you've 
got to figure diff’runt, that’s all!” 

“Of course, we've come here to do 


the right thing, and save the speech of 


” 


the people,” said one of the men. “It's 
my wife that’s tryin’ to get the divorce 
this time—she was picked out to hold 
me up for the example. But I’m willin’ 
to make allowances for the state of 
mind she’s been worked into. Now, if 
it's supposed to be right and proper for 
me to bail her out, then I'll do it—and, 
considerin’ what has happened, I think 
that’s a fair offer.” 

His proposition was not made with 
that alacrity that is supposed to attach 
to succor brought by loving helpmeets. 
His sour face indicated that he saw his 
duty, and was performing it. 

“Contempt of court ain't bailable,” 
said the cap’n curtly. “It’s only the 
judge that can fix it up—and the judge 
has adjourned court siny die and gone 
fishing.” 

The face of the dutiful husband light- 
ened perceptibly, and the sheriff noted 
the same signs of reviving cheer on the 
countenances of the others. 

‘There ain’t anything to be done, 
then,” said the spokesman, with a brisk 
business air in which there was consid- 
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erable cheeriness. To excuse this dis- 
play of cheer, he added: “It takes a load 
off’n a man’s mind to know that he’s 
done all the law allows him to do, and 
has taken care of the speech of the peo- 
ple. Not havin’ my companion at home 
throws a lot of responsibility onto me. 
I reckon I'll have to be hurryin’ back.” 

There was mumbled chorus of similar 
purport from the others of the group. 
Several put on their hats and started for 
the door. 

“Say, look-a-here, you Feejees,” 
cried the sheriff, leaping out of his chair 
and intercepting them, “you don’t mean 
to tell me you're goin’ to clear out and 
leave them women without havin’ a talk 
with ’em, and showin’ ’em the folly of 
their ways! And mebbe that judge ain’t 
got out of town yet!” 

“I’ve been a good many years tryin’ 
to show my w ife the errors of her ways 
about this votin’ business, and it ain’t 
done any good yet—only to make her 
wuss,” said the spokesman defiantly. 
“It don’t stand to reason I can go out 
there in that jail, and do in the five 
minutes that I’ve got to spare what I 
ain’t been able to do in twenty years. 
Hear ’em singin’? I know her voice. 
It’s pipin’ up louder’n any of ’em.” 

“We all feel the same way,” declared 
another. “We’ve talked it all over, and 
we know each other’s feelin’s. If them 
women propose to stand together, why, 
there ain’t anything left but for us to 
stand together.’ 

“You gents wait a minute,” ordered 
the sheriff. He closed the door care- 
fully. He put his back against it. “Now, 
look-a-here!", His tone was appealing 
and confidential. ** You're husbands, and 
you don’t want them misguided women 
to stay here in jail. I know that! You 
may be a little provoked at ’em, but 
you've got hearts. They’re all wowed 
up just now, and ain’t responsible for 
what they’re doin’. They ought to be 
got out of here. They ought to be at 
home. You can’t afford to let ’em stay 
here. Now, that judge was mad when 
he committed ’em. ll bet he’s wishin’ 
now he wasn’t in the mess. He’d be 
tickled to death if them women was out 
and away.” 
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They looked at him without enthusi- 
asm, but he hurried on. 

“Of course, there’s the way of doin’ 
it regular—have ’em purge themselves 
of contempt. But the judge is in a 
hurry to get away, and them women 
ain’t reasonable. Now, gents, look here! 
Let’s you and me get together on this. 
I don’t want them women in this jail. 
You must appreciate my feelin’s, just 
the same as | appreciate yours. I know 
that right down in your hearts you'd 
like to go out and rip the side out of 
that jail, and carry off your dear com- 
panions.” 

He tried to get a quiver into his 
tones, but their gaze was so cold that 
he failed signally. He coughed, and 
then went on. 

“Tf a mob made up of the husbands of 
them poor, unfortunate women attacks 
this jail to-night, and busts in, and car- 
ries ’em off, it won't surprise anybody, 
not a mite. It won't surprise the judge. 
He'll be glad of it, underneath. It won't 
surprise me. I'll be glad of it. In fact, 


I'll be so blasted glad of it that I'll leave 
all the doors unlocked, and you can walk 
in any time of night and help your- 


selves. Now, what say, gents?” Ter- 
vent pleading was in his tones. He 
stared from face to face appealingly. 
“You can't ask any more from a sheriff 
than that! But I understand your in- 
side feelin’s, and I’m willing to stretch 
this thing just as far as I can. Now, 
what time do you say? Make it as early 
as you want to.” 

“I'd like to feel that my ears ain’t 
heard just right,” said the spokesman 
rebukingly. “I didn’t suppose I'd ever 
stand in the office of a sheriff of a coun- 
ty, and hear him plannin’ up a scheme 
with respectable men to break the law 
he’s solemnly bound to obey. No, sir, 
I never expected to hear anything like 
that. I reckon I didn’t hear it.” 

“T’ve lived in this county a good many 
years,” said another, “and that’s the first 
time I was ever picked up for a man 
that would willfully and wantonly break 
the law. I’m sayin’ right straight out 
and open that I don’t care to be picked 
up as any such kind of a man.” 

He was indorsed by the others. 
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“The only way to keep ourselves 
above suspicion in this thing,” said one, 
“is to walk straight out and go home, 
much as we'd like to pass a consoling 
word to our wives. Then, if crime is 
bein’ planned here, and anything is done, 
they can’t say we was mixed up in it.” 

“When a man gits so that he ain't 
willin’ to abide by the laws made and 
pervided, then he ain’t much better’n 
an arnickist,” affirmed a third. 

“You old wart-eyed grampuses,” 
blazed the sheriff, ‘I’m beginnin’ to see 
farther into this thing than I did a 
while ago. There ain’t much I can 
say in favor of them women of yours, 
judgin’ from looks, language, and lally- 
looin’. But if I was a woman married 
to any of you I’d ruther be in jail than 
at home with you. Go home, and eat 
your own bake of biskit and bannock. 
I hope they'll be so hard that they'll 
petrify you harder’n you are now.” 

He might have added more contume- 
ly, but there came a beating of fists on 
the door at his back. He opened with 
angry celerity. A man was pounding 
on the door, in spite of the turnkey, who 
was trying to restrain him. 

“He was bound to come in, and he 
was bound to pound on that door, spite 
of all I could do,” explained the officer. 
“He seems to be loony.” 

The stranger was a stubby individual, 
with head so hairy and beard so pro- 
fuse that his features seemed like ob- 
jects stuck into a sort of fluffy pin- 
cushion, But he was a very earnest 
stranger. 

“IT demand protection,” he clamored. 
“Lock me up. It’s a last resort. I’ve 
tried about every other place in the 
world except a jail—and she’s always 
hunted me out. If I’ve got to spend 
the rest of my days in a jail to keep 
away from her, I'll stay there and rec- 
oncile myself to my fate.” 

The band of law-honoring citizens 
from the back districts seemed to de- 
velop sudden and mutual interest in this 
man who was declaiming against a 
“she.” They did not hurry about go- 
ing. 

“Lock me up,” insisted the stubby 
man. 
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“I will show him what kind of revenge the Corsicans have for those who desert a wife.” 


“If it’s women that’s troublin’ you, 
you'd better stay outside,” advised the 


sheriff dryly. “This jail ain’t any place 
for a woman hater just now.” 

The stranger did not understand. He 
repeated his request, with such imperi- 
ousness that the cap’n’s temper was 
stirred, 

“That’s about enough of your givin’ 


off orders around here. This ain’t no 
bomb-proof storage plant to hide away 
from females in. This is a jail, and 
before you get in here there’s got to 
be a reason for your bein’ here.” 

“I'll furnish you a reason in about 
two minutes, then,” yelled the other. 
“If I’ve got to commit crime so as to 
be saved from that hyena that’s makin’ 
my life a hell on earth, then here goes 
for the crime.” 

He rushed out. 

“Wonder what he'll be up to next?” 
inquired the leader of the band of hus- 
bands. 

“IT don’t know,” volunteered Cap'n 
Sproul. “But if he’s inclined to’ard 
general massacree I’d have paid him 
liberally to stay inside here, and op- 
hi on a few subjects right near at 
dand.” 


His further suggestion that the room 
of certain persons would be preferable 
to their company did not dislodge his 
visitors. They seemed to be waiting for 
something to happen. The air of the 
stubby man was full of promise when 
he raged out through the door. 

His return was even more prompt 
than they had anticipated. A constable 
of the village of Newry came dragging 
him in. 

“This critter, whoever he is,” stut- 
tered the officer excitedly, “went to work 
and smashed in two plate-glass winders 
in Crowley’s drug store, and I reckoned 
the jail was the place for him. He'd 
kick out the sides of our lockup. You'll 
have to take him, sheriff.” 

“I gave you fair warnin’ that this 
wasn’t any kind of a place for you,” 
barked Cap’n Sproul. “But if this jail 
has got to be a way station for women 
that’s mad with their husbands and for 
men that are afraid of their wives, then 
I’m goin’ to satisfy the general popular 
demand.” 

He unlocked the big door leading to 
the cell room, and thrust in the whis- 
kered stranger. Then he opened the 
door to the street. 
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“You critters hump yourselves out 
of here or I'll run you in, too.” 

It was a threat that took prompt ef- 
fect. The husbands slapped on their 
hats and escaped. 

Cap’n Sproul went and sat down at 
his desk, in order to ponder a bit on 
the general state of affairs that pre- 
vailed in his establishment. The turn- 
key broke in upon his meditations. 

“Old Hair Mattress is ragin’ there at 
the door,” he announced. “Seems to 
have something special on his mind. 
He’s makin’ such a touse of it I reckon 
you ought to see to him.” 

When the sheriff opened the wicket 
door he found the convulsed face of 
the stranger fronting his. 

“What sort of a hell is this you’ve 
jammed me into?” he demanded. 

“TI gave you fair warnin’ that it wasn't 
any kind of a place for a man that was 
havin’ trouble with women,” stated the 
sheriff implacably. ‘You seemed to 
know better. Now, sweat it out!” 

“But they're spittin’ on me. from 
them cell doors—snarlin’ and_ spittin’ 
like old cats. I've had a bad enough 
time with one woman. I’ve come into 
this jail to get some peace. You let me 
out. I can't stand it.” 

“Tt's a pretty lucky man who has his 
own way half of the time in this world,” 
stated Cap’n Sproul oracularly. “You've 
had your own way about gettin’ in here. 
You'll stay a spell.” 

He slammed the little door in the 
man’s face. 

“They talk about one poison neutraliz- 
in’ the other,” he remarked to the turn- 
key. ‘‘Mebbe them two that’s operatin’ 
in there won't settle this thing, but the 
best we can do is to give ’em a trial.” 

He went back to his desk to do some 
more pondering. The gong on the outer 
door clanged insistently. 

This time it was a woman who fol- 
lowed the turnkey into the sheriff's 
office. 

“Seems to be our busy afternoon,” 
observed the officer apologetically. “But 
I couldn’t keep her out. Reckon she’s 
got something on her mind, too.” 

She had a foreign look. There were 
long earrings dangling at her cheeks. 
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Her black eyes flashed. ‘There was high 
color in her tanned face. 

“He is here,” she cried, “for I’ve 
trailed him here. I will have him. I 
should not have married the Yankee 
trash! I do not want him any more to 
love him. I want him to tear him into 
ribbons. I will show him what kind 
of revenge the Corsicans have for those 
who desert a wife.” 

Cap’n Sproul looked her over with 
much interest. 

She drew her lips back from her 
teeth, and shook her head savagely, 
stamping her foot. 

“If you do not let me have him, it 
shall be so much the worse for you,” 
she hissed. 

“I cal’late by the looks of you that 
you can do something pretty brash to 
aman that you have a grudge against,” 
he suggested. “Just what was you reck- 
onin’ on in his case?” 

“T'll boil his heart in his own blood,” 
she snarled. 

She strode nearer the desk, her face 
threatening. The sheriff reached up, 
and took down one of the belaying pins 
that he kept on the wall for ornament. 

“T never used one yet on anything but 
a Portygee, marm,” he informed her, 
“and I should hate to break that record, 
But you go set down over in that cor- 
ner till I do a little thinkin’. It’ll be 
more comfortable for you, and safer, 
too. You're goin’ to get your rights in 
this thing, but I’ve got a few rights 
of my own that I want to attend to at 
the same time.” 

There was a quiet threat in his tones 
that quelled her. She sat down, star- 
ing at him and breathing hard. 

“As I was sayin’,’ he mused, “one 
poison neutralizes the other. I seem 
to have plenty of poisons on hand, but 
it’s goin’ to take a little thinkin’ on just 
how to set ’em to goin’.” 

He screwed his eyebrows, twisting his 
foretop into a horn as he usually did 
when he was puzzling over a problem. 
The woman gazed with interest on the 
formation of the horn, deterred from 
speech by his demeanor. She did not 
move when he rose and started for the 
cell room, directing her by a gesture 
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to remain where she 
was. When he 
pushed the big door 
open he found the 
stubby man in a far 
corner, serving as 
the target for vi- 
tuperation. 

“Remove that 
wretch!” or- 
dered Miss Root. 
‘He has insulted the 
name of woman in 
our presence. He 
has said that he 
inarried a female 
devil for a wife. He 
has defamed the sa- 
cred name of matri- 
mony.” 

“Matrimony don’t 
seem to stand much 
of a show from any 
of you critters here,” 
observed the sheriff. 
“You women are 
only hammerin’ it 
with a different sort 
of club from what 
he’s usin’, But you 
listen to me. Shut 
your clack!” 

He dragged the 
stranger out of his 
corner. 

“This man’s wife 
has just showed up. 
She’s out in my of- 
fice.” 

“Oh, my Gawd!” 
gasped the stricken benedict. 

“She seems to be in a state of mind 

where she’s needin’ advice and consola- 
tion from some one that has made a 
careful study of the matrimony ques- 
tion. I was just tellin’ her that instink 
must have led her to the right place— 
it’s here in this jail that the grand, con- 
solidated association of matrimony ex- 
perts is just now holdin’ their conven- 
tion. So I'll let her in, and let you all 
out in the corridor here’’-—he shook the 
stubby stranger, whose arm was still in 
his cluteh—and you can thrash the 
thing out with him for a text.” 





“Sisters,” 


cried Miss Root, as they made for the door, 


me aa ‘ft \ 


“caich that miserable 
man!” 

“T demand my rights!’ squalled the 

man. 

“What's them?” 

“To be given a rope and ten minutes 
while I hang myself. I choose to die 
that way, seein’ that it’s sure death 
you're fixin’ up for me.” 

“Think it’s lible to prove fatal, do 
you, when she gets her clutches on 
you?” inquired the sheriff in a whisper. 

“Man to man! Are you goin’ to 
throw me in among ’em like you toss a 
mouse to cats?” pleaded the stranger 
huskily. “Man to man, now! Gimme 
a show! What that woman has done 
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to me already would fill a dime novel. 
She has se 

“T ain’t no hand for dime novels,” 
broke in the sheriff. “Ill take your 
word.” 

He pushed the man over into the 
corner, where the women in the cells 
could not overhear. 

“What kind of a runner are you?” 

“If I hadn't been a good one I 
wouldn't be alive now.” 

“If I change my mind about turnin’ 
‘em loose on you I cal'late you'll be 
willin’ to do something pretty handsome 
in the runnin’ line,” suggested the 
sheriff. “I ain’t above tellin’ you pri- 
vately that I need a good runner, and 
I'm willin’ to be moderately obligih’ to 
a good, able-bodied one. You see, I’m 
square and open about it.” 

“IT don't know where you want me to 
run to or when you want me to run, but 
Tl furnish the goods at the proper 
time,” protested the stranger. 

“The proper time will be when I give 
you this wink.” The cap’n closed one 
eye solemnly. “As to where you run, | 
don’t give a tinker’s dam, so long as 
you don’t come back here. Now, we'll 
get down to business.” 

He left the stubby man in the cor- 
ner, and went about the cell room, open- 
ing the iron doors. 

“Miss Root and matrimony experts, 
one and all,” he said, in official tones, 
“we seem to have a case on just now 
that needs to be investigated. I don't 
feel qualified myself. So I’m goin’ to 
call a joint convention of the whole of 
you in my office, with Miss Root as 
moderator, to hear evidence pro and con 
as to whether this man shall be con- 
demned to go back to that woman that’s 
waitin’ outside, or vicy versy.” 

“T don’t like the way in which you 
put the case, but [ accept the trust,” said 
Miss Root, with dignity. “It’s no ques- 
tion that a man can decide, anyway.” 

The women murmured approval of 
that dictum as they followed the sheriff 
into the outer rooms. Cap’n Sproul had 
the stubby man by the arm, and sta- 
tioned him in the turnkey’s room. The 
foreign woman dashed at the recreant 
husband the moment she caught sight 
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of him, but the sheriff captured her, 
and ran her back to her chair. 

“It’s goin’ to be heard all reg’lar by 
them that’s your peers, marm,” he in- 
formed her sharply. “You keep your 
settin’ or I'll tie you into your chair.” 

Miss Root disposed her council about 
the walls of the office, plainly relishing 
the situation. She acceded to the sher- 
iff’s suggestion that the husband should 
remain by himself in the turnkey’s room, 
in sight but out of reach of his wife. 

“Now, madam,” said Miss Root, “you 
will be heard by sympathizing women, 
to whose good judgment the sheriff has 
kindly left this matter. You may expose 
the guilt of this wretch.” 

eJust a minute before you begin,” 
broke in Cap'n Sproul. “I reckon I 
heard some one at the outside door, 
there. Open up, turnkey, and see who 
it is, and tell ‘em to keep away, and 
not bother an important meetin’.” 

As the door swung open the sheriff, 
from whose face the sparkling gaze of 
the stubby stranger had never «leparted, 
closed one eye. The next instant a fig- 
ure shot under the arm of the turnkey 
and vanished into the night. 

The foreign woman, perched on the 
edge of her chair, led the rush of pur- 
suit. Her shrill call summoned the rest 
of them like a bugle. 

“Sisters.” cried Miss Root, as they 
made for the door, “catch that misera- 
ble man!” 

Cap'n Sproul stood at the open door 
until the last sound of the pursuit had 
died away. Then he shut the door, 
drove all three of the heavy bolts, put 
the bar across it, hooked the chains, and 
wheeled a desk against the door. 

“There!” he informed the turnkey, 
who was staring at him with mingled 
wonder and admiration. “I don’t reckon 
that old judge is goin’ to be too particu- 
lar as to how they broke out of jail. 
But, speaking for myself, I’m goin’ to 
be cussed particular as to how they 
break back in again!’ He unscrewed 
the gong of the doorbell, and began to 
put out the lights. ‘Them women know 
where home is, and that’s the best place 
for ’em. Their lovin’ husbands must 
be lonesome,” he added grimly. 
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Yes, here are the merry, merry little men 
To join us in our play; 

And here are the merry, merry little men 
To help us work to-day! 


EN pairs of little hands wiggled 
joyously in the air as the merry 
little “finger men” showed their 

disposition to dance; then the hands 
fell in the ten laps, and eager eyes 
watched for what would come next. 

The kindergartner smilingly stifled a 
sigh. 

“It is recess time,” she announced. 
‘You may all run out into the sunshine, 
and see how many flowers the ‘merry 
little men’ can help you to gather.” 

The small people trooped away obe- 
diently, and their teacher moved to an 
easy-chair by the window, where she 
might still have them in sight as she 
rested from her labors. On the table 
lay an open magazine, and she drew 
it toward her with a touch of eager- 
ness. The half-finished story claimed 
her attention almost to the exclusion of 
the merry voices without, and when it 
was done, at last, there were tears on 
the reader’s lashes. 

“It’s beautiful,’ she murmured. “Oh, 
I wonder if real life is ever quite so 
nice as a story!’ Then, as though she 
had found herself confessing a lack in 
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the color flooded 
For it was 


her own existence, 
Mrs. Moore’s pretty face. 


a pretty face, although somewhat lack- 
ing in strength, and six years of mar- 


riage and care had left a fretful line 
or two about the mouth, and hollowed 
the delicate cheeks. 

Her thin fingers played with the 
pages of the magazine as her thoughts 
wandered afar, until the opening and 
closing of the front door recalled her. 

The Reverend William Moore walked 
briskly down the path, with the quick 
step of a man who knows little leisure. 
His rather plain visage lighted up at 
sight of the children, and he tossed them 
a cheery word or two as he passed; 
but he did not look up at the window. 

“A few years ago, he would not have 
gone without coming in to say good- 
by,” murmured the tired little woman 
in the easy-chair. “I suppose he is 
going down to read with that injured 
mill hand again. Dear me, sometimes 
I wish William wasn’t quite so good!” 

The tears clouded her eyes as her 
glance returned from the window and 
wandered about the room. Gay little 
things of the children’s making hung 
here and there, and a picture of the 
good Freebel looked benignly down 
upon her from the mantel. 
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“It all seems very silly,” she mur- 
mured, “and I am tiring myself out 
because William thinks that the mill 
children need a kindergarten. Yet it 
didn’t use to seem silly,” she faltered 
honestly. 

Leaning back in the low chair, her 
hands lying listlessly in her lap, her 
thoughts drifted back to a recent meet- 
ing of the Woman's Club, when the 
members had all listened, as though 
spellbound, to the words that sparkled 
so readily from the lips of the speaker 
before them. She had told her audience 
glibly that home, in the sentimental 
acceptance of the term, was merely a 
delusion; that the woman who consent- 
ed to the narrowing limitations of this 
unreality was merely an unpaid bond 
servant; that each woman should de- 
clare her right to individual develop- 
ment; should do the thing she liked 
most to do; that love and marriage were 
mere incidents in her life, and should 
not engross her to the swamping of 
her individuality. 

Here, indeed, was startling food for 
thought; food likely, however, to cause 
much mental indigestion; and the ma- 
jority of those who listened turned 
away from the lecture room dazed and 
puzzled, but with the seed of poisonous 
discontent sown in their bosoms. 

Nellie Moore was one of this ma- 
jority. She had been dazzled by the 
flippant brilliancy of the speaker's 
words, and her own rather superficial 
mind was not capable of recognizing 
the tinsel. 

She had walked home, feeling that 
the foundations of her conventional lit- 
tle stock of ideals had suffered an earth- 
quake shock. 

At tea time, matters had not been 
bettered, for when she had tried to tell 
William of the lecture, he only shook 
his head, and teasingly asked if the 
speaker had confessed to a disappoint- 
ment in love. Then, noting his wife’s 
flushed face, he had said, quite se- 
riously : 

“Forget it all, my dear. If we at- 
tend to the work about us, and do the 
duty that lies nearest, I guess the Lord 
will take care of our growth as in- 
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dividuals.” And had even quoted Serip- 
ture to prove it. 

Nellie Moore haa set her lips, and 
let the subject drop. It was only too 
evident that William was hopelessly 
old-fashioned, and his complacent mas- 
culine attitude impervious to argument ; 
but, as she went about her daily tasks, 
the puzzled wife found herself repeat- 
ing that unpleasant phrase—was_ she 
really an “unpaid bond servant” ?—and 
a feeling of peculiar humiliation beset 
her. It had looked so different six 
years ago, when she and William were 
first married. Then their life together 
had seemed a true partnership. Then 
she had been all zeal and enthusiasin 
for the work they were to do together ; 
but, after all, had it been her work? 
Had she not been a sacrifice to mar- 
riage, and to William’s hobbies? 

Mrs. Moore leaned back in the chair 
by the window, and stared dismally into 
the eyes of Fate. That her discontent 
was of a very vague order did not lessen 
—to her—its reality. She felt a nerv- 
ous sense of irritation at the sunny 
room in which she sat, and the voices 
of the happy children, and especially 
with William's self-satisfied back as it 
receded from her view down the long 
street. 

“What would I most like to do if 
[ were free?” she suddenly asked her- 
self. 

The magazine on her knee slipped to 
the floor, and, as she took it up, her 
face suddenly cleared. 

“T know,” she declared 
would like to write stories! 

“And I will!” she added decidedly, 
after a breathless pause. It was a sud- 
den decision, vet Nellie had vaguely 
considered it before. ‘I’m sure I could 
do it,” she mused, “and I could forget 
things, that way.” What “things,” she 
did not explain, even to herself. “Oh, 
I can think of beautiful stories to write, 
and William can’t object, for I'll hire a 
kindergartner with the money I make, 
and keep a nurse for the children.” 

Her future thus precipitately decid- 
ed, she remembered the hour, and, with 
a smile upon her pretty lips, called the 
little folks in from their play, and guid- 


aloud. “ 
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ed them through the remaining occu- 
pations of the morning with far more 
zest than her work had known of late. 

3ut all the while her thoughts were 
busy with her new project, and when 
the mill whistle shrilled through the 
noontime heat, and the “‘good-by song” 
had been sung, the kindergartner dis- 
missed her charges with as much speed 
as the deliberation of childhood will 
submit to. 

“Now, Mildred,” she said, turning 
to her own five-year-old daughter, 
“please run out with Donald, and play 
until papa comes home; for I have a 
letter to write.” 

Her hurrying thoughts had reached 
a bold decision. She had determined 

become a writer, but she was not 
very sure as to the best method of 
entering upon her career. \Vho, then, 
might so well inform her as one who 
had already entered the halls of fame? 
And in Nellie’s mind this phrase de- 
scribed the happy writer who had at- 
tained representation in the pages of a 
magazine. 

Nellie Moore had been really touched 
by the story which lay open upon the 
table before her. She would write, and 
tell the author of her pleasure, and, 
thus having introduced herself, she 
would boldly make her confession, and 
ask for help and advice. 

The color came and went in her thin 
cheeks as she got out her writing ma- 
terials, and there was much nibbling 
of her penholder, and_ considerable 
waste of note paper before she had 
written a letter which suited her; but 
it was done at last, and she read it 
over with considerable satisfaction. It 
ran: 


I have read your beautiful 
story in the Cycle, and I feel that I must 
write and tell you of the pieasure it gave 
me, although I shed tears over it, too. It 
must mean so much to any one to be able 
to give pleasure to hundreds of people as 
you do, and make them forget their troubles. 
The thoughts that your story has given me 
have even made me believe that I might do 
something of the same sort. I am the wife 
of a poor minister who has chosen to cast 
his lot in with the working people of a mill 
town, so our home is not in the most pleasant 
locality. We have two children, and for the 


Dear MADAM: 
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past three years I have had a kindergarten 
in my home for the children of the neighbor- 
hood; but I feel dissatisfied with my narrow, 
hemmed-in life, and long to do some great 
and beautiful work in the world. I feel as 
though a new, glad life were opening before 
me, but I hardly know how to begin. Surely 
you who have attained success can give a 
word of advice to one who is just starting 
upon the same road. Will you write to me? 
Pray forgive my boldness, but I shall await 
some word from you eagerly. 
Yours gr ratefully, 
NELLIE B. Moore. 


This missive she addressed in care 
of the magazine, and ran out with it 
to the letter box, in eager hurry to have 
it upon its way. 

When the reverend head of the house 
returned in guilty haste, quite late for 
dinner, he was surprised at receiving 
no rebuke from the lips of his wife, 
and only the children appeared grieved 
at-the delay. Mrs. Moore listened sweet- 
ly to her husband's account of his morn- 
ing’s occupation, and his plans for a 
new girls’ club; but she found herself 
wishing that William’s hair did not lie 
so smooth above his high forehead, and 
that he were not addicted to turnover 
collars. 

Never mind, she whispered to herself. 
If the hero of her particular story was 
not, in numerous small ways, so per- 
fect as she might wish him, she could 
invent other heroes. When she began 
to write her stories she could live with 
her dream people, and only emerge 
from that delightful world when it was 
necessary to overlook the needs of her 
family. 

She did not confide her resolution 
and ambitions to \William. Time enough 
for that when she was fairly ready to 
begin her new work, so there was no 
one to smile at her childlike confidence 
in her own ability to enter upon a liter- 
ary career. Through the ensuing days, 
her thoughts followed her letter, and 
she spent much time in wondering as 
to the personality of the woman whom 
she had addressed: Janet Holworth— 
it was a pretty name, and suggested 
much to Nellie Moore’s imagination. 
Janet Holworth, she had decided, was 
a “bachelor girl”—one who had sacri- 
ficed the weaker feminine yearnings to 
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enter upon ‘an independent career. 
“Probably she has a ‘den,’ or a ‘stu- 
dio,’ ” thought Nellie, ‘with pictures of 
authors, and illustrations from her own 
books upon the walls; and I shall have 
one, too.”’ And she glanced about the 
kindergarten room with an eye for its 
possibilities in this new character. 

But, in spite of her restless eager- 
ness for the arrival of the mail twice 
each day, she was really surprised when 
the third morning brought a small en- 
velope, addressed in a strange hand, to 
Mrs. Nellie B. Moore—she whose let- 
ters had always come, before, directed: 
“Mrs. William Moore.” 

The kindergartner caught her breath 
as she slipped the letter, unopened, in 
her pocket, and turned back to her class. 
She forgot that the lesson of the day 
had reference to growing needs, and 
started them off to play when the recess 
hour came, and she was free to sink 
into the friendly chair by 
the window while the littic 
ones tumbled in the grass 
outside. 

Nellie Moore drew the 
note from her pocket, and 
tore it open with trembling 
fingers. A little cry fell 
from her lips as she read 


He tossed them a cheery word or two as he passed. 
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the date. Janet Holworth lived not ten 
miles away, in a pretty village which 
Mrs. Moore had often peeped into from 
the train windows on her journey to 
and from Boston. 

She read: 

My Dear Mrs. Moore: Is it not, delight- 
ful to find that we are such near neighbors? 
I thank you for your kind words in regard 
to my little story, and your letter has made 
me do a great deal of thinking. | There is 
so much, in fact, which I would like to talk 
over with you that I find myself wishing 
you were here in the chair opposite mine, 
and that I might speak to you instead of try- 
ing to write. And why can’t we bring this 
about? Could you not give mz a day soon, 
this coming Saturday, perhaps, when there 
will be no kindergarten duties? Come on a 
morning train and stay as long as you can 
arrange to be away. Any one can direct you 
to the house, and I shall be watching for you. 

Most cordially, 
Janet HotwortH. 
(Or Mrs. Jaspar Holworth.) 

The color rushed over Nellie Moore's 
face, and she trembled with 
happy excitement. 

“How sweet of her!” she 
cried. “How lovely of her 
to ask me! Of course I'll 
go! But what shall I do 
—or say? I’m almost 
afraid!” 

Then she reread the let- 
ter. 

“So she is married, after 
all—Mrs. Jaspar Hol- 
worth.” Visions of the 
bachelor maid were forced 
to give way before this 
fact. “But I don’t believe 
she has any children,” 
mused Nellie. 

At supper she announced 
to her family that she was 
planning to spend Saturday 
away from home. 

“What’s up?” asked 
William, raising surprised 
eyes from the reading-room 
report that he was glancing 
over between mouthfuls. 

“T have been invited to 
Greendale for the day.” 

“I didn’t know you had 
friends there,” responded 
her husband. 
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“T didn’t until just now. Oh, Wil- 
liam, don’t you remember that lovely 
story in the Cycle? You read it the 
other evening when you were resting.” 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed. “A very fine 
story—true feeling, worthy motive, and 
much poetry—but what of it, Nell?” 

Mrs. Moore’s face grew warm again. 

“You'll think I’m silly,” she said, 
“but I wrote to the author, and she was 
pleased with my letter, and has asked 
me to come and see her.” 

“Well, well! And she lives in Green- 
dale? How did you know?” 

“T didn’t till her answer came. Isn't 
it strange?” 

“It’s very pleasant, I'm sure,” agreed 
the Reverend William, pushing back 
his chair, “and I hope you'll enjoy it, 
my dear. I am afraid you are in need 
of a bit of vacation.” 

The kind word and gentle glance 
brought quick tears to Nellie’s eyes, 
and a rush of contrition to her heart. 

“T guess I am a little tired,” she 
faltered; but there was no more to be 
said then. By and by, she would tell 
William, when she had had that talk 
with Janet Holworth, and her future 
was arranged. She would always be 
glad to help in his work, of course; 
but her own life must not be sacrificed, 
even though she had once thought her- 
self happy in the sacrifice. 


“T shall be home by supper time.” 
And Mrs. Moore turned from the fare- 
well embraces of her children for a 
hasty glance in the little hall mirror. 

“Do I look all right?” she asked anx- 
iously of her husband. She had sat 
up till midnight to finish a new muslin 
waist, and there were tired circles un- 
der her eyes. 

William had not noticed the new 
waist, but he nodded his uncritical ap- 
proval as he took out his watch. 

“You'll miss the train if you don’t 
go now,” he said. “Oh, by the way, 
did Maggie make the broth for Mrs. 
Donnelly ?” 

“Yes, yes,” called back his wife, as 
she hurried away. “Be sure and stay 
in the yard, children, and mind Maggie. 
Good-by.” 

8 
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A little flustered, she found herself 
upon the train at last, and a brief half 
hour’s journey brought her to the pret- 
ty Greendale station. 

Nellie Moore caught her breath as 
she stepped down on the platform. It 
was her first step into a new world. 
William and his mill hands, and Mrs. 
Donnelly’s broth, were left behind; the 
tedium of the kindergarten, those dear, 
troublesome little folks of her own, 
even, were all to be forgotten for a 
golden day; and who could tell what 
might come afterward? 

In answer to her rather timid in- 
quiries, she learned that the home of 
Jaspar Holworth lay not ten minutes’ 
walk down one of the pretty, shaded 
roads which stretched invitingly away 
in various directions, 

It was a rare June day, sweet with 
the breath of early roses; and the fresh 
beauty of the village street was most 
alluring to eyes weary of gazing upon 
the dirty pavements of a smoky mill 
town. Most of the houses had vine- 
covered piazzas, through the green dra- 
peries of which she caught glimpses of 
swaying hammocks, or inviting loung- 
ing chairs; and all were surrounded by 
well-kept lawns. 

At last Nellie Moore, crossing a side 
road, came to a lovely bit of old orchard 
between which and the street ran a low 
rustic fence, the fence itself being al- 
most hidden with draperies of wood- 
bine. Beyond the orchard, a low, ram- 
bling house stood out in the sunshine, 
its porches hung with climbing roses; 
and from the wide front door a path 
ran straight to the low gate, a path 
bordered on either side with nodding 
foxglove and larkspur, sweet William, 
and other crowding blossoming things. 

Under the trees, two very little boys 
were playing together; and near by, in 
a low rocker, a lady was bending over 
her sewing. Her gown was green-and- 
white, and cool-looking; and her soft, 
fluffy hair a warm golden brown; and 
the smile with which she turned to the 
little boys was very sweet and motherly. 

There was nothing to denote the suc- 
cessful author in the lady’s bearing; in- 
deed, she was prosaically employed in 
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the darning of little stockings. The 
picture was essentially a domestic one, 
but instinctively Nellie Moore paused 
at the low gate. 

She knew that the woman under the 
trees was. Janet Holworth, and_ that 
Janet Holworth was, like herself, the 
mother of little boys and girls. A feel- 
ing of warm human kinship suddenly 
gushed up within her, and she no longer 
felt shy and timid. 

The next moment Mrs. Holworth 
had dropped her work upon the grass, 
and was coming down the path between 
the flowers to meet her guest, a little 
boy on either hand. 

“We have been watching for you,” 
she said, with cordial, outstretched 
hand. “We were hoping you would 
come by this early train, but I could 
not go to the station, for I have just 
put baby down for her nap.” 

The little boys shook her hand grave- 
ly, as their mother had done, and then 
they all went back under the trees. 

Nellie Moore found herself leaning 
back in the low rocker, while Richard 
and Harry dragged another chair from 
the porch for their mother’s use. Harry 
was just her Donald’s age, it seemed, 
and was deeply impressed with Donald’s 
great luck at having a kindergarten in 
his own house, and a kindergartner for 
a mother. 

“But our mother’s most as good,” 
declared Richard, “for she knows near- 
ly all fhe songs, and can play the games 
with us, too.” 

“And she makes some of the songs!” 
added Harry. 

The mother, laughing, sent them off 
to their play; and Nellie Moore, feeling 
unaccountably but delightfully at home, 
picked up a stocking, and volunteered 
to assist at the task of the morning. But 
her hostess quietly took the stocking 
away. 

“When mothers run off for a day’s 
vacation, they don’t want darning 
needles to play with,” she declared. 
“Are you quite comfortable in that 
chair? Wouldn’t you prefer a ham- 
mock? Well, then, my dear, just lean 
back, and be ‘comfy,’ and tell me all 
about the children.” 
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And Nellie Moore did as she was 
bid. She leaned back in that nice little 
rocker, and felt the sweet June breezes 
fanning her cheeks, and rested her eyes 
on the beauty of greenery and blossom- 
ing world about her, when she could 
turn them from the eager face of the 
busy woman at her side. 

And all that morning long the two 
women talked together. They talked of 
their children, of their various domestic 
problems, of their spring sewing, and 
their busy husbands; and these topics 
proved so engrossing that neither one 
of them thought, or spoke, of that im- 
portant thing—the nature of her own 
individuality. 

Mrs. Holworth was deeply interested 
in little Mildred’s taste for modeling in 
clay, and was delighted to lend Mrs. 
Moore a new pattern for Russian suits ; 
while Mrs. Moore was glad to respond 
with a rule for oatmeal cookies, and 
some new rainy-day occupations. 

Then there was the kindergarten to 
discuss. It seemed that Janet Hol- 
worth was all-wise upon this subject, 
and, as they talked, Nellie Moore felt 
again the enthusiasm of her training- 
school days; nay, more than this, her 
commonplace little mind was suddenly 
conscious of new light. The richer un- 
derstanding of the woman opposite was 
mellowing and deepening the kinder- 
gartner’s own knowledge, giving life 
to the bare forms, turning the “‘silli- 
ness” into beauty and strength. 

Gradually Nellie Moore grew silent, 
making little response to the other's 
words, but listening eagerly. She was 
ashamed to confess that much of this 
was new to her, yet a better shame 
forbade her pretending to a wisdom she 
had lacked. 

“And now, my dear”’—and Janet 
Holworth looked up brightly—‘tell me 
about your own little ‘child garden,’ and 
the blossoms in it. How fortunate you 
are to be able to do such a work where 
it is so needed.” 

Nellie Moore’s cheeks grew warm. 

“It’s only a little school—just ten 
children, counting our two—but I think 
perhaps I could find more. I don’t know 
as I am the best one to have it, but 
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“If you must, why, of course, you must. ‘Those that have wings must fly. 


William felt it was needed, and they 
couldn’t afford to hire a teacher.” 

“And you have it in your home?” 

“Yes—in our sitting room, We had 
a little fair to raise money to get some 
materials and furniture to add to what 
[ had left from my old school, and I 
have managed to make a good many of 
the things.” 

“And you do not find it too great a 
tax upon your strength?” 

Mrs. Holworth looked up from her 
darning with a quick glance at the thin 
cheeks of the little woman in the 
rocker. 

“IT don’t know,” faltered Nellie. “TI 
did not use to mind—until lately. 
Maggie is very good, and looks out for 
the house; but I do get tired some- 
times.” 

“Of course you do,” agreed her new 
friend; “but, after all, when one’s heart 
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is in it, how easily one forgets the 
weariness. It is so beautiful for you 
and your husband to work together, 
and you are doing such a big work. 
Why, think of it! You are not only 
bringing up your own children, but you 
are helping to ‘bend’ all these other 
little ‘twigs’ in the right direction.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it as a_ big 
work.” And Mrs. Moore looked a little 
puzzled. 

“You have been too busy to think, 
perhaps,” suggested Mrs. Holworth 
charitably. “But don’t you see that the 
things which bring us the greatest hap- 
piness usually bring us the gravest and 
largest duties, also? Our homes and 
our children—they are joys, the su- 
preme joys of life; but we must accept 
the duties which come with them. And 
you have accepted more than this. You 
and your husband are helping to repair 
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the neglect of others, to take up others’ 
duties, as well as your own share.” 

A smile played about Nellie Moore’s 
lips, and a dream lay in her eyes. 

“William used to say things like that 
when we were engaged,” she mused. 
“We meant to do so much. He thought 
I could help him, because of my train- 
ing, and I agreed with him when he 
chose the little, poor parish near the 
mills. Our house was real pretty, and 
I meant to get acquainted more with 
our neighbors; but somehow it—it has 
been different from what we planned. 
I couldn’t have my kindergarten at first, 
for the babies came, and I was too busy 
at home; and, then, William had more 
and more to do outside, and—well, it 
seems i 

“But you have your kindergarten 
now,” interrupted Mrs. Holworth has- 
tily. 

“Oh, yes—I started it three years 
ago.” 

“And, of course, 
work has grown?” 

“Oh, yes! He has a girls’ club, and 


your husband’s 


a boys’ club, and a workingmen’s guild ; 
and he thinks I should pay more at- 


’ 


tention to the mothers.’ 

“How interesting! Why not have 
them meet with you once a month, and 
bring the babies? Ah, you lucky wom- 
an—to be able to help in your hus- 
band’s work as you do—to find it your 
work, too!” 

Nellie Moore began to sit quite erect 
in her chair, and a delicate rose was 
blossoming in either cheek. 

“William has been very successful,” 
she went on proudly. ‘His people love 
him and admire him; they even come 
to church quite regularly, which isn’t 
common in these days; and Mr. Marks, 
the pastor of the uptown church, says 
that William can reach the mill folks 
in a way that he can’t. He has real 
executive ability, too—Mr. Marks says 
—and the other parish is going to help 
raise the money for his new reading 
room.” 

Nellie forgot her husband’s straight 
hair and low collars as she talked. She 
remembered only the hero of her girl- 
hood. 
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“Such enthusiasm is inspiring,” 
agreed Mrs. Holworth warmly. “I 
should like to meet your husband. I 
hope he has the strength for all he 
would do. These busy men need to be 
taken care of.” 

“I’m afraid he is tired.” The wife 
faltered, and could say no more, guilty 
as she was with a sudden conscious- 
ness that she had long ago forgotten 
to consider William’s possible weari- 
ness. 

“T tell you what I would prescribe,” 
smiled the lady opposite. “A nice, long 
vacation this summer—a second honey- 
moon for just you two. Isn’t there a 
convenient grandmamma to whom the 
little folks may be intrusted ?” 

“William never takes a vacation,” 
the wife responded. “But perhaps E 

Her thoughts trailed off into the 
pleasant possibilities of this suggestion. 
William to herself again! It would be 
like going back into the glamour of their 
ordinary little love story. 

“Perhaps I can get him to go,” she 
mused, her eyes brightening. 

A musical ripple of chimes from the 
open door of the house, and Janet Hol- 
worth arose. 

“It is lunch time,” she announced. 
“And who would believe it? We have 
been so busy ‘visiting.’ ” 

Nellie Moore followed her hostess 
under the rose bower at the door, and 
into the cool, sweet dwelling. A glow 
of pleasure possessed her as she glanced 
about. Everything was harmonious, 
and simple, and true. Books and pic- 
tures in plenty, but no clutter of the 
merely ornamental. A home to be lived 
in, and enjoyed, and used, and breath- 
ing the air of welcome to all who en- 
tered. 

As the two women and the little boys 
gathered about the dainty table, the 
guest’s cup of content was full. How 
pretty it all was! In just what lay the 
difference? she asked herself as her 
eager eyes roved over the table and 
about the low-ceiled room. She must 
carry this spirit of beauty back to her 
own home—if only she might! 

The chatter of the little boys, and 
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their questions in regard to her Don- 
ald, lightened the seriousness of her re- 
flections ; and, after the pleasant lunch- 
eon hour, there was a visit to the nurs- 
ery, where a rosebud of a baby girl was 
just awakening from her long nap. This 
human blossom absorbed both mothers 
for a sweet half hour, and then Mrs. 
Moore was tucked up amid the cush- 
ions of the living-room sofa, and bid- 
den rest while baby was fed and 
dressed. 

Left alone, Nellie Moore’s eyes 
strayed about the homelike room, and 
its spirit of happy peace descended 
upon her. 

“What makes it so?” she asked again. 
“What makes it?” 

At last she reached out her hand for 
a book which lay near, and, as she 
took it up, the name of her new friend 
flashed upon her from the cover. 

Nellie Moore sat up suddenly, From 
the moment her hand had rested upon 
the little, rustic gate until that very 
instant, she had entirely forgotten Ja- 
net Holworth, the writer, with whom 
she had come to spend a day. So ab- 
sorbing had been her intercourse with 
the woman that the “successful author” 
and the petty ambitions of a discon- 
tented kindergartner had been forgot- 
ten—forgotten absolutely. 

All at once Nellie Moore was 
ashamed of the letter she had written. 
How foolish it must have seemed to 
her new friend. Her cheeks crim- 
soned at the thought. She turned to 
the book in her hand, at length, with 
humble eagerness. It held a new, per- 
sonal message for her between its cov- 
ers. But where, in all this lovely home, 
was the author’s “study”? When did 
the busy mother find her hours of se- 
clusion for entertainment of the muse? 

As she turned the pages, wondering, 
there was a light step near her, and 
then a low laugh. 

“So you’ve found it? 
to leave that about.” 

Janet Holworth, her baby in her 
arms, drew a low chair near the couch, 
and sat down. 

“Little woman,” she said, her face 
half serious, half smiling, “are you 
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wondering when we are to have the 
grave talk for which I summoned you ?” 

But new light was breaking upon 
Nellie Moore’s mind—a _ good little 
mind, such as it was. Her eyes fell 
shyly, and her fingers played nervously 
with the leaves of the book. 

“T think perhaps we’ve had it,’ she 
said slowly. 

“Perhaps we have—the better part 
of it,” answered the other gravely. “But 
I think there’s a little more to say.” 

She put the baby in a nest of cush- 
ions on the floor, with a basketful of 
bright balls for entertainment, and then 
turned back to her guest. 

“Do you really want to write?” she 
asked. 

“T thought I did,” faltered Nellie. 

Mrs. Holworth regarded her steadily. 

“Have you anything to say?” 

‘“Losay.. 

“Yes. Have you noticed how many 
people scribble now who have nothing 
to say?” She smiled into the puzzled 
eyes opposite. “I don’t mean that un- 
kindly,” she said, ‘‘but it is an age when 
every one wants to chatter, and very 
few are sure of their message. Oh, 
my dear girl, don’t try and write unless 
you really can't help it. If you must, 
why, of course, you must. ‘Those that 
have wings must fly;’ but if you are 
doubtful of your wings, just try and 
be content with walking. There’s my 
advice, and I’m afraid it isn’t the ad- 
vice you want; but I can’t bear to see 
you giving up a large work for what 
must of necessity be a very small one. 
You wrote to me of my success; but, 
dear child, I have been working for 
years, and I’m only just beginning to 
succeed.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, indeed. 
an aside with me, you see. I have 
to do it. There’s something in me that 
will come out at times; I can’t keep 
it in, so I try to make it worth while; 
but it is only now and then that I 
succeed.” 

“And don’t you love it?” 

“Yes, I love it; it is a part of the 
life of my spirit, and I can’t deny it 


Writing can be only 
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existence; but, after all, it is only a 
part.” 

“T don't see how you find time at 
all.” 

“F don’t—just snatches of time, now 
and then; but I tell myself that I am 
living now; by and bye when the chil- 
dren are grown, there will be time, and 
living is worth more than the telling 
of it!” 

“And where do you write?” 

Mrs. Moore was looking about her 
eagerly. Her friend laughed. 

“My sacred sanctum? Bless you, 
dear! This is my study; there’s my 
old, disorderly desk in the corner; more 


“Oh, you dear, dear things!” she cried. 


often, my study is out under the apple 
trees.” 
Nellie Moore’s eyes turned to the 


corner desk. It was well covered with 
books and papers, and a little heap of 
broken toys occupied one corner. 

“Waiting for me to mend,” explained 
the mother, smiling. 

“I won’t deny,” she went on, “that 
I've had yearnings for a little den of 
my own, behind bolt and bar; but I 
couldn’t stand it, now, to hear the wee 
ones clamoring for me outside. I have 
to be where they can find me, you see, 
when their heads get bumped, or they 
discover a new treasure.” 
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“But, but don’t you”—Nellie hesi- 
tated painfully—‘don’t you ever feel— 
dissatisfied ?” 

“Impatient of delays, you mean? 
Hungry for leisure? Eager to do great 
things? Ah, yes, my dear—we all have 
our restless. moments, and our weak 
ones; but I think I have come to realize 
that the greatest thing of all—the real 
thing—I am having and doing now; 
and I do not- want to miss a bit of it; 
not one little crumb, When I get my 
little ‘sanctum’ and my leisure | don’t 
want to have any regrets to shut up 
in it. I don’t want to have to remem- 
ber and lament the things I missed 
along the way. I wouldn’t forget one 
little handclasp, or one sticky kiss, or 
any of the burdens; I wouldn’t sacri- 
fice a single one of the rare, precious 
hours with my good man; it’s life that 
counts. It’s the heart of life, and we 
have found it—you and I.” 

The little babe, weary of the colored 
balls, was tugging at her gown; and, 
with a tenderly beautiful gesture, the 
mother stooped, and gathered the tiny 
thing in her arms. 

“It is this—it is Love—Love human 
and divine Oh, my dear, you 
know !” 

A light so beautiful illumined the 
lovely face that the dazed woman oppo- 
site was suddenly blinded with tears. 

“Oh, I didn’t know!” she sobbed. 
“But I do now—I do now!” 

The other woman bent over her. 

“You wrote me that. your life was 
narrow, and hemmed in.” 

'“Oh, the silly letter, the silly letter!” 
interrupted the other, sobbing. 

“Yes, dear, it was silly; but it was 
more pathetic. It is the poison of un- 
rest that infests the age. You have 
been reading books, perhaps hearing 
talks, and you have not known how to 
sift the eternal verities from the seem- 
ing truths. We must be strong in the 
unalterable truths, we women, and then 
the poison of these pretenders cannot 
work upon us. Don’t you see that your 
life is big with opportunities—as large 
as you choose to make it? Yet you 
would have selfishly hemmed it in to 
an individual career.” 
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“No, no; not now.”: 
“No, dear; not now. 

I could make you see.” 
Nellie Moore suddenly sat up, and 

dried her eyes. 

“T must go home,” she said... “I have 
been away from the children all day.” 

“Yes,” smiled the other mother, “you 
must go; but you will come again. We 
are friends, you know.” 

“You will let me come? You do not 
think me too silly to be your friend?” 

The flushed, upturned face was very 
sweet with the new depth of humility 
in the blue eyes, and the elder woman 
stooped impulsively, and kissed it. 

“We are only women,” she said. 

“Silly and wise together, as God made 

us; but you and I are friends, my dear.” 


I hoped that 


When Nellie Moore reached her own 
gate, two eager little people were strug- 
gling to open it for her, and something 
in the quick embrace with which their 
mother caught them up caused the little 
faces to turn to her inquiringly. 

“Oh, you dear things!” she cried, 
kissing the soft cheeks. ‘Oh, you dear, 
dear things!” 

As she entered the hall her husband 
met her at the foot of the stairs. His 
weary face lighted up suddenly. 

“We missed you, my dear,” he said. 
“But I hope you've: had a_ pleasant 
time.” 

Something in his wife’s eyes made 
him suddenly draw her close as he bent 
to kiss her. 

Nellie lifted a soft hand, and pushed 
back the locks from his forehead. 

“You look tired, William,” she said. 

“Perhaps I am a little fagged,” he 
owned. “Did you have a good day?” 

“Beautiful!” 

“We'll have to send you often, I 
guess,” he ventured. “You seem made 
over new. What did she do to you— 
the great lady? What is it, Nell?” 

3ut Nellie Moore shook her head. 
The quick tears had gathered in her 
eyes, but her lips were smiling still. 

“T guess it’s just that I’ve got back,” 
she faltered; and William Moore did 
not know that his wife spoke in para- 
bles. 
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By VYallace Irwin 
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OF all the whirlpools furious, 
Carnivorous and curious, 
The Maelstrom she is sartainly the strangest ever found, 
For, goin’ like a whirl-i-gig, 
She does a sort o’ twirly-jig, 
A-dancing ships what fall in ’er around and ’round and ‘round. 


We fell into a sorry way 
Right off the coast 0’ Norway. 
Our good ship Hannah bumped into that Maelstrom with a flop; 
And fust we knowed with gratin’ hoarse 
We steered a circulatin’ course, 
Behavin’ most ondignified and spinning like a top. 
Or like a phony Highland reel, 
Or like a Coney Island wheel, 
Or like a dancin’ dervish filled with Moslem zeal and hooze, 
Or like a crazy jinny-wheel, 
Or like a penny pinny-wheel, 
We whuzzed around, and buzzed around, with a whiffling, whangling whoose. 


Our heads begun to circulate, 
Which caused our nerves to percolate 
Till wobble-wise and drunken walked our strictly temperate crew. 
Then up spake Capting Billikins: 
“Ambiguous Gee Willikins!”’ 
Whereat we answered one and all: ‘“‘We quite agree with you.” 


It whirled us round so rapidly 
We acted very vapidly; 
We quite forgot our memories, and didn’t know our names. 
Me little shipmate Tony Smart 
Thunk he was Mr. Bonaparte, 
The capting thunk he was the czar, and I was Jesse James, 
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Our bos’n, Dennis Dennyson, 
Says: “I’m the poet Tennyson.” 
Our cook, a humble man, he thunk his name was Vanderbilt. 
So, in the wild banality 
Of double personality, 
Carousin’ ’round that reelin’ deck we had a merry tilt. 


Lord Tennyson grew serious 
And wrote some pomes delirious, 
“T order you to jail for that,” the czar he sternly cricd, 
“Say, czar, ye can’t act cross with me 
Or try to play the boss with me!” 
Upspake Napoleon Bonaparte, a-sneerin’ in his pride. 


The ezar.he grabbed a marlin’spike 
And for Napoleon, snarlin’ like, 
He started, yelling: “Friedland! Sure me glory isn't past!’ 
Though Tennyson he loved the tilt, 
The cautious Mr. Vanderbilt 
He acted most ondignified by crawlin’ up a mast. 


Then, bein’ Jesse James, ye know, 
I took some careful aims, ye know, 
And shot his royal majesty of Moscow through the ear. 
This act incomprehensible 
In me was quite defensible— 
A million whirls a minute makes the sanest fellow queer, 


This painful scene I’ve painted, sir, 
O’ercame us so we fainted, sir, 
Then with a mighty effort we escaped our frightful fate 
By one great deed o’ glory, sir— 
But that’s another story, sir, 
Which in some future chapter I shall thrillingly relate. 


In the town o’ Copenhagan then 
We told our story pagan—then 
The deans and dons o’ Denmark gave us quite a searchin’ look; 
And remarked in tones o’ grudges cold, 
As they gave each other nudges bold: 
“We think that ye’ve been readin’ from the works o’ Doctor Cook.” 
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HERE was elation in the heart of 
the Reverend George Brewster 
as he opened his mail that pleas- 

ant September morning. It was not a 
remarkably heavy one or, to the eyes of 
the uninitiated, remarkably important. 

There was an invitation from Mrs. 
Dwight Layton to dine ten days hence, 
“when she hoped that the missionary 
Bishop of North Dakota, a most inter- 
esting man, whom she was sure the 
Reverend Mr. Brewster would enjoy 
meeting, would be her guest.” There 
was a note from the chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee of Pottersville 
thanking Mr. Brewster for his promise 
to speak at the public meeting that 
evening, to be held in behalf of a move- 
ment to provide proper recreation for 
Pottersville’s factory hands. There was 
a line from Miss Alida Carruth an- 
nouncing that she would be at home that 
afternoon, and would be so glad to show 
Mr. Brewster the thirteenth-century 
manuscript recently acquired by her fa- 
ther, of which she had spoken the other 
day ; would he drop in about tea time? 

To the uninitiated, that mail might 
seem commonplace, insignificant. To 
George Brewster every line in_ it 
breathed success. At last, recognition 
was coming to him; the sort of recog- 
nition for which his spirit had yearned 
—social success. 

He looked across the plain, little 
breakfast table toward his mother on 
the opposite side. Being an intelligent 
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man, he was aware of the beauty in 
her sad, strong, plain, old face; he was 
ready to admit it a more meritorious 
sort of beauty than that of Mrs. Lay- 
ton, for example, smooth, despite her 
years, aquiline, distinguished. But, hav- 
ing made that acknowledgment, he was 
candid enough with himself to admit 
a pleasure in the fact that he was not 
debarred henceforth from admiring the 
latter as well as the former. 

When Mrs. Layton, grande dame of 
Pottersville, invited the pastor of its 
most obscure parish, to dine at her 
house and there to meet a bishop, the 
pastor of the most obscure parish was 
“arriving.” When Miss Alida Carruth, 
about the quality of whose beauty his 
mind and heart were in complete ac- 
cord, invited him to cast an apprecia- 
tive eye upon the treasures of her fa- 
ther’s library—him, George Brewster, 
who had done well to succeed in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of plain English chi- 
rography—he was arriving, indeed. He 
almost dared to hope that he was ar- 
riving where he particularly longed to 
be. 

As for the invitation from the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, that was more of a 
professional than a social triumph, but 
it was by no means to be despised. It 
was the men of substance, the men of 
power, the men of intellect, the men 
of ancestry, in Pottersville who formed 
that committee, and during the greater 
part of the two years of George Brew- 
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ster’s stay among them they had been 
apparently unaware of his existence. 
Now they began to take note of him, to 
invite him to their councils—he was be- 
coming one of the solid citizens of the 
rich, poor, handsome, ugly city, the 
American factory city of contrasts. 

It was something to have achieved all 
this. He looked across at his mother— 
she was pouring coffee from her cup 
into her saucer, and preparing to drink 
it. A flush of annoyance darkened Mr, 
Brewster’s face, but he kept his lips 
closed upon rebuke. Nevertheless, he 
told himself that that, too, was a tri- 
umph; it was a triumph of the filial 
spirit over the natural man—the nat- 
ural man did so long to beg her to ac- 
quire elegancies of manner, while the 
filial spirit bade him remember all her 
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years of labor and of sacrifice, all the 
hard circumstances of her life. 

Still, what was he going to do later? 
How was he ever going to be able, in 
the approaching time of his prosperity, 
to entertain people, to make his home 
a center of the sort of life he approved 
and desired? He thought of Alida; 
he placed her, in fancy, beside the 
gaunt, spare figure at the other side of 
the table, Alida, who was all grace, who 
knew only beauty and ease. 

If only his mother had another child 
with whom she might live, the natural 
man thought despairingly. A good, 
plain, simple child—a farmer, perhaps, 


in whose house her departures from the 
prevailing code of table manners would 
not seem quite so startling as in the 
rectory which the Reverend Mr. Brew- 


Miss Alida Carruth invited him to cast an appreciative eye upon the treasures of her father's library. 
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ster expected to have for himself before 
so many years had elapsed. Or a daugh- 
ter—and then George Brewster’s face 
fell. 

A daughter! That was the sorrow 
which had sunk old Mrs. Brewster’s 
eyes beneath her strong brows, and had 
cut deep grooves of pain beside her lips. 
A daughter! Truly, he, George Brew- 
ster, had been a wonderful man to rise 
superior to the poverty, the sordid cir- 
cumstances, the wretchedness, and 
shame of his early days. He, whose 
dreams, when he was-overtired at night, 
held memories he had learned to ban- 
ish from his waking thoughts, of the 
crowded, narrow ways of a great city; 
of grimy tenements; of a father who 
was a drunkard; of a mother whose un- 
remitting toil scarce served. to keep a 
roof above their heads, of a sister—of 
a sister who had gone down beneath it 
all, who had been submerged, lost, lost, 
lost! 

He remembered, in those hideous 
nightmare visions, the night she had not 
come home; he remembered himself, a 
lad of twelve, studying by the flicker- 
ing light of the unshaded gas jet on 
the kitchen wall; he remembered his 
mother, and the hopeless look of ac- 
cepted fate with which she waited after 
the city clocks had struck eleven. Flor- 
ence had never stayed out so late be- 
fore; for all her bitter, reckless talk, 
she had always come home, had always 
brought at least a portion of what she 
earned in the great millinery establish- 
ment where she was a combination of 
errand girl and apprentice. Poor, pret- 
ty, seventeen-year-old Florence, dark, 
and vivid, and eager for life in all its 
fullness! 

He remembered his father’s lurching 
in at midnight, his rough demand for 
the girl, his oaths, his declarations that 
she should never again enter the dwell- 
ing she had shamed. Ah, well, she never 
had, she had never tried to enter it. 

But to think that from such a be- 
ginning he had risen to this, to have the 
charge of men’s souls and to be com- 
rade an equal of the rich and great! 
He felt it no sin to rejoice in his ac- 
complishments. A man with no such 
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recollections in his past might perhaps 
afford to strive only for high, spiritual 
success, but for George Brewster to 
have arisen even to worldly decency 
and dignity was success of the spirit 
as well as of the mind! 

And now he felt it in him to come 
to greater things yet. Vaguely there 
floated before his vision lawn sleeves, 
and Episcopal palaces, and weighty 
honors. Surely if that half-starved boy 
who had cowered beneath his father’s 
voice one midnight not a quarter of a 
century ago had come to all this respon- 
sibility, this importance in the world, 
surely he, the rising George Brewster, 
might hope for anything. And again 
he saw Alida Carruth at the end of his 
dream. 

There were many errands to occupy 
his forenoon. The plain duties .of his 
parish called him in half a dozen differ- 
ent directions. He had a busy day—it 
was a point of pride with him to leave 
undone no humblest task. All the more 
conscientiously, because he foresaw the 
day of greatness approaching, he busied 
himself with the lowly details of the 
present. He would refuse no aid of- 
fered for his advancement, no valuable 
acquaintance, no important office; but 
neither would he neglect the plain duties 
of the hour. 

Five o'clock brought him to the Car- 
ruths’, a mid-Victorian stone palace on 
the hill above the smoke and fumes of 
Pottersville’s factories, that had built 
it. Alida showed him the illuminated 
manuscript, but it was not of it that he 
thought as he swung down from the 
hill into the crowded streets of the 
town again—it was of her grace, her 
charm, her delicacy, and of the glow 
that had pervaded her that afternoon. 
Surely, surely, it was not his own leap- 
ing pulses which deceived him; surely 
there had been warmth in her veins, 
too, wistfulness in her eyes, the promise 
of surrender on her lips. 

The dwelling which the Church of 
Saint Chrysostom the Lesser provided 
for its pastor was a plain brick house, 
standing in the same yard with the 
plain brick church in a dingy corner 
of the town. As he turned in at the 
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“Is there nothing,” he repeated mechanicaily, “that I can do for you?” 


gate he noticed that a light was burn- 
ing in the study. He quickened his 
pace, wondering who was waiting for 
him—he knew that in spite of his re- 
peated suggestions it had never occurred 
to the rough maid of all work who 
helped his mother with the labors of his 
household to light his study lamp un- 
less some one waited to see him. 

He opened the door into the straight 
hall that bisected the square house, and 
turned the knob of his study door. Plain 
and bare as the room was, he had not 
yet gotten over a sort of apprehensive 
pleasure in it; apprehensive because it 
still seemed so impossible that such neat- 
ness, such privacy, could belong to the 
boy who remembered the old tenement. 

Above the row of deal bookshelves, 
which he had put in himself, hung the 
photographs which he had framed—the 
Madonnas, the European cathedrals, the 
Saint Sebastians, and the rest. The 
square, flat desk at which he wrote his 
sermons stood in the middle of the 


room, and on it a green-shaded drop- 
light. There was a wooden armchair 
placed beside it so that its occupant 
would face him, seated on the swivel 
chair before it. That chair was occu- 
pied now by a woman. 

“You were waiting to see me?” in- 
quired Mr. Brewster, with a certain 
professional sonorousness. 

The bright droplight was between 
them, and because of its glare he could 
not see her features from the door. But 
he had an impression that he did not 
know her. He advanced, however, 
with outstretched hand. . 

The woman did not extend her own, 
nor did she speak, in answer to his sal- 
utation. Beyond the blinding barrier 
of the light he looked at her in sur- 
prise. A sort of chill began to creep 
over him. Who she was he did not 
know, but what manner of person was 
all too apparent. It seemed sacrilegious 
to bring the thought of Alida into this 
soiled presence. 
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His own speech was far from axiomatic. 


She was a middle-aged woman, he 
would have said, thin and graceless ; her 
hair, discolored by many chemical ex- 
periments to a harsh, variegated gold, 
framed her face in huge rolls. Her 
hat was fastened to it by glittering hat- 
pins. The eyebrows above her sunken, 
dark eyes were black, whether by art 
or nature his quick glance could not 
tell him. Her hollow cheeks bloomed 
with artificial rose. Ali the contour of 
youth was gone from her face, but it 
seemed to have been wasted and burned 
away, rather than to have departed with 
mere lapse of years. And the lines on 
her brow and about her eyes and mouth 
had been graven by less gentle fingers 
than time’s. 

“Is there something,” began Mr. 
srewster, fighting against the undefine. 
terror that sought to take possession 
of him, “that I can do for you? I am 
Mr. Brewster, the pastor here. I don’t 
think I’ve seen you at church.” 


The woman still looked at 
him speechlessly, but two 
slow, heavy tears rolled from 
the corners of her eyes, and 
down her painted cheeks, The 
terror had him in its grip 
now. But he fought against 
it—he fought for dignity, for 
happiness, for life itself. He 
would not yield to the terror. 

“Is there nothing,” he re- 
peated mechanically, ‘that I 
can do for your” 

She shook her heavy-laden 
head. Her lips trembled. 

“No,” she faltered. “No, 
there’s nothing. I—I thought 
—inaybe there was. But—but 
I guess I’ve made a mistake. 
I thought—I thought maybe I 
knew you’’—her eyes and her 
shaking voice implored him— 
“but I guess I was mistaken. 
It was another party of the 
same name, I guess.” 

But still her eyes entreated, 
and her sentence ended on an 
upward inflection. She began 
to cough nervously. He faced 
her, very white, but resolute. 

“T think it must have been,” 
he said. “I have been here only a short 
time—two years. I do not think I am 
the person for whom you are looking. 
But are you sure’—he was still stand- 
ing, and, somehow, he had brought her 
to her feet—‘“that there is nothing that 
I can do for you?” 

His hand involuntarily wandered to- 
ward his pocket. The hollow eyes were 
dried of their tears by a flash of indig- 
nation. 

“You can’t give me any money, any- 
how,” she said bitterly, and went out 
the study door. 

He followed to open the front door 
for her, but she was standing still look- 
ing down the corridor to where his 
mother moved toward the dining room. 
Then she hastily opened the front door 
and ran out into the twilight. 

His forehead was wet, like that of a 
man who has been in a mortal con- 
flict. His breath came a little panting- 
ly. He dared not glance back toward 
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the lighted dining room or the hall 
across which his mother moved now 
and then, laying the table for supper. 
He went back into his study, and sank 
into his armchair. 

“T am not sure! I am not sure!” he 
told himself. “It could not have been. 
And, if it were, why did she not declare 
herself?” 

3ut in his heart he knew that he 
had denied his sister; and he knew that 
she had not declared herself because in 
her there abode some great capacity for 
sacrifice. She had come to ask—what? 
A place in his home, a place in his life? 
Salvation? And, seeing that he had 
his foot upon an upward ladder, she had 
realized that with a weight like her he 
could not mount. And so she had gone 
away undeclared. 

His mother said that night that he 
was working too hard—she knew it 
from his pallor, from his inability to 
touch a morsel of food. She wished 
he were not going out to that Citizens’ 
Committee meeting; she wished he 


would go to bed, and let her make him 
a bowl of gruel. 


He shuddered, but whether it was at 
the thought of the rest she wanted him 
to take, or the meeting he was to ad- 
dress, he could not tell. A _ recollec- 
tion, forgotten for years, of Ilorence 
bestowing tiny coins upon him out of 
her tiny weekly pittance, sprang into 
sudden life, and stayed with him. 

The Citizens’ Committee of Potters- 
ville, like any other body of worthy 
citizens considering the needs of the 
young of the congested districts, ut- 
tered an amazing number of platitudes 
about the essential quality of innocent 
recreation. The president of the Board 
of Trade assured his hearers that all 
work and no play made Jack not only 
a dull boy, but often a bad boy, as 
well, and much such wit and wisdom 
gemmed the speeches. 

The windows of the hall where the 
meeting was held were open, and 
through them came the soft sounds of 
the autumn evening’s street life, young 
laughter, shrill young voices now and 
then, the occasional clangor of a bicycle 
bell, the whirl of electric cars going by 
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to the lighted amusement resorts be- 
yond the town. 

George Brewster heard all these 
sounds more keenly than the drawl and 
drone of axioms on the platform, where 
he sat. His own speech, when he came 
to make it, was far from axiomatic. 
Some of the conservative old gentle- 
men of the committee declared after- 
ward that it was in very bad taste, that 
it was melodramatic, emotional—every- 
thing that a good speech should not be. 

But some of the women in the audi- 
ence wept, among them Alida Carruth, 
who felt within herself some stirring 
desire for sacrifice, for high, selfless en- 
deavor. And resolutions were adopted 
at its close actually empowering a com- 
mittee, of which he was to be the head, 
to begin some definite work. But he 
went home with the soul within him 
crying “hypocrite, hypocrite” ! 

The street on which Saint Chrysos- 
tom the Lesser and the parsonage stood 
was not overwell lighted. In the gloom 
of the fenced-in yard he saw a woman's 
figure walking up and down: 

His heart nearly stopped beating, and 
he did not know whether it was with joy 
or fear. Was it Florence, come back 
again, to insist upon her rights as a sis- 
ter, to insist that he should give her 
the salvation he so freely offered the 
rest of the world? Was it Florence, 
come to give him a chance to redeem 
himself? Was it Florence, come to 
overthrow all that airy edifice of honor 
and dignity he had reared for himself 
only that morning? 

He had no delusions, he told himself ; 
no man, no matter how gifted, no mat- 
ter how strong, could win through to 
social prominence or could even attain 
professional prominence with such a 
burden as that tied to him. Neverthe- 
less—had she come back to give him a 
chance to redeem himself ? 

He opened the gate, and almost ran 
forward. But it was his mother, with 
a shawl about her shoulders, who 
awaited him. She had felt nervous, and 
lonely, she had said, and had come out 
for a breath of fresh air. Had he 
had a good meeting? She wished she 
might have heard him speak! 
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She put her work-worn hand upon 
his arm, and she could feel him trem- 
bling through his sleeve. She was full 
of alarm. There was so much sickness 
about—he worked so hard—he exposed 
himself to so many contagious diseases 
—he gave himself so generously. But 
it was not right—he must not kill him- 
self. 

He bore the soft, tender flurry of her 
anxieties and loving reproaches as long 
as he could. Then he took her into the 
house, and sent her to her room. He 
went into the study, and beneath the 
Madonnas, and the saints, and the as- 
piring towers of old cathedrals, again 
he saw, in his imagination, the pitiful, 
wasted figure. 

Elbows upon his desk, face bent upon 
his upraised hands, the slow tears 
trickled down his cheeks as that after- 
noon they had trickled down hers. How 
fine she had been, crushing back her 
pain, silencing her reproaches, going 
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out with all demands unspoken! He 
could not be less fine than she—by the 
memory of that wretched, crowded 
home which she had once brightened, 
and out of which he had won his way, 
he could not be less generous than she. 

He arose, and found again his hat 
and coat. Somewhere, out there among 
the lights and the bells, the whirring 
cars, the braying bands, and all the 
noisy, garish semblance of pleasure 
which the town afforded such as she, 
she was; out there he would find her. 
And let whatever would happen, he 
would save her. 

As he set. forth upon his quest, his 
heart was heavy; for he thought that 
he was surrendering every dear ambi- 
tion and hope. He did not know that 
the most consuming ambition, the dear- 
est hope, that men may know was born 
in that hour—the passion to save souls, 
and that in that passion he was greatly 
to find himself, 


A Song in the Night 
T is late, so late that I should be sleeping, 
As you, I hope, may be, 
But the march of a thousand thoughts is keeping 
The dream-hour back from me. 


And now, just now, there is some one singing 
A song in the street below— 
Words of an old love plaint, to ringing 


Music of long ago. 


Faltering love, its prayer, its pardon, 
Breathe from that strain afar, 

As the roses’ breath from the rain-beat garden 
Lives in the scented jar. 


Love is as deathless, child, as sorrow, 
And the old love words will do, 

And the old love song—for your ear to-morrow 
Better than something new! 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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“When roses dre blue, 
Pll marry you; 
So sang this provoking young thing!” 
O, also, sang Miss Rosamonde, flit- 
ting about, scissors in hand—head, 
arms, and throat bare—among the 
bloom-covered bushes of her rose gar- 
den. And provokingly enough, too, 


thought Manning; quite provokingly 


enough ! 

She glanced up, and saw him. 

“Oh!” she said, in a tone that indi- 
cated not so much surprise as expec- 
tation fulfilled. “It’s you!” 

Manning removed his hat, and made 
her a deep bow. 

“As a matter of fact—will you?’ he 
inquired. 

“Will 1? Will I what? Come, don’t 
be enigmatic!’ He thought, neverthe- 
less, that she flushed just a little, thus 
witnessing her comprehension of the 
allusion. Additional evidence was ad- 
duced by her hurry to change the sub- 
ject. ‘How do you like my Lady Gays? 
They just came out this morning. 
Aren’t they perfectly splendid?” 

She pointed, with her scissors, to a 
mass of bright-pink blossoms. Man- 
ning gave them a cursory glance. The 
light wind had loosened Miss Rosa- 
monde’s hair—bright-brown, wavy hair 
it was—and the morning sunlight was 
making a sort of aureole about it. In 
the presence of this phenomenon, natu- 
rally enough, he did not waste too much 
of his attention upon mere roses. 

“Just see the colors in them!” 
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she 


requested, while he, with a judiciously 
sidelong stare, continued to see nothing 
but her head. “Isn't it wonderful the 
way the pink shades off near the cen- 
ters? It’s almost violet, isn’t it?” 

“Violet?” repeated Manning, show- 
ing sudden signs of interest. ‘Violet ?” 

“Yes, of course—you goose!” 

“I thought,” he demurred, with a 
crestfallen air, ‘that it—I mean the 
color in that big one there, for instance, 
seems to me to verge on—blue! In 
fact, I could almost swear that it is 
blue! Of course, my eyes _ 

“Oh, your eyes!” She was plainly 
out of patience, and quite oblivious of 
any significance the blossoms might 
have had if they had been the most 
ultramarine of blues. “Blue! The 
idea! They're hardly even violet, of 
course! It was only my imagination. 
They're perfectly pink, as a matter of 
fact. I never noticed signs of color 
blindness in you before!” 

“Maybe,” suggested Manning, rub- 
bing his chin in a manner suggestive of 
disappointment, “my—er—my imagina- 
tion also sort of got busy. Probably in- 
spired by that little song you were sing- 
ing when I came in, you know. Let's 
see: how’d it go? ‘When roses are 
blue ees 

“Oh, that!” she interrupted airily. 

“Yes—just that.” 

“T really didn’t notice what I was 
singing. It’s a very stupid little song.” 

“T rather liked it—as much as I 
heard of it. Wouldn’t you, some time, 
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“Proposal number ninety-cight !” 


look favorably upon a request to re- 
peat i 


“Oh, I don’t know any more of it! 
And it isn’t worth repeating, even if I 
did.” 

Manning sighed. 
aren't in the mood for another pro- 
posal,” he admitted, ‘this morning. I'll 
have to reserve number ninety-eight for 


“You evidently 


a more favorable opportunity. It’s ra- 
ther inconvenient.” 

“Why inconvenient? I hadn't no- 
ticed that mere inconvenience had any 
effect on the other ninety-seven!” 

“Because, you see,” he explained, dis- 
regarding her innuendo, “proposal num- 
ber ninety-eight is especially fitted for 
application on a sunny morning, in a 
rose garden, to a young lady cutting 
roses, with an aureole around her head 
like a medieval saint, and scissors in 
her hand like the Third Fate és 

“Oh, you’re improving! It must have 
been much more poetical than any of 
the others.” 

“It is,” asserted Manning grimly. 
“There is a part about: ‘Like a Rose- 
Atropos, with quick scissors, dealing 
death to roses.’ That song you were 
singing about blue roses seemed to give 
me an opening. But I was squelched.” 





He stretched out his arm in a wooden gesture of appeal. 


“As you deserved to be.” 

“Hasn't a faithful Corydon,” he pro- 
tested, ‘““who has composed ninety-eight 
separate and distinct proposals, mostly 
original, and all—I hope I may be ex- 
cused for asserting—of a superior qual- 
ity, any rights at all?” 

Miss Rosamonde consulted the blos- 
soms in her hand. 

“But all except the first one,” she re- 
torted, ““were made and delivered after 
the faithful Corydon knew that—knew 
that I didn’t wish to make any prom- 
ises—yet.” 

“Yes. But think how long ago the 
wretched swain was informed to that 
effect! Almost a year!” 

The roses which Miss Rosamonde 
held in her hand again required her 
attention. She carefully arranged the 
pink, white, and crimson heads, giving 
the petals soothing little pats with her 
hand in the process. To Manning’s 
jealous eyes, the blossoms seemed to 
grow into a sort of barrier. He bent 
over, and thumped one of them with a 
big forefinger. 

“Bug,” he explained succinctly. 

“T didn’t see it.” 

“Nevertheless,” he insisted, “bug.” 

“IT thought,” said Miss Rosamonde, 
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glancing up, after a second’s silence, 
“that you suggested something about a 
ride for this morning?” 

“The Conqueror’s lame,” he ex- 
plained, wondering if his explanation 
weren't lamer. ‘Had to send him down 
to have a shoe changed. Awf'l sorry.” 

“Poor Conqueror! Nothing serious ?” 

“No; he’ll be all right. That was 
the reason I had to alter number ninety- 
eight,’ he resumed, “on the way up 
here. I intended to apply it from horse- 
back, you see, with quotations from 
Browning’s ‘Last Ride.” But proposals 
from horseback are very unsatisfac- 
tory, especially when one’s horse is as 
obstreperous as The Conqueror. In its 
present form, number  ninety-eight 
would go admirably with—with your 
wistaria arbor over there, for instance. 
Couldn’t I possibly persuade you to 
come over, and listen to it? |] may sug- 
gest, incidentally, that I consider it my 
masterpiece !”’ 

Now, any one with half an eye would 
have seen that Miss Rosamonde was 


quite ready to listen to number ninety- 


eight; any one with even a quarter of 
an eye would have seen it. But Man- 
ning, being in love, was quite blind to 
this state of affairs. Also, his long 
siege of Miss Rosamonde had made 
him pessimistic and cynical; indeed, his 
jesting about his proposals was merely 
a Cloak for this cynic pessimism. Proba- 
bly that old Hebrew warrior was not 
more dubious of results after he had 
marched around Jericho six times and 
a half than was Mr. Herbert Manning 
after he had proposed to Miss Rosa- 
monde ninety-seven times and a half. 
But General Joshua had the advantage 
of a promise that the place he was 
besieging would fall upon the comple- 
tion of the seventh round. Manning's 
siege had lasted longer; and he had 
no promise—except those in Miss Rosa- 
monde’s face, and these, on account of 
his necessary pessimism, he could not 
understand. 

“It is almost too fine outside,” 
Miss Rosamonde, “to go into 
house.” 

Manning took this remark at its face 
value. 


said 
the 
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“Then I am to infer,” he returned, 
“that you feel obliged to come over 
to the wistaria arbor, even at the risk 
of having to listen to number ninety- 
eight ?” 

“Please don’t be foolish.” 

It is but the plain truth, and must 
be set down, that Manning chose to 
take offense at this remark. It seems 
incredible; it would seem more incredi- 
ble, could you have heard the little 
hurt note in Miss Rosamonde’s voice 

a note that protested in the plainest 
possible manner against his cynical atti- 
tude toward his love for her. So the 
Blind Boy swings the balance; at first 
she had been cynical, he protesting. 
Now he was cynical, and she was hurt. 
What bound his eyes, that he could 
not see this? Nothing more nor less 
than a bandage applied, beyond the 
ghost of a doubt, by that same Blind 
Boy! 

“T have been foolish quite a while, 
haven’t 1?” remarked Manning imper- 
sonally. He prided himself that he did 
not allow any intimation that he was 
offended to get into the statement. “But 
I don’t mind in the least; I’ve got over 
that stage. Besides, I was under the 
impression that my foolishness rather 
amused you. You've professed con- 
siderable amusement in it at times, you 
know.” 

Miss Rosamonde answered this un- 
gracious reminder by turning away, and 
walking over to the arbor he had indi- 
cated. He followed her, full of a dim, 
unholy feeling’ that he was getting re- 
venge. He did not analyze this feel- 
ing to its source; to the fact that he 
could not have experienced it if Miss 
Rosamonde had not shown that she 
cared a great deal more than she ad- 
mitted about him and his foolishness. 
He was merely aware that, in a way 
to which she could not very well take 
exception, he had hurt her; and he 
was impolitely glad of it. 

There were two rough-wood benches 
in the arbor, each with a comfortable 
capacity of five persons. They faced 
each other across an intervening space 
of some six feet. Miss Rosamonde 
seated herself, with all her attention 
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concentrated upon the proper bestowal 
of her roses in her lap, invitingly upon 
the end of one of these benches. Man- 
ning hesitated a moment, and then 
crossed over, and bestowed himself in 
the middle of the other. 

“Distance lends enchantment!” he an- 
nounced airily. ‘Besides, I need room 
for the few chaste gestures with which 
I’ve decided to embellish number ninety- 
eight. Are you ready? Shall I begin?” 

“Quite ready, thank you!” Miss 
Rosamonde’s tone was a declaration 
that she had determined to be as non- 
chalant about the matter as anybody 
else could be. 

He stretched out his arm in a wood- 
en gesture of appeal. 

“When, in the course of human 
events,’ ”’ he declaimed. ‘You see,” he 
put in parenthetically, “I’ve decided to 
model my Declaration of Slavery upon 
the Declaration of Independence! 
‘When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for’—a _ callow 


youth to declare to a bewitching maid, 


for the ninety-eighth time, that he 
adores the ground she walks on, et 
cetera, and desires, above all things 
past, present, and to be, to win her 
love, to have and to hold until death 
do them part, a decent regard for his 
own peace of mind ¥ 

“T thought,” interposed Miss Rosa- 
monde, “that number ninety-eight was 
to be especially suited to a rose garden? 
Your preliminaries are  frightfully 
heavy.” 

“Coming, coming! -A decent regard 
for his own peace of mind prompts 
him to state the reasons why, after 
ninety-seven separate rebuffs, he thusly 
offers his feelings once more to be his 
adored one’s doormat.” 

“Oh, I protest!” 

“You mustn’t interrupt! Your chance 
for criticism will come when I’ve fin- 
ished. You spoil the unity of my pro- 
duction. Where was I? Oh, yes! Look 
now upon this picture: A rose garden, 
a thousand fragrant, many-colored blos- 
soms—displaying, indeed, every color 
in the rainbow except blue. A _ spirit 
of the roses goes and comes among 
them; a substantial spirit, in a white 
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organdie dress—you told me it was 
organdie, didn’t you?—with a charm- 
ing business cut out of it at the neck— 
arms bare to the elbow—no hat 4 

“What a remarkable dress!” inter- 
posed Miss Rosamonde. “If I might 
suggest 2 

“Bright-brown hair, aureoled with 
morning sunlight,” pursued Manning 
composedly. “A face that combines 
the white and pink and carmine of her 
loveliest roses; with, in addition, the 
one missing color in her blue eyes. Be- 
hold this spirit of the roses—a Rose- 
Atropos, with quick scissors, dealing 
death to roses! Behold her with her 
hands full of dewy blossoms—and then 
answer me this: How the deuce could 
any mere man restrain the ninety-eighth 
exhibition of his foolishness? I invite 
your attention to the mere man in the 
case. As he comes up the rose-bor- 
dered path toward this rose spirit, so 
filled with his persistent foolishness that 
his whole internals are one big, con- 
founded ache, he hears her humming 
a song—something about when roses 
are blue she'll marry him!” 

“That,” interposed Miss Rosamonde 
decidedly, ‘is a base distortion of fact.” 

“You said: ‘When roses are blue, I'll 
marry you,’” insisted Manning. “I was 
the only person in sight; I was the only 
thing you could possibly marry. The 
case is complete, absolutely complete! 
It’s a promise.” 

“Well, suppose it is? Roses aren’t 
blue, you know; so there’s an end to 
that.” 

“Hold!” He lifted his hand, with a 
sweeping gesture of denial. “I remem- 
ber, quite distinctly, of reading in one 
of your catalogues that blue roses had 
been invented. I remember the de- 
tails of the description ; they were small- 
ish, not hardy, and not recommended, 
except as curiosities; and they had a 
tendency to revert to a nondescript pink 
after a year or so. My case is this: 
Roses are blue, therefore is 

“Another base distortion of fact,” in- 
terrupted Miss Rosamonde. “Roses 
aren’t blue; a few can be made blue for 
a year or so; a few poor, scraggly 
things, not hardy, not 
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“T wouldn't leave you thus if I weren't in such pressing need of—of thoze cigars.” 


“There—you see,” said Manning, 
sinking back with a show of philosophi- 
cal resignation. “When she won't, she 
won't—and nothing will persuade her. 
I presume you contend that your statec- 
ment implied the blueness of all roses?” 

“Most assuredly. It’s quite simple. 
‘When roses are blue.” The condition 
is conclusive—I should think?” 

There was a certain interrogative 
half-heartedness about the termination 
of her defense; a half-heartedness made 
more significant by the assiduity with 
which she devoted her attention to the 
flowers in her lap, to the avoidance 
of his eyes. A glimmering of the sig- 
nificance of her attitude penetrated 
even through the Cupid’s bandage that 
bound Manning’s vision. He abruptly 
arrested a cynical retort as it was about 
to leave his lips. For a moment he 
seemed on the point of rising and cross- 
ing the intervening space to her side. 
Then, with something of the restrained 


eagerness with which a fisherman dis- 
regards the first tentative nibbles of a 
fish, he leaned back, and waited. 

“So they must all be blue?” he re- 
marked, principally to himself, after a 
short silence. 

Miss Rosamonde continued to devote 
her attention to the blossoms in her 
lap. Manning's eyes blinked with the 
rapidity and vitality of his thoughts. 
He absently picked up his hat, which 
he had thrown on the bench beside him, 
and fingered the brim. Miss Rosa- 
monde looked up, with inquiry in her 
eyes. 

“T wonder,” he remarked nonchalant- 
ly, veiling his excitement with a show 
of listlessness, “how long it would take 
me to run down to Barton’s drug 
store ?” 

“Cigars?” surmised Miss Rosamonde. 
If she was disappointed at the turn 
their conversation had taken, it would 
have required an expert to detect it. 
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“Don't touch ’em!” he protested, catching her hands 
in both of his. 


But Manning, thanks to the assistance 
he had received, was rapidly becoming 
an expert. 

“If you'll excuse me—yes,” 
plied, glancing out toward the avenue. 


he re- 


“Cigars—of course! Good for roses, 
cigar smoke, you know. It’s only three 
blocks; if I ran all the way, I ought 
to make it in about two minutes.” 

Her eyes widened with surprise. 
“You seem to be in great and sudden 
need of those cigars!” 

“Yes—so it seems!” He clutched 
his hat, and took two big steps to the 
entrance of the arbor. “I really beg 
your pardon,” he apologized, over his 
shoulder. “I wouldn’t leave you thus 
if I weren’t in such pressing need of— 
of those cigars!” 

Miss Rosamonde 


looked after him 


in the blankest of astonishment, as he 
strode along the winding brown path 
to the avenue. Upon reaching the side- 
walk, he bounded suddenly into the air, 
like a colt just let out to pasture, and 
darted out of her sight. Before she 
had time even to try to account for 
the energy of his disappearance, he 
was back. 

“Couldn’t get anything but pincers,” 
he panted, throwing his hat uncere- 
moniously into the seat he had recently 
occupied. “All out of that ear kind. 
3ut these’ll do. Please come here— 
just a moment—while I show you—tine 
young miracle!” 

She hesitated; but he was too ra- 
diant and triumphant to be denied. 

“What on earth!” she objected, lay- 
ing aside her flowers, and coming doubt- 
fully to the entrance. “If I didn’t know 
that you’re naturally a bit harebrained, 
Id think you’d lost your senses. Why, 
the people in the house will think I’ve 
fainted—or been sandbagged.” 

“Let ’em!” he panted breathlessly. 
“Let ‘em think—whatever they please! 
I'm going to show you—genuine mir- 
acle! There! Stand right there, and 
look—at your garden! Now, then— 
hocus-pocus terump-terah! Don’t be 
afraid—I won’t hurt you! I must make 
these passes before your eyes—to make 
the miracle effective! Hold still now— 
perfectly still! Steady, now! Three 
hocuses and a dub-dub! Presto!” 

She felt a sudden sharp, gripping 
sensation on the bridge of her nose; 
and when he removed his hands, she 
looked forth upon a blue world. 

“Don’t touch *em—don’t touch ’em!” 
he protested, catching her hands in both 
of his. “Spoil the miracle! Behold! 
Blue roses! Everything blue! All blue! 
Now, what have you to say?” 

The blue glasses came into sudden 
contact with his coat lapel, and fell to 
the ground. But neither of them no- 
ticed that at all. For, with the shat- 
tering of that miracle, another had 
come into being, another one so much 
more vital and interesting that the first 
was entirely negligible by comparison. 

And the latter miracle, I am credita- 
bly informed, has lasted to this day. 
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HOSE who know tell us that this 

is to be a season of color instead 

of a white one. One will see a 

good deal of white in duck skirts and 

shirt waists; but apart from these gar- 

ments, the fashion will decidedly lean 

toward brilliant colors. Even the pastel 

shades of pink, blue, yellow, and green 

are to give way in favor of more ‘vivid 

tones. This should be interesting news 

to the majority of girls and women who 

have preserved a good deal of youth- 
fulness. 

Older women cannot wear brilliant 
colors at any time without marring the 
effect of their dignity. Scarlet is not 
for them. Neither is. bright pink or 
turquoise blue. They can wear the 
lighter tone in king’s blue, for there are 
two shades of this, although the public 
is not well aware of it. The deeper tone 
they must avoid, and leave for their 
young sisters. They can wear purple 
with excellent results, and they can also 
wear any of the good shades of gray, of 
navy blue, and of London smoke. [Ecru 
is a tone of yellow that can be worn by 
a woman of any age if her complexion 
allows it. It is to be fashionable, and 
comes in muslin, linens, veilings, and 
duck. 

When a woman is under fifty, all she 
has to do is to consider the effect of 
a color upon her skin and hair, and make 
her choice accordingly. Red is always 
perilous, and one must choose it care- 
fully; but it is the chief color of the 


wherever accessories are con- 
cerned. Those who can stand it will 
make entire gowns of it. Those who 
cannot will use it as piping, as girdles, 
as ribbon trimming on white frocks, and 
as garniture for hats. 

King’s blue will hold its own, and will 
be used more for entire costumes than 
it has been during the winter. This can 
be done when the fabric is muslin or 
linen better than when it is of satin or 
velvet. All the new pinks will be 
excessively fashionable, especially the 
flame and the coral tones. Flesh pink 
will be widely used for slips and lining 
of all sorts, as it has been during the 
winter. Green will continue to be suc- 
cessful in its more brilliant shades, and 
dark green, in the tone known as myrtle 
or bottle, will be made up into exceed- 
ingly good-looking linen coat suits. 

Women who are rather wearied of 
the blue and brown linen suits should 
take advantage of this fashionable in- 
clination toward green, and use it dur- 
ing the summer. Nature has led the 
way in making it a most successful hot- 
weather color. It looks cool and it feels 
cool. One of the best-dressed women 
among the wage-earning class, who is 
compelled to stay in the city nearly all 
the summer, chose green as the one 
color outside of white for everyday 
wear. She came to this conclusion 
after mature deliberation. She said that 
every time she had on a green coat suit 
or gown on a hot day some one would 
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1. Frock of white linen trimmed with medallions of Irish point and with black velvet. The hat is of 
black straw with quills of white silk. 


2. Attractive gown of black and white striped voile trimmed with green and black embroidery. ‘he 
little vest effect is of black chiffon, which is also on the skirt and sleeves. The hat is of black straw faced 
with bright green silk, and a band of green velvet around the crown. 
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always turn to her, and ex- 
press envy of her cool appear- 
ance. She made up her mind 
that it was the color that gave 
this appearance; that it was 
as refreshing to the eye as a 
grove of trees or a plot of 
grass. Undoubtedly there are 
many wage earners among the 
readers of this department, 
and this little story may be of 
value to them. 

While it is true that white 
is an admirably cool color for 
summer, it is lamentably tric 
that it soils quickly, looks un- 
attractive when it is not fresh, 
and creates a laundry bill that 
no wage earner in the city can 
afford to pay. It should be 
kept for house wear ; for high 
days and holidays. 

Experience has taught me 
that dozens of readers will at 
once ask what kind of green 
gowns are good for everyday 
wear. The answer is: Two 
coat suits of dark linen in two 
different tones. The linen 
must not be glazed, for it will 
need pressing every night. It 
must be the loose, homespun 
quality, made with a 
short, narrow skirt, a 
short sack coat, sin- 
gle-breasted, with 
sailor collar or short 
revers, with small 
sleeves, and plenty of 
pockets. 

The shirt waists 
may be of green- 
striped china 
silk made in 
the simplest 
fashion; also 
a green linen 
blouse, with a 
turnover col- 
lar of white 
lingerie and 
th re e-quar- 
ter _ sleeves. 


The skirt Gown of cloth with wide band of marabou at bottom of skirt. Waist of lace with 


should be 


wide revers edged with marabou. 
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1. Peasant gown in blue cloth with applied pieces of cut out silk in vivid colors. The muff and neck- 
piece are of gray chiffon over blue silk. 


2. The figure on the right shows a one-piece gown of gray veiling over gray silk trimmed with small 
disks of silver cloth. The hat is of black satin with short white plumes. 
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high-waisted, not only because it is the 
fashion, but because it saves the trouble 
of adjusting the two belts together and 
then adding another belt. A dark-green 
foulard with a tiny white dot is also a 
good choice for an everyday gown, fin- 
ished either with a wide, turnover collar 
or made in peasant fashion over a short 
guimpe, with stock and lower sleeves of 
cream-colored point desprit. 

To return to the 
fashion for colors, 
the discussion of 
which was _inter- 
rupted by this ex- 
cursion into green 
paths, the knowl- 
edge of it will re- 
sult in rather a 
change in summer 
sewing. White will 
be used more spar- 
ingly, except for 
the children; and 
women will take 
great interest in 
evolving all manner 
of attractive color 
schemes in the 
charming fabrics 
for _ hot-weather 
days that the 
counters offer. It 
will be more inter- 
esting than making 
up all-white gowns. 
It will be a return 
to the summers of YW AYAVRR 
long ago, when \Y \ 
women _ Dloomed Kies 
out in their warm- 
weather garments 
like an old-fash- 
ioned garden of flowers. 

Even when white duck skirts and 
blouses and white linen coat suits are 
worn, there will be a brilliant color ad- 
dition in the stockings, the girdles, and 
the hats. An effort will be made to 
wear colored silk blouses with these 
white suits, as was done some seasons 
ago. Shades of pink will be chosen, 
also the fashionable tones of blue, and 
some of the tones of gray. 

The latter choice, by the way, needs 


Small black velvet hat with border of gold lace and 
rose in front. 


303. 


a paragraph to itself. This addition of 
gray to the costume has been borrowed 
from the men who, for some time, have 
considered it fashionable to wear gray 
silk waistcoats and socks with their dark 
suits. It is done in the evening as well 
as the afternoon, and has proved quite 
an agreeable change in the all black of 
a man’s costume. Girls who went in 
for outdoor life and mannish sports took 
up this idea of put- 
ting gray in their 
costumes, and_ it 
will be quite the 
thing this summer. 

The gray blouses 
are of china silk 
and rough, raw 
silk, such as one 
uses for curtains, 
and also silk mus- 
lin. They are made 
in the usual way, 
with high stock or 
wide, turnover col- 
lar; and there are 
gray stockings to 
match, with white 
canvas shoes. 

Some women are 
too neutral-looking 
to wear gray with 
white with any de- 
gree of effective- 
ness; they should 
choose the more en- 
livening tones of 
pink, blue, and 
lilac. One must not 
depart from the 
simple silk waists 
into elaborate ones 
of chiffon cloth, 
veiling, or satin. This would be in very 
bad taste. The blouses must be strictly 
negligee. 

It will be grateful news to the major- 
ity of women that fashion will return to 
the wearing of dark-blue muslins, either 
plain or with a white dot over the sur- 
face, or with a white and blue-striped 
border. There is more leaning toward 
the latter than the former, because the 
manufacturers are attempting to make 
stripes the fashion this summer. 
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Attractive little frock of mauve foulard on figure at the left. The belt, jabot, and piping on waist and 


skirt are of velvet in a darker shade. 


The hat is of gathered net, trimmed with mauve velvet and buckle 


The figure on the right shows a smart white serge skirt worn with a short jacket of blue serge. The 
latter has brass buttons and white sailor collar and cuffs to match skirt. Large straw hat turned up on the 


side with bow of blue silk. 


Whether or not the public will accept 
this is yet to be seen, but there are 
many people who will very much like 
the idea of striped borders as a finish 
to plain materials. The effect is bet- 
ter than with dots. 

These gowns will be made in the sim- 
plest fashion, in one-piece design, and 
will be used for the everyday hours. 


They do not need to be lined, but it is 
Wise to have a princesse slip of dark- 


blue muslin to wear under them. These 
slips, by the way, will be very much in 
fashion, and each woman should own 
several. They are easy enough to make 
at one’s home, and they give a better 
hang and fit to the gown than is ob- 
tained over white underwear. 
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Two smart models in straw. 


1. Large hat of black straw faced with king’s blue velvet, and with a large bow of the velvet on the 


side. 


2. Charming little hat of cerise with black velvet and cerise quills. 


By princesse I do not mean the slip 


that fits in tightly to the waist. This 
new garment is made on straighter 
lines, and is featherboned at the waist, 
if one so desires. Its skirt is scanty, 
and its body is slightly low at the neck 
and with elbow sleeves. They are not 
made of extra thin muslin, for it would 
not serve the purpose. One should 
choose a good strong quality of lawn. 
Two of these in white are an excellent 


addition to the wardrobe, not only for 
wear under white frocks, but for serv- 
ice under many other kinds. They go 
under thin-colored gowns, and also dark 
frocks which have a dark lining. They 
wash easily, and they absorb moisture 
and soil from the skin. 

Every woman knows how distasteful 
a lined gown becomes after a few hours 
of service in the summer, when the oils 
of the skin and the dust from the at- 
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Tailored suit for every-day wear made of blue 
serge trimmed with frogs of black satin and braid 
buttons. The wide revers are of black satin. 


mosphere put a layer on the lining that 
is difficult even for the dry cleaner to 
remove. The white muslin slip catches 
all of this, and it also avoids any addi- 
tional thickness at the waist which is 
given by the wearing of a petticoat with 
a belt, and a corset cover with another 
one. It is true that we are no longer 
vain about small waist measurements, 
but we do earnestly wish to eliminate 
anything that looks bunglesome or un- 
even. 

The fashion for écru promises to 
be pronounced, especially when it is 
touched off with black, with king’s blue, 
or with pomegranate red. This is made 
possible by the fashion for piping which 
returned to favor a year ago, but which 
was not as generally used as the dress- 
makers thought it would be. Some 
women will always object to it because 
it makes a gown difficult to wash. No 
matter how careful one may be in 
choosing colors, they are apt to run into 
the light muslin to which they are at- 
tached as a piping. 

There 


are certain kinds of gowns, 
like blue, and brown, and gray, that one 


does not attempt to wash in soap and 
water, but in gasoline, and on these one 
can risk pipings. On écru, which 
washes in the tub, one may not care 
to use this trimming, although it cer- 
tainly will enhance its appearance. This 
is a color which will be taken on as an 
alternative for white duck skirts and 
shirt waists. 

Khaki is a bit too heavy for wear in 
any but a cold climate with comfort; 
but there are many varieties of cotton 
and linen duck in the same tone that can 
be used. The skirt is made on the pat- 
tern that has prevailed all winter. It 
is moderately narrow, and usually has a 
wide, single box plait down the back, 
which is not attached to the skirt below 
the edge of the corset. Four gores is a 
good choice, as they bring the seams 
just where the material can be kept 
steady through ironing and washing. 
The waist is carried up above the nor- 
mal for about two inches, and hung on 
a two-inch girdle made of white belting. 
The fastening is at the side of the 
front, and is invisibly done. 





THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


The blouse is of écru 
batiste, and is made in 
peasant fashion over a 
high-necked lining of 
écru net. If one prefers 
the conventional shirt 
waist, it is cut without a 
shoulder seam, and with 
the long sleeves attached 
to the short cap over the 
shoulder, which is cut in 
one with the shoulder. 
This is the new idea in 
shirt waists, and it has 
proved acceptable. 

A burned straw hat is 
worn with such a cos- 
tume, trimmed with 
black, scarlet, or king’s 
blue. 

Writing of hats—it is 
interesting news that 
fashion will allow us to 
wear as many small ones 
this summer as it did 
during the winter. It 
will be left to the in- 
clination of the wearer; 
and it is probable that 
each woman will have 
several kinds, both large 
and small. The glare of 
the sun necessitates a 
hat with a brim for 
many hours of the day; 
and this is especially so 
for women who must be 
in the streets during the 
hottest part of the day. 

For such use there 
will be an admirable 
sailor shape made of 
that cool Tagal straw, 
which was invented in a 
scorching climate, and 
which serves well in 
America. Its lining will 
be of green China silk 
or pongee, which is an 
old fashion returned to 
favor through common 
sense and the influence 
on our fashions that has 
been exerted by Our Evening gown of pale rose satin with embroidered tunic of white 
tropical possessions. As mousseline de soie. The sash is of violet velvet. 
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early as February, the women in the 
South were wearing these hats; and it 
was a sure sign of what was to come 
later on in the rest of the country. 

The green lining is supposed to pro- 
tect the head from the sun, but experts 
say that a deep orange is even more 
beneficial. Both of these are attractive, 
although they are not universally be- 
coming. One must have a good com- 
plexion to wear green or orange; but 
given that condition, the effect is ad- 
mirable. While black is the fashion as 
a lining, I should not advise it after the 
first of June. It is all very well during 
the spring when there is a cool snap in 
the air, but when the sultry days begin, 
it depresses one to wear it and to look 
at it. 

If one cannot use green or orange, it 
would be wise to attempt gray or cream 
or white. Both violet and blue in the 
dark shades are warm-looking. If one 


does not care for a lining to the brim, 
then one can try the popular fashion of 
putting a one-inch band of velvet at the 


edge or at the middle. This gives some 
character to the stretch of plain straw. 

The most comfortable hats for sum- 
mer wear that are brought out droop 
over the face and neck. There is noth- 
ing irregular or disorderly about the 
brim, for we live in too trim an age 
to stand this type of garb and hat which 
was once considered so graceful and ar- 
tistic. The modern substitute has a brim 
that holds its own, and is usually made 
of soft but thick straw. The crown is 
in tam-o’shanter shape, made of straw 
or silk or velvet. The latter is too heavy 
for comfort, but not for style, as one 
sees a good deal of it in use for summer. 

The trimming of the crown consists 
of a scarf of satin ribbon or a group 
of large, vivid flowers. The black hats 
made on this style are trimmed with 
large, white flowers, placed about an 
inch apart. This hat was exceedingly 
popular during the winter made in black 
velvet lined with white satin. It was 
liked because of its convenience and its 
suitability—serving for all manner of 
occasions—so the milliners thought it 
would be well to introduce it again in 
the straw shapes. It is seen in the rough 
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and the fine weaves, and it looks rather 
better in the latter. 

There is no doubt it is to be a season 
of bright colors in hats as well as in 
gowns, for the fashionable papal purple, 
Killarney pink, and pomegranate red 
are in straw as well as in cloth. The 
purple hat might be said to take the lead 
so far, if any one hat can be called a 
winner. It is lined with black and with 
white satin. The pink hats are also 
lined with black, and black ones are 
lined with pink. The latter is rather a 
better arrangement than the former, for 
it puts a becoming color above the face, 
which is the necessary thing in any hat. 

The turbans, which were so much 
worn during the winter, are again here 
in all manner of summer millinery. One 
of the smart kinds that any girl can 
make at home is of black-dotted silk 
net. There is first a caplike foundation 
of net or satin on which the outer net 
is transposed in large and bold convolu- 
tions. There are two pieces of milliner’s 
wire across the head to hold this high 
arrangement in place. Around the head, 
fitting the temples and neck, is a four- 
inch band of marabou or tiny ostrich 
tips. The favorite combination in this 
turban is white and black, the latter 
being used for the net. - 

All the new turbans fit well down 
over the hair, showing just a little of it 
over the right temple. As the hair is 
worn well down over the ears these 
days, the hat does not have to be lifted 
much off the head to allow it to be seen. 
That form of turban known as the 
Pierrot or Robin Hood, which was so 
universally worn by women of all ages 
—more’s the pity—through the last 
twelve months, promises to be popular. 

Everyday straw hats are in the mob 
or Charlotte Corday shape. These are 
in chrysanthemum straw or any of the 
new, rough weaves that have taken the 
fancy. They fit well down over the 
head, and have the brim lined with 
pleated silk. The only trimming is an 
irregular bow of watered-silk ribbon in 
the middle or front, from which springs 
a wide, fan-shaped aigret. If one pre- 
fers more simplicity, the aigret may 
be omitted, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Patrick Lassels, twin brother of Norah Lassels, has fought a duel with a Greek, Constantine 


Prerali, and through the latter's lies, been cashiered from the army. 


Norah does not know whether the 


duel was in consequence of something that had occurred between her and Prerali, and dreads to question 


Vat. The latter enlists in the Foreign Legion, and goes to Algiers. 
She has to support herself, and advertises for a position. 
i oung American, Paul Winthrop, meets Norah, who has taken the 


him, 


Frenehman, Monsieur Duprez. A rich 


Norah, longing to be with him, follows 
Her advertisement is answered by a 


name of Miss Luek, at the English embassy, and accompanies her when she keeps an appointment with 


Duprez. Winthrop 
situation. He interests 
young daughters of El Khadra, a rich Arab of Tunis. 


is impressed unfavorably by Duprez, and he persuades Norah not to accept the ¢ 
imself in her behalf, and obtains for her the position of companion to the two 
Laila and Ourieda are very beautiful girls, and Norab 


offered 


is greatly attracted to them, ¢specially to Ourieda, the younger, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EYES IN A DREAM. 


ILOUD, the fat negro who was 
to take out Norah’s telegram to 
Pat, and her hastily written 
note to Winthrop, left the house just as 
Miss Luck’s large luggage was arriv- 
ing. Her initials were painted on the 
two trunks which had been hers in the 
days when she was Norah Lassels ; and 
tied to the handle of each was a label 
with the new name written upon it. As 
Miloud went out he noticed a man who 
seemed to be curious about this luggage, 
and was bending down to examine one 
of the labels, as the first box was lifted 
from the hand cart in which it had been 
fetched. 

This interested Miloud, whose mind 
dwelt with pleasure on everything se- 
cret and subtle. He looked keenly at 
the man, though his big black eyes, roll- 
ing in their whites like blueberries in 
milk, appeared to pass on, and regard 
the wheeling doves of the mosque, that 
circled and dipped. 

“A Frenchman,” 

10 


the negro said to 


himself, “but not young or handsome; 
and therefore it is unlikely that he is a 
lover of the English lady, for she is 
but a girl. Then why does he look so 
closely at her name on the card, as if 
to make sure it is the right one, which 
he hoped to see? And why is he in this 
street, before our sidi’s house, if he did 
not come for a special purpose? It is 
not a place where Roumis pass back 
and forth every moment as they do in 
the french town.” 

But Miloud was clever. He made 
himself look childishly simple and 
vague; and as he floated along in his 
flowing white cloak, through the nar- 
row and tortuous white streets, he sang 
to himself beneath his breath an old 
love song of the Soudan, his native 
country. When he arrived at the post 
office, in the French part of Tunis, he 
was still more interested than before to 
see that the Frenchman who had looked 
at the trunk labels had been following 
after him all the way. When Miloud 
was about to drop Norah’s note to Win- 
throp, already stamped, into the letter 
box, the man was at his shoulder. The 
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negro, turning his white-turbaned head 
suddenly, caught him peering at the ad- 
dress on the envelope. He even fancied 
that there was disappointment in the 
other’s expression, as if the name were 
not the one he had wished to see. 

“IT wonder if he would like the tele- 


gram better?” thought Miloud, who had . 


something approaching a_ sense of 
humor. 

He had not to wonder long. As he 
went to the window for sending away 
telegrams, the Frenchman was again 
behind him. 

“Pardon,” he began to speak at last. 
“Have you any French?” 

“Yes,” answered the negro. “I can 
talk it a little, and understand it still 
better.” 

“Good!” said the Frenchman. ‘Well, 
I am a stranger in Tunis, and I find 
the customs different from those to 
which I am used. You are sending a 
telegram, I think. Will you let me see 
how it is that one makes out the forms 
here?” 

Miloud grinned, and showed his 
strong white teeth, with one missing in 
the front of his mouth. 

“It is not a real telegraph form, this 
that I have, monsieur,” said he pleas- 
antly. “It is only a slip of paper with 
writing upon it. But I can get thee a 
form, if thou desirest.” 

“No, no, do not trouble,” the French- 
man objected hastily. “I will look at 
your paper—that will show me what I 
ought to do.” 

“How much is it worth to thee to 
look at that paper, monsieur?’’ Miloud 
demanded abruptly, throwing off his 
mask of stupidity. 

“It is worth a louis,” said the other. 

“When I am sent on a message, I do 
not betray my trust,’ the negro an- 
swered proudly. 

“On second thoughts it is worth two 
louis; but no more, for that is all I 
have.” 

Miloud’s wages, like those of all 
Tunisian servants, even in the houses 
of rich Arabs, were small; and he could 
make a good many bets in the jeu des 
come: a game which he loved, for two 
ouis. 
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“Thou must look at the paper in my 
hand, monsieur,” he said. “It would 
be wrong of me to let thee take it in 
thine.” 

“TI do not ask that, or anything 
wrong,” replied the Frenchman. And 
he took a long look at the telegram 
which Norah had written to her 
brother. She was paying to have it 
forwarded on from Bel Abbés to Pat, 
wherever he might be. 

“Ah, now I shall know the right way 
to make out my own telegram!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Here are your two louis. 
And you can earn plenty more just as 
easily, if you wish.” 

“How so? And is it in a way which 
Allah would approve?” asked Miloud 
virtuously. 

“Allah would certainly approve. All 
you have to do, when you want to put 
two, or even three, louis in your purse, 
is to wire, to an address I will give you, 
the plans of a young lady in your 
house.” 

“We have three young ladies, each 
more beautiful than the other, so my 
sister tells me,” said Miloud. 

“Very well. Let me know the plans 
of all. Only I must hear from you al- 
ways half an hour in advance, or more 
if possible. When they are going out, 
I suppose you know beforehand ?” 

“Of course. Since they go only in 
the carriage, and I sit upon the box.” 

“After all, I find that I have with me 
a littlke more money,” announced the 
Frenchman. “Here are two more louis 
for you to go on with, and my card. 

ut it will be better not to let the Eng- 

lish young lady hear anything of this we 
have been speaking about. She might 
not approve. These English women 
can be very hard; and, if she writes let- 
ters, I had better know.” 

“T understand,” said Miloud. He 
took the card, and put it in one of the 
huge pockets in his loose white trousers. 
He could not read French, but his sister 
Nouna could read it a little, as she had 
learned from her two young mistresses, 
who had amused themselves by teach- 
ing her, when they had nothing better 
to do. 
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“Thou must look at the paper in my hand, monsieur,” he said. 


When Miloud had sent his telegram, 
and had left the post office, considerably 
richer than when he went in, the 
I'renchman also telegraphed. “Pre- 
vali, Hotel St. George, Algiers,” was 
the address. “It is the lady,” he wrote 
in French. “All well. Have estab- 
lished means of communication. You 
would be wise to come on here as soon 
as you feel able to travel again.” And 
he signed himself ‘“Duprez.”’ 


“Now the photograph—the photo- 
graph!” exclaimed Laila, when she and 
Ourieda were curled up on cushions in 
Norah’s room, to watch the exciting 
process of unpacking. Miss Luck had 
been offered the services of Nouna; 
but, to the sisters’ joy, preferred to do 
the work alone, or, rather, with the 


help of the two girls. As she lifted 
dresses from her boxes, and shook out 
the wrinkles, Laila and Ourieda eager- 
ly took them from her and examined 
every detail. They were especially en- 
tranced with some ornamental buttons; 
and Norah’s pretty little satin corsets 
drew forth gurgles of delight. Her 
hats, too, fascinated the Arab girls. 
They begged to try them on; and, stand- 
ing before the mirror, set the hats on 
their beautiful thick hair all at the 
wrong angle. 

Norah had to put them on properly, 
and was struck with the difference be- 
tween the sisters. Each hat seemed 
more becoming than the other to Ourie- 
da, framing the delicate ivory oval of 
her small face with all the charm of a 
well-chosen frame for a picture, and 
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giving her the look of a Spanish or 
Greek girl, rather than an Arab. 

Laila, on the contrary, lost all her 
beauty seen against the background of 
a modern hat. She looked darker, 
older, and harder in outline ; and, seeing 
this herself, she pettishly tossed aside 
a black Leghorn in which Ourieda had 
looked distractingly pretty. “I am 
Arab,” the elder girl said, “and I am 
proud of it. My face belongs to all 
time, not to the moment. Things like 
these take away the mystery which 
gives women their greatest charm. I 
want nothing but the chechia or the 
veil, ever!” 

And it was then that Laila reminded 
Miss Luck of her promise to show them 
her brother’s picture. 

Norah had Pat’s photograph in a sil- 
ver frame, with her monogram and the 
stone of their birth month—an opal for 
October—at the top. At her request 
Pat had reluctantly been taken in the 
full-dress uniform of the Grenadier 
Guards, and looked very handsome and 
magnificent. 

Laila took the silver frame from 
Norah and held it a little way from 
Ourieda, as if she wished to monopo- 
lize it; but the younger girl peeped 
rather shyly over her shoulder. As she 
looked into the eyes of the portrait she 
gave a very,slight start, as if of sur- 
prise; and, as she was leaning on her 
sister’s shoulder, Laila felt the faint 
thrill of it. She glanced round quickly, 
asking: 

“What is the matter?” 
“Nothing,” said Ourieda. “Only 
I > 

“Only what?” Laila insisted. 

“Why, it was nothing—except—he 
is very like thee, is he not, Miss Luck?” 

“That is not strange, as we are 
twins,” smiled Norah. 

“Because a brother and sister look 
alike it is no reason for thee to start 
like a frightened gazelle,” Laila said. 
“Ts it because the young Roumi soldier 
is so handsome, thou must quiver and 
tremble at sight of his picture?” 

Tears of mortification swam in Ouri- 
eda’s eyes, and she blushed so painfully 
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that Norah would have liked to box 
Laila’s ears for her cruelty. 

“Tt is not that,” the younger girl de- 
fended herself. “If thou must know, 
since thou art so unkind as to shame me 
before Miss Luck, I was surprised be- 
cause the eyes in the picture look at me 
like the eyes of a dream man I see 
sometimes. But he is very handsome, 
thy brother, Miss Luck. Thou must 
love him dearly, and be proud of him, 
I think.” 

“Indeed I am _ proud,’ answered 
Norah, and would have hurried to say 
something which might relieve the 
strain, when Laila cut her short. 

“Tell us about thy dream man, little 
rose,” she persisted. 

“No,” said Ourieda, “I do not wish 
to tell.” 

“Tf thou wilt not, we must believe 
that thou hast fallen in love with thy 
dream.” 

“Oh, please!” exclaimed Norah. “Do 
not tease her before me. She will tell 
thee when thou art alone with her.” 

“T will not do that,” Ourieda said 
quickly. “She will not give me any 
peace now, I am too sure, for I know 
her well. But since I must tell my 
dream, I would rather tell it to thee, 
dear new friend, than to her alone, lest 
she should come to thee and make a 
story of it different from the truth, in 
order that thou shouldst laugh at me 
with her.” 

“T wouldn’t do that,” Norah soothed 
her. “Nor would thy sister tell even 
a white fib about thee, I am sure.” 

“Nevertheless, thou shalt hear the 
dream from me,” said the girl, pale and 
excited now, her great eyes reproaching 
Laila, who laughed impishly. * “It is 
nothing at all—nothing. Only thou 
canst see—or thou soon wilt—what our 
life is in our father’s house. I do not 
read many novels of the world outside, 
as Laila does, for the sidi, our father, 
does not wish it, and I love him so 
much, I hate to deceive him. Still, I 
cannot help thinking about the world, 
and what it must be to have freedom 
while one is young, as the Roumia girls 
have. And I make up stories to myself 
—foolish little stories, but they please 
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me. I do not wish to marry an Arab, 
only to go from my father’s harem and 
be a prisoner in the harem of a stranger 
whom I could not love as I love my 
father. So one of my silly dreams is 
that I meet one day a handsome and 
splendid Roumi—an officer—of | do 
not know what country. But he is 
noble and brave. Somehow he sees my 
face. There are many dreams about 
this, and it happens in different ways. 
He loves me—is it not vain and con- 
ceited to think he could, just from see- 
ing my face for an instant ?—but, of 
course, because he is a Roumi and | 
am an Arab girl we can never be any- 
thing to one another. We do not even 
speak to each other in my dreams. 
That would be too bold of me. But all 
our lives—though we are parted—I love 
him, and he loves me, even when he is 
far away, at the other end of the world. 
We never forget the moment when we 
looked into each other's eyes, and our 
souls met. Then, in my dreams, life 
passes on for me in my father’s house, 
and | refuse to marry, because I must 
be true to this beautiful memory of my 
love. And my comfort is, that he is 
true to his memory of me. There is no 
harm in such daydreams, is there, Miss 
Luck ?” 

“T can see no harm,” said Norah. 
But she spoke sadly. A great pity for 
the childlike girl with the great soft 
eves, caught at her heart. 

“And thy dream lover has eyes like 
this picture?” Laila repeated almost 
jealously, determined to spare her sister 
nothing. 

“Oh, [I do not say like,” stammered 
Ourieda. “They seemed to look at me 
teadily, as—as the dream eyes do; and 
[ was surprised for an instant, that is 
all. Thou seest,” she went on to 
Norah, “there is something strange, 
almost frightening, about gazing into a 
pair of eyes like these—eyes from 
which I would have to veil my face 
instantly if they were real.” 

“They are very handsome eyes,” said 
Laila more graciously, as she returned 
the photograph in the silver frame to 
Norah. “I do not think any man could 
really be as splendid as that picture of 
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thy brother. Surely it is a flattered 
likeness 7” 

“Perhaps,” Norah agreed; though in 
her heart she was of opinion that Pat 
was far better looking than his photo- 
graph. 

There came three taps at the half- 
open door; and Nouna’s black face 
framed itself in the aperture. 

“Oh, fair moon and little rose, the 
noble sidi wishes to speak with both; 
and it is his will that the Roumia de- 
scends also, to hear that which he has 
to teil.” 

Laila translated the words to Norah, 
and, though she would rather have let 
the girls go alone to hear their father’s 
news, she was their paid companion, 
and must obey orders. 

I] Khadra and Lella 
in the patio. 

I-vidently to Ourieda’s surprise, her 
aunt rose and came to her, beaming 
with joy of some knowledge soon to 
be shared. Leta Aissa and El Khadra 
both looked at the younger girl acor- 
ingly, proudly. No one had eyes for 
Laila. 

“Come here, 
Khadra, holding out his hand. 
talked with thine aunt, who 


Aissa were still 


my little rose,” said Il 
“I have 
tells me 
thou art well instructed in all ways to 


make thee worthy of a great honor 
which has just fallen to thee. It was 
fitting to her age and her place in my 
house that she should first be told of it 
—but now it is thy turn; and thy sister 
and thy new friend will rejoice with 
thee, my daughter. Since thou. could 
not guess, I will tease thee no longer. 
In a word, thy little hand has been 
asked in marriage by a man of more im- 
portance than even I had a right to 
expect as a son-in-law. What dost 
thou think of a cousin of the bey for a 
husband ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WILL OF ALLAII. 


“What dost thou think of a cousin 
of the bey for a husband?” 

It was an ‘alarming question for a 
girl who had made up her mind _ that 
she wanted no husband. 
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Because Ourieda did not wish to 
leave her father’s harem for another 
harem which would be to her a prison, 
and no home, she did not care to mar- 
ry; and, if it had been an ordinary man 
who asked to have her for his wife, she 
might have coaxed her father into re- 
fusing him. But a cousin of the bey! 
She knew that only one such chance 
would come her way, and she dared 
hope nothing from her father. 

He was looking at her now with tri- 
umph in his eyes, expecting her to blush 
with delight; yet she had only just told 
Miss Luck that she would never marry. 
What would the European girl think if 
she meekly accepted her father’s will? 
Oddly enough, this thought gave 
Ourieda courage which without it she 
would have lacked. 

She met Norah’s eyes, fixed on her 
anxiously, and, if she had looked at 
Laila, she would have found Laila look- 
ing at her, too, though with a different 
expression. 3ut Ourieda was not 
thinking of her sister. 

“Oh, sidi, I do not want a husband,” 
she stammered. “I am too young to 
marry.” 

El Khadra would have flamed into 
anger if Laila had made an objection so 
foolish, but from Ourieda, whom he 
adored, it was as the winsome gambol- 
ing of a kitten that bounds away from 
the hand which would tame it. He was 
willing to let her play a little, and be- 
cause he had no real love for Laila, 
daughter of the tigress woman who had 
ruined his life’s happiness, it pleased 
him to read her silence as jealousy. 

It was for the honor of his house 
that the elder daughter should be en- 
gaged to marry before Ourieda was 
promised. That her future should be 
unsettled while Ourieda’s was ar- 
ranged would have made gossip run 
among the women of Tunis; and El 
Khadra had known too well the trag- 
edy of scandal to tolerate this idea. 
Mahmoud was good enough for Laila, 
and she was lucky to be marrying a 
cousin, whom she had known since 
childhood. But no one ‘was too good 
for Ourieda, and the brooding resent- 
ment he could not overcome, because 
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of the dead mother’s sin, made him gla: 
that Laila would grudge her sister this 
great match. 

“Thou  speakest nonsense, little 
rose,” he said, laughing. “Thou art 
sixteen. It is the flower of -a young 
girl’s age. Thou hast now before thee 
ten or twelve beautiful years; but after 
that time the petals of the rose will 
begin to fade. Thy husband shouldst 
have those years with thee, before the 
chill of autumn falls.” 

They were speaking in French, partly 
because El Khadra was proud of his 
facility in the language, and partly out 
of consideration for the newcomer, who 
would feel “left out” if they discussed 
their affairs before her in Arabic. 

A shiver ran through Norah’s veins 
at his last words, as if she felt the au- 
tumnal chill of which El Khadra spoke. 
The suggestion that Ourieda, a child, 
would be losing her charm and _ her 
husband’s love, at twenty-six, was hor- 
rifying. It made Norah feel as if these 
Arab people were of a civilization re- 
mote from her own; and pity for Ouri- 
eda weighed down her spirit. She herself 
was twenty-four, and felt as young as 
when she was sixteen, when she was not 
grieving over Pat. She knew that she 
did not look more than eighteen now, 
and she did not expect to change much 
in another ten years, if all were well 
with Pat. 

Besides, if she married, she would 
expect her husband to love her till 
death, even more tenderly when the 
color had left her pink cheeks and her 
thick brown hair. As _ this thought 
sprang into her head, she seemed sud- 
denly to see Winthrop’s eyes looking 
at her. She was ashamed, and blushed 
deeply; but nobody saw. The atten- 
tion of all was directed upon Ourieda. 

“T have thee to cherish me,” the 
young girl pleaded with her father. “I 
want no other man.” 

“Thou art a child, and knowest not 
what is good for thee,” smiled El 
Khadra. : 

“That is what I said! I am a child, 
and so I am too young. Let us not talk 
yet of marriage.” 

At last El Khadra began to frown. 
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He was not used to arguing with his’ 
women folk. 

“Thou needst not talk of the mar- 
riage, but marry thou must,” he insist- 
ed. “This offer is a gift fit for a 
princess, and already I have accepted. 
Thou wilt be a great lady, and can look 
down, if thou wilt, on thy father, thy 
sister, and her husband.” 

As he spoke, he glanced at Laila. 
Her face was cold as if carved in stone ; 
but there was a smoldering spark under 
her eyelashes. She looked older than 
he had ever seen her, more like her 


mother in the days when trouble was 


already brewing. 

Then Ourieda lost her head, and 
cried out passionately, a thing unwise 
for an Arab girl who would win a man 
to her wishes. 

“Would that my sister were making 
this marriage, and might look down on 
me!” she exclaimed. “It would not 
hurt me, if only I were free. Oh, sidi, 
tell this gentleman to think of another.” 

The smile faded from El Khadra’s 
lips. 

“IT am ashamed of thee, my daugh- 
ter,” he said. “Mohammed Bou Okkaz 
is a great nobleman, and it is an honor 
unprecedented that he should wish to 
take a wife from my house.” 

“But why should he wish it?” Ourie- 
da dared to break in. “If it is to show 
friendship for thee——” 

“It is not only that. He has heard 
of thee, from his married sister, Lella 
Nedjma Mokrani. It was through her 
I thought the news of what was afoot 
might have reached thee, since she 
comes here sometimes. It appears she 
has given Si Mohammed such accounts 
of my little daughter that he has fallen 
in love with the description. Never has 
a bride been adored as thou wilt be; 
and this man stoops from a_height 
above thy father’s. Nor needst thou 
fear that he is old or ill-favored. He is 
but thirty-four, and handsomer than 
thy Cousin Mahmoud. Accomplished, 
too, and rich enough to buy and sell 
thy cousin. Thou wilt have more jewels 
than thou canst count.” 

This was more than Laila could bear 
in silence. 
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“Thou art not kind, my father, to 
speak slightingly of Mahmoud, since I 
am to marry him,” she said, her voice 
trembling on the brink of tears. “I 
would not have scorned thy paragon if 
thou hadst offered me to him. But the 
truth is, my sister has advanced ideas. 
She pretends not to care for French 
books, yet it is for French customs she 
is pining. She thinks herself too beauti- 
ful to be shut up in one man’s harem.” 

“Be silent, and thankful for Allah’s 
gifts. Do not envy thy sister, since 
thou canst take nothing from her, or 
injure her in any way.” 

“Oh, can I not?” Laila murmured, 
but in a voice so low that no one 
heard except Miss Luck, and perhaps 
Ourieda. 

More than once, Norah had tried to 
steal away, feeling that this conversa- 
tion was not for her to hear; but the 
sisters, between whom she sat, detained 
her by holding her dress if she moved. 
Ourieda did this because she had noth- 
ing to hide, and did not wish Norah to 
think herself in the way. As for Laila, 
she wanted Norah to hear everything, 
so that she might see the injustice of 
El Khadra .to his elder daughter and 
sympathize. 

There was no more for Ourieda to 
say. She gave up hope, and resigned 
herself to what she saw was inevitable, 
as thousands of Arab girls have done 
before her. Used to submission, the 
girl had no thought of rebelling. This 
was Fate—Allah’s will, and her fa- 
ther’s, almost as powerful in her eves. 
But she was sad, and longed to go away 
by herself, or with Miss Luck, her new 
friend, that she might shed a few tears 
for her lost dream. 

“May I leave thee, sidi?” she ven- 
tured. “Since this must be, I should 
like to think it over, and make up my 
mind to what must come. But—but it 
will not be soon?” 

“As soon as all can be arranged,” El 
Khadra answered. “I had thought to 
have thy sister married before thee, but 
Mahmoud’s house is not ready for 
Laila. She knows that, by her own 
wish, he is having it beautified to re- 
ceive her; and there are other reasons 
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for the delay, reasons which concern 
his family. Yet it does not matter. 
Since Laila was affianced first, she suf- 
fers no humiliation. And Si Mo- 
hammed is impatient.” 

“But, sidi, Miss Luck has only just 
come. We cannot both marry and 
leave her,” Ourieda pleaded. 

“Miss Luck shall have nothing to 
regret. I will see to that,” said El 
Khadra kindly. ‘This has come as a 
surprise. I meant, when the time ar- 
rived for Laila to leave us, that Miss 
Luck should keep thee company. Now, 
it is with Laila she must remain after 
thou art gone. And when Laila goes, 


Her hats, too, fascinated the Arab girls. 


thine Aunt Aissa will be glad to keep a 
charming young girl with her to bright- 
en the harem, in which my poor sister 
will then reign alone.” 

Norah began to protest that they 
must not think about her. Perhaps by 
that time her brother—but El Khadra 
would not listen. She was a friend of 
Mr. Winthrop’s ; therefore her interests 
were especially sacred. 

Laila, furious with every one and 
everything, rushed to her own room, 
and, shutting herself in, walked up and 
down, wishing evil things for her father 
and his “‘little rose.” 

Ourieda, longing for sympathy, and 
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knowing that none was to be had from 
Laila, went with Miss Luck to her 
room. On the dressing table stood the 
photograph of Pat Lassels, and the girl 
looked at it from afar off rather wist- 
fully. 
“How little I thought what would 
happen, only an hour ago, when I was 
here with thee before!” she sighed. 
“Now, there will be no more dreams for 
me.” And her eyes lingered on the 
eyes of the picture, which seemed to 
meet hers and look into them, as if 
they had a message. 

“Well, dear child,” said Norah, anx- 
ious to be a comforter, “fortunately thy 
dream never came. true. Think how 
much worse it would be, if thou hadst 
met thy mysterious ‘dream man’ .and 
loved him. As it is, thou hast never 
yet loved. And by and by thou wilt 
learn to care very much for thy fiancé.” 

Ourieda shook her head. 

“Almost, I would rather have loved,” 
she answered thoughtfully. “At least, I 


should have known the heights of hap- 
Now I 


piness and depths of sorrow. 
shall never really feel at all; for I shall 
not learn to care for Sidi Mohammed 
Bou Okkaz as I could have cared for 


the dream’ man. I have seen Si Mo- 
hammed’s picture. That lady of whom 
my father spoke, Lella Nedjma Mok- 
rani, came to visit my aunt a week ago, 
and Laila and I were sent for. She 
did not say that Si Mohammed thought 
of me, but she talked of him to Aunt 
Aissa, and praised him. She called him 
brave as a lion, brilliant as the sun at 
noon; and I listened, because there was 
nothing else to do. Then she took out 
a photograph of Si Mohammed, which 
had been made for the bey his cousin. 
Aunt Aissa admired it a great deal, 
and passed it on to us. He is hand- 
some in a way, but not a way that could 
interest me. He could never be a 
‘dream man’ for any girl, I think! He 
is tall and big, more like a Turk than 
an Arab, one would imagine, with a 
large mustache, and a chin that begins 
to grow double, because he is fat. And 
he has full lips, with an expression not 
gentle. I believe he could be fierce and 
cruel if displeased.” 
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“You must try and tame him, as Una 
did the lion,” said Norah, “and if thou 
dost not know that story I will tell it 
thee some day.” 

“Some day!” the girl echoed. “I 
wonder how many days we shall have 
together! Almost I wish thou hadst not 
coine, for now it will be another sad- 
ness, leaving thee.” 

“Maybe I shall see thee in thy new 
home,” Norah said, as Ourieda clung to 
her. - 

The girl blushed faintly. “If Si Mo- 
hammed is ‘advanced,’ then certainly he 
will let me have thee there. But I do 
not know. From one or two things 
Lella Nedjma let drop, I fear he is 
old-fashioned in his ideas, like many of 
the beldi. Beldi is our word for noble- 
men—men of high birth. Such men 
fear Roumias, European ladies—think- 
ing they put ‘notions’ in our heads.” 

“Well, let’s hope for the best!” 
Norah cheered her. “Anyway, now thou 
art engaged to Sidi Mohammed Bou 
Okkaz, they'll let thee see him, I sup- 
pose, and i‘ 

“T shall not be allowed to see him un- 
til the day of our marriage,” replied 
Ourieda, opening her eyes in astonish- 
ment because Miss Luck had made such 
an amazing suggestion. 

“Thou wilt not see him—or he thee!” 

“Oh, when the wedding feast is on, 
and my father has many of his friends 
in the house, I might have a peep at Si 
Mohammed, if I were very, very anx- 
ious to try. But he could not see me, 
or know that I was looking at him from 
behind some curtain. And I shall not 
try to look, because—what does it mat- 
ter? My father says I must marry 
him, and it will have to be. If there 
is anything disagreeable, it is better not 
to know it beforehand, since I cannot 
escape. Ah, I can see by thy face that 
thou art shocked, and that thou hast 
pity for me.” 

“I’m not shocked,” said Norah, “and, 


-anyhow, nobody else pities thee. It 


would seem that thou art considered a 
fortunate girl.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Ourieda, almost 
indifferently, like one already accus- 
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tomed to some dull pain. “My father 
is very pleased.” 

“He believes thou wilt be happy.” 

“Yes. For though he loves me, he 
does not know my heart. Could a man 
know a girl's heart?’ 

“My brother knows mine.” 

“Ah, thy brother! I think he must 
be different from most men in the 
world,” 

And again Ourieda’s eyes rested on 
those of the picture, which were like 
the eyes in her dream. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE WATCHEPCE. 


No answer came to the telegram 
which Norah had sent her brother. 
She had paid extra to have it forwarded 
on from Bel Abbés, but the next day 
passed and she did not hear. Then she 
began to grow horribly anxious. What 
if there had been a battle, and Pat were 
wounded or dead? 

The thought was like a dreadful 
dream; but it might easily be true. It 
was certain that Pat had gone to the 
Moroccan border to fight, and—by this 
time anything might have happened. 
Norah did not know what to do, but it 
seemed that such suspense would soon 
prove unbearable. 

Toward evening of the second day it 
occurred to her that Winthrop was still 
in Tunis, and that if she could tell him 
something of her trouble he might ad- 
vise her. He had answered her letter, 
saying how glad he was that she was 
contented in El Khadra’s house, and 
had added: 


Don’t forget what I’ve tried to impress 
upon you; there’s nothing I should enjoy 
more than helping you some way or other, if 
only there’s anything you want me to do. 
And if there’s nothing, try to think of some- 
thing. 


Now, she had thought of something ; 
but she did not know whether she would 
be allowed to see Winthrop while she 
was an inmate of an Arab house. 

She took courage, however, and ven- 


tured to ask QOurieda if it would be 


possible. 
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“Mr. Winthrop. is thy father’s 
friend,” she urged. “Dost thou think 
I might get permission from Sidi El 
Khadra to see him and ask his advice 
about something important—a family 
affair ?” 

Ourieda was sure this might be man- 
aged, though Mr. Winthrop would cer- 
tainly not be allowed to call on Norah 
in the house. 

The note, which was finally sent by 
Miloud, reached Winthrop just as he 
was ready to leave Tunis for Carthage. 
The distance from one place to the 
other being only twelve miles, he could 
have lived in Tunis, and still carried 
out his work in Carthage; but with 
Norah near, he could not concentrate 
his mind on interests which until now 
had been the most absorbing of his life. 
He found himself thinking of her, 
longing for her, wandering about the 
streets in the hope of seeing some closed 
Arab carriage, from behind whose shut- 
ters she might be looking at him. He 
felt that, if her eyes were on him, 
though he could not see her, he would 
feel her presence. 

He was restless, hoping for a mes- 
sage, though convinced that none would 
come, and planning excuses for writing 
to, or trying to see, the girl who ab- 
sorbed all his best thoughts. He read 
over and over again the one letter he 
had from her, but his answer to it 
hardly called for a reply ; and when the 
two days he had given himself were 
drawing to an end, he resolved to go. 

At Carthage, the old ‘enthusiasms 
would come back, and push into the 
background longings for a girl who was 
in Africa only because she loved some 
wild fellow in the Foreign Legion. 
Miss Luck knew the address in Car- 
thage, and could write if she chose; so 
it happened that Winthrop had packed 
and was paying his hotel bill when 
Miloud brought Norah's letter. 

While Winthrop read it, the negro 
stood in the hall, silent and dignified in 
his flowing garments. His black face 
was impassive, as if carved in ebony, 
but many thoughts chased each other 
behind that dark mask. He was won- 
dering if the American would give him 
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a sealed answer, or if there would be 
a verbal message. Between the two 
there might be all the difference for 
him of getting several louis and never 
a sou. He was disappointed when 
Winthrop began to write; for he knew 
that the American spoke both French 
and Arabic. It would have been simple 
to send a verbal message. 

When Miloud realized that there was 
no hope of this, however, he began to 
think out a plan for using the letter 
which Winthrop was scribbling at a 
desk in the hall. When he had finished 
and sealed the envelope, Miloud vowed 
that the wind could travel no faster 
than he in returning to the house of his 
master; but, though he turned out of 
the hotel as if to go toward the native 
quarter, at the next corner he took a 
different direction, and soon stopped at 
a building in the new French quarter. 

It was a house containing flats and 
rooms to let. The lodgers could be sup- 
plied with their first breakfast of rolls 
and coffee by the wife of the concierge, 
going to restaurants for their ‘more 
serious” meals; and among the inmates 
was that Monsieur —uprez who had 
given his card to Miloud. 

It was not yet three o'clock, but 
Duprez had come in more than an hour 
ago from his déjeuner, and was in the 
act of going out again on an errand of 
importance when, in locking his door, he 
saw Miloud coming up the stairs. 

“You have something to tell me?’’ he 
asked, in French, the language in which 
the negro had talked with him the other 
day. “Yes? Then come into my room. 
But speak quickly, for I must meet a 
train.” 

He led Miloud into his sitting room, 
which was curtained off from a bed 
alcove adjoining ; and the negro brought 
out from the hood of his cloak—the 
chief pocket of men of his class—the 
letter intrusted to him by Winthrop. 

“It answers a,note from the English 
lady at our house,” he explained. “I 
think it means that they will meet; the 
lady, and a gentleman who is at the 
biggest French hotel here.” 

“Ah!” Duprez was. all 
“What sort of gentleman?” 


attention. 
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“A sidi from America; a friend of 
my master.” 

This interested Duprez, but he was 
not surprised, having seen Winthrop 
with “Miss Luck” in Algiers, and 
knowing that she had been brought to 
Tunis in the American’s car. He knew 
this because, in spite of Winthrop’s pre- 
cautions, he had traced the motor so far 
on its way that he himself had ventured 
upon taking train for Tunis. He was 
aware that Norah had already written 
once to Winthrop, and was glad to get 
hold of a letter to her. But he wished 
that it had come earlier, as this was an 
inconvenient hour. 

“There may be nothing of interest to 
me in that envelope,” said he. “Still, it 
will be well to see what there is.” 

“How canst thou see, sidi, without 
spoiling it?” asked the negro. “No 
money could pay me if you did that, 
because, if the American gentleman 
found out that mademoiselle had not 
received his letter, he would complain 
to my master, and I should be pun- 
ished.” 


“There’s no difficulty about that,” 


said Duprez. “I know how to open en- 
velopes and close them up again in such 
a way that no one could guess they had 
been touched. But it takes time, and J 
cannot spare time now. You must wait 
here till I come back from the railway 
station, and then I will. pay you well.” 
But Miloud shook his head. He 
dared not wait. There might be an ap- 
pointment for a meeting between the 
Roumia and his friend that afternoon. 
“T would give you only two louis for 
a sight of the letter now, but I will give 
you four if you wait.” 
Still the negro was obstinate; and, in 
a rage, Duprez had to yield or let the 
fellow go. The train he had meant to 
meet would arrive and he would not be 
there. But the person he expected had 
his address, and could come on alone, 
though he would be annoyed at the 
seeming neglect. And he was not a man 
who put up with annoyances patiently. 
Duprez had a spirit lamp, with which 
he always traveled. It was in his bed- 
room, and, lighting it, he put water on 
to boil. But this he did, and all that 
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followed, behind closed curtains; for 
these freed negro slaves were cunning, 
and he did not want Miloud to. learn 
how to open letters for himself if the 
temptation arose in future. 

He had steamed the envelope, read the 
letter inside, copied it in shorthand, and 
was in the act of fastening down the 
flap, as if it had never been disturbed, 
when a knock came at the door. Then, 
without waiting for an “Entres!’ the 
handle was rattled violently. 

Duprez ran to push back the bolt, for 
he thought that he knew who his visitor 
was. Miloud, frightened and guilty, 
looked for some place of concealment, 
but found none, since he dared not rush 
behind the curtains separating the outer 
from the inner room. He was relieved 
to see a stranger, and not the American 
who, he feared, might have tracked him. 
No longer terrified, he looked at the new- 
comer with curiosity, seeing with what 
respect he was greeted by Duprez, the 
man who could afford to throw louis 
about like pebbles. 

The two talked together in French, 
speaking so fast that Miloud could un- 
derstand only a word here and there; 
but he did not think that the new arrival 
was a Frenchman. He had never seen 
a Frenchman so tall as this grand gen- 
tleman, who was almost big enough to 
be called a giant. Miloud could not 
make him out at all. He was dressed 
like some of the Englishmen—the very 
best Englishmen—who came in the sea- 
son of tourists. Miloud had seen them 
in the streets of French Tunis, when he 
had permission to absent himself from 
home and wander past the shops and 
open-fronted cafés in the wide and bril- 
liant modern streets, so different from 
the secretive alleys of old Tunis. 

Nevertheless, this person looked even 
less like an Englishman than a French- 
man. Could he be an Italian—or a 
Jew? But, no, he was too rich, appar- 
ently, for an Italian—Miloud had his 
own ideas—and too handsome for a 
Jew, judged by Tunisian standards. Yet 
his nose was somewhat hooked, and he 
had thick, black eyebrows that almost 
met over a pair of long-lashed, dark 
eyes, full of fire and intelligence—a 
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cruel intelligence, Miloud would have 
thought it in the eyes of a master; and 
somehow the effect of this fire and 
cruelty was heightened by the color of 
the close-cropped hair, which was of a 
bright red. 

It contrasted strikingly with the dead 
pallor of the strong, full-lipped, clean- 
shaven face, which was white as a 
woman's, and made the man look very 
ill and haggard. He was thin, with 
shadowy hollows under the rather high 
eheek bones ; and his clothes, which were 
noticeably good and well cut, hung 
loosely on his large frame, as if he hac 
lately lost flesh since the clothes were 
made. Miloud thought that the man 
must be somewhere between thirty and 
forty, and was exceedingly glad that he 
himself had not such a master. 

“There is nothing this tall sidi woul: 
not do to gain what he wished,” the 
negro said shrewdly to himself; and, 
though he stood like a black statue, with 
eyes cast down, he contrived to see 
every gesture of the two who talked 
together. 

When the newcomer suddenly turned 
on him a piercing look, he saw that, 
also, though he did not raise his eyes. 

Duprez used no name in speaking to 
his guest. He addressed him only as 
“monsicur,” or “cher monsieur,’ and 
with the most impressive evidences of 
respect. He asked after his health, 
and how he had stood the long journey ; 
but monsieur brushed these politenesses 
aside, as if they had been buzzing flies, 
and Duprez hastened to explain the 
reason why he had not been at the sta- 
tion when monsieur’s train came in. 

Winthrop’s letter, not yet sealed, lay 
on a table in the bedroom, behind the 
curtains, and monsieur preferred to see 
it and criticize the penmanship of the 
man whom Duprez described as “wn 
savant Américain trés riche, trés impor- 
tant,” rather than hear a translation of 
the notes taken in shorthand. 

Winthrop said: 

Dear Miss Luck: I am only too delighted 
to have a chance of seeing you, and finding 
out what I can do to help you. It seems 
abominable that you should have to comé out 
and meet me—that I can’t go to you. But 
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when one is in Tunis—especially old Tunis— 
I suppose one must do as the Tunisians do, 
and we must just put up with their antedi- 
luvian ideas. It is something to be thankful 
for that Ei Khadra gives you permission to 
talk with so dangerous and fearsome a 
creature as a man. Lots of Arabs wouldn’t 
even do that, and no doubt he thinks himself 
very “advanced.” : 

I'll be waiting for you at five o’clock, in 
front of the Café Splendide, as he suggests; 
but don’t be surprised if, though he allows 
you to walk, he sends a servant with you. 
The idea of letting you, a young girl, go out 
of his house and into the French quarter 
alone would probably strike him as too mon- 
strous, even for a “mad European.” 

I shall be looking forward immensely to 
five o’clock. Yours very sincerely, 

PauL WINTHROP. 


If the letter had been planned to suit 
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monsieur’s convenience, it need not have 
been differently expressed. The hour 
and the place of meeting were both 
mentioned in full, which saved a great 
deal of trouble; and a suggestion was 
made which put an idea into the head 
of monsieur. 


Norah, too, was looking forward to 
the hour of five. “Worry” and Paul 
Winthrop could hardly be mentioned in 
the same breath. It seemed to her as 
if, somehow, half the burden of anx- 
iety would be lifted off her shoulders 
once she had told her troubles to him. 
And, in any case, he would know ex- 
actly what she ought to do. 

El Khadra had sent word that Miloud 
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would escort her to the café where she 
was to drink tea and talk with Win- 
throp; that he would wait for her, and 
bring her back again. At first the sug- 
gestion had been that she should go in 
the carriage; but when Norah had 
begged to walk, for the sake of exercise, 
El Khadra had agreed readily. He 
hated the idea of publicity in the af- 
fairs of any woman, no matter how 
remotely connected with his own house- 
hold; and it was politeness which had 
impelled him to offer the carriage for 
such an expedition. It would have been 
disagreeable ‘to him that friends of his 
could say: 

“El Khadra’s carriage stopped before 
one of the big cafés in the French quar- 
ter to-day. _A European girl got out, 
and sat drinking tea with a man in sight 
of all the world.” 

Miloud followed a few paces behind 
Norah without a word, except occa- 
sionally to direct her, in French, which 
way to go, as this was the first time 
she had left the house since the door 
in the white wall closed upon her. He 
took her by a short cut, through the 
souks, or market, of which she had 
caught glimpses the other day as she 
passed in the carriage. 

Many of the most interesting streets 
there could not be entered by any ve- 
hicle, and in all such, passage was dif- 
ficult; but on foot they now went 
through beautiful old vaulted labyrinths, 
white as snow, their arched roofs sup- 
ported by painted pillars of wonderful 
colors, which looked, in the white glim- 
mer, brilliant as peacocks in a marble 
cloister. 

No wonder Norah thought, as she 
hurried through the white alleys, or 
past white-fronted mosques, gleaming 
pale as pearls in moonlight, that this 
ancient town—older than Carthage— 
was called by its lovers ‘‘Tunise la 
Blanche, Tunise l’Odorante”; for never 
had white seemed so white as in this 
old city; never had perfumes been so 
lusciously sweet. 

When they were out of the bazaars, 
and had passed through the Bab-Fel- 
lah, a southern gate of the old town, 
Miloud again showed Norah which way 
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to go. Then, drawing nearer to her, 
with an air of respect, and eyes cast 
down, he said, in his best French: 

“Gracious lady, I have a favor to 
ask. May I speak?” 

“Certainly, speak,” Norah answered, 
regarding the big, black statue for the 
first time as a human being. 

“TI have a mother in Tunis, who is 
ill. It is not often I have a chance to 
see her. Yesterday I heard she was 
worse. My orders from the noble sidi 
are to stand outside a certain café, 
near enough to be within call of made- 
moiselle, and await her pleasure, till 
she wishes to return home again. If I 
find a friend there, to whom I have 
sent word, will the gracious young lad- 
permit that I leave her in his charge 
for a few minutes, long enough to run 
to the house where my mother lives, 
and inquire for her health?” 

“Go, of course,” said Norah. “But 
it is not necessary to leave any one in 
charge. I am to meet a friend, and 
drink tea with him at the Café Splen- 
dide. If you come back when I have 
been there half an hour, that will do.” 

“No, for it would be a treachery to 
the sidi. I did not promise him to re- 
main myself. No such words were 
used; but I swore that mademoiselle 
should not for a moment remain un- 
guarded. My friend neither speaks nor 
understands a word of French or Eng- 
lish, but he is much taller and larger 
than I am, and no harm can happen to 
mademoiselle if he is near.” 

Norah laughed. The idea of harm 
coming to her in broad daylight, in a 
big café, drinking tea with Winthrop, 
was rather funny; but she liked Miloud 
for his conscientiousness and his anxiety 
to see his mother. It was not worth 
while to argue, so she made no more 
protests against the chosen guardian. 

“Very well,’ she agreed. “It shall 
be as you please.” 

Miloud thanked mademoiselle many 
times for her kindness. There was only 
one thing of which he would warn her. 
This friend for whom he had sent was 
terribly marked with smallpox, and, 
having been a handsome man, and very 
vain of his looks, he was sensitive now, 
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and could not bear to see a look of 
horror in the eyes of a stranger, es- 
pecially those of a woman. Therefore, 
he showed his face only to old friends. 
Mademoiselle must not be surprised at 
sight of a very tall man wearing the 
hood of his cloak thrown over his head, 
and pulled together so closely that his 
features were hidden. 

Norah replied that she would not be 
surprised, and Miloud’s friend need not 
be sensitive, because she would be too 
busy talking with her own friend to 
look at him. 

“If he doesn’t come, you must go, 
anyway,” she added. 

“T am almost sure that he will come,” 
said Miloud. 

So they walked on to the Café Splen- 
dide, a huge place, with a front consist- 
ing entirely of glass doors, thrown wide 
open upon a roofed loggia or balcony. 
Winthrop had already chosen a table on 
this loggia, as far as possible from those 
taken by other people, and from the 
band, which was softly playing Italian 
music. 

He jumped up at sight of her, and 
she was surprised to find how glad she 
was to see him. Her heart gave a 
bound, and went on beating very fast 
as he took her hand, pressed it closely, 
and held it a little longer than neces- 
sary. 

She forgot all about Miloud until 
Winthrop asked if she had come alone. 
Then she looked over her shoulder 
quickly, to see if the negro had gone. 
He was not to be seen; but about three 
feet away, with his back half turned 
to her, a very tall man in Arab dress 
stood leaning against a pillar. He had 
been buying one of the curious little 
bunches of jasmine which Tunisians ar- 
range, at the end of a thin stick, in such 
a way as to look like one big flower, in- 
stead of many tiny blossoms crowded 
together. He paid for this, then took 
from a waiter a small cup of coffee, 
which he proceeded to sip, standing. 

He wore his hood pulled over his 
head, and very far forward, so Norah 
was sure that he must be her watch- 
dog, Miloud’s friend. Other Tunisians 
pulled up their hoods only as a protec- 
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tion against fierce sun or rain, or when 
they wished to sleep. 

So near was the man standing, as he 
leaned against the pillar in the balcony 
rail, that, if he had known English, he 
could have overheard everything they 
said. But, since he did not understand, 
his nearness was unimportant; and 
Norah, laughing a little, explained his 
presence to Winthrop. After that they 
thought no more about the tall, white- 
cloaked figure than if it had ceased to 
exist. 

Winthrop ordered tea, which was ac- 
tually fragrant and good when it ar- 
rived, and if Norah had not been wor- 
rying about Pat’s silence, she would 
have enjoyed her little adventure—the 
chance for a walk, after being shut up 
behind the white wall; the escape from 
the inevitable sweet Turkish coffee and 
rich cakes of honey or almonds; and, 
above all, the talk with Winthrop, his 
sympathy for her and interest in her 
doings. 

But she was too anxious for his ad- 
vice to care to dwell on the story of 
her experiences in El] Khadra’s house. 
She wanted to tell him about Pat, but 
hardly knew how to begin, since there 
were some things she must conceal. 

“You look pale and troubled,” said 
Winthrop, as soon as he dared; for he 
guessed that she had something diffi- 
cult to say, and wanted to give her 
the opening for which she searched. 

“T—you remember my speaking of 
some one I loved—some one I wished 
so much to be near, that I came all the 
way to Africa?” Norah stammered. 
“Well—it’s about him that I am wor- 
rying.” 

Winthrop tried not to let his face 
change. He reminded himself that he 
had expected this. All he could hope 
for was, that this sweet girl—the sweet- 
est and dearest he had ever seen— 
would treat him as-if he were an older 
brother. “A lot older,” he thought rue- 
fully; for he was thirty-six, and sup- 
posed Norah to be about nineteen. 

“Yes, I remember very well,” he an- 
swered bravely. Better for him if it 
had been easier to forget! . “Is anything 
wrong ?” 
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“That’s what I don’t know,” Norah 
sighed. “But I’m horribly frightened. 
He's in the Foreign Legion, you know. 
I told you that, and how he was sta- 
tioned at Sidi Bel Abbés. But since I 
spoke to you a letter was sent on from 
him to me, back to Africa from Eng- 
land, where he supposed I was. And he 
has gone to Morocco. Doesn’t it seem 
too hard he should have been ordered 
off just now? But far the worst part 
is that there may be fighting. He 
seemed pleased at* the prospect. Men 
are so extraordinary! But I am half 
broken-hearted. If he were to be killed 
I should die.” 

This was hard on Winthrop, but he 
bore it without flinching outwardly. His 
heart yearned over the girl who was 
so alone, so far from her friends. He 
must not fail her. 

“IT haven't heard of any fighting 
there, and if there had been I certainly 
should,” he assured Miss Luck. ‘“Be- 
sides, even if there should be another 
brush, there are ten chances to one 
against his being hurt. You've no idea 
what a lot of men escape even in the 
worst battles, without a scratch. Fight- 
ing’s as safe as motoring, I reckon. And 
I know something of it. I went through 
the Spanish War, when I was pretty 
young, with Roosevelt's Roughriders. 
We had a bully time.” 

“You look, somehow, like one who 
has been a soldier,” said Norah thought- 
fully. “I always think there’s some- 
thing different in their eyes from those 
of other men, when they’ve seen war 
and looked death in the face. It’s very 
good of you to cheer me up. I knew 
you would! But you haven’t heard all 
my reasons for being anxious yet. [ 
telegraphed to Pat—the only address 
I knew—and paid to have the wire for- 
warded. Do you think they would have 
forwarded it? Because, ii they have, 
something must be wrong with him, for 
he hasn't answered. If he’d got that 
telegram im sure he’d have replied at 
once. He'd have been so astonished to 
hear I was in Tunis.” 

“Perhaps they couldn’t forward a 
telegram. Morocco’s' a wild sort of 
Winthrop 





place, outside of Tangier,” 
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consoled her. “And they may have had 
to wait till the message could get to 
him some other way, a good deal slow- 
er. Or else he isn’t able to answer. 
That might easily be. And so—his 
name is Pat?” 

“Yes,” said Norah. 
Pat 

In her absorption she forgot that she 
had not told Winthrop who “Pat” was. 
She had spoken of him, to begin with, 
and again to-day, as “some one she 
loved,” meaning, perhaps, to go on and 
explain a little farther—as far as 
seemed best. But then she had been 
explaining the cause of her anxiety, 
and the omission had slipped her mind. 
Now, in talking of Pat, it was as if 
Winthrop’s question had been: “So 
your brother’s name is Pat?” 

“You don’t know how I love him— 
what he is to me!” she exclaimed, her 
eyes dreaming. 

“[ can guess,” said Winthrop. “My 
poor child, I am so sorry for you. I 
can't bear to see you suffer, and not to 
do anything but give you a cup of tea 
and try to cheer you up with a few 
empty words. I'll tell you what! If 
you'll let me have full particulars I'll 
find out for you where he is, and 
whether he’s all right—as he’s pretty 
sure to be or you’d have heard, some- 
how.” 

“There are so few particulars I can 
give!’ Norah answered, her eyes filling 
with tears, which she did not let fall. 
“He’s in the Eleventh Company of the 
First Battalion of the Legion, and—his 
number is twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven. Names don’t 
matter in the Foreign Legion, you see. 
A man is just a number—almost as if 
he were a convict, instead of a soldier. 
He was at Bel Abbés. Now he’s gone 
from there, and is somewhere on the 
borders of Morocco—or still on his 
way. I can’t tell which.” 

“No, you can’t tell. And it would 
be difficult for you to find out because 
you're a girl, and you're living in an 
Arab house, where the habits and cus- 
toms for the women are at least two 
thousand years old. But it won’t be 
difficult for me to find out, with what 
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you’ve told me; and I will, before vou 
have time to do much more worrying. 
I'll just put down his number, and the 
number of the battalion and company, 
though I don’t think in any case I’d 
forget.” 

Not much danger of his forgetting! 
But it would look well to write every- 
thing down. It would frighten the girl 
to know how alarmingly easy it was 
for him to remember everything that 
concerned her and the man she loved. 

Neither of them noticed that the 
“watchdog” in the long, white Arab 
cloak had drawn a little nearer, his 
back still half turned to the tea table 
and the two who sat by it. As Win- 
throp put down the’ numbers in his 
notebook, he, too, wrote something with 
a pencil on the coarse, white woolen 
material of his cloak. 

“Within three days, at least, you shall 
hear everything there is to hear,” said 
Winthrop. “Meantime, cheer up, and 
remember it’s mighty hard to get killed 
in a little brush with a few Moors, even 
if there is a brush, which I very much 
doubt. Anyhow, there hasn’t been yet. 
And, say, Miss Luck, can I ask you an 
impertinent question?” 

“Ask anything. It couldn’t be im- 
pertinent.” 

“Well—would you like to have Pat 
out of the Foreign Legion, and able to 
—to look after you?” 

“Oh, I should love it! If only it 
might be!’ Norah murmured, scarcely 
above her breath. 

“Then I reckon we'll fix it up. Just 
you have patience for a few days, and 
you shall see what you shall see.” 

“T can never thank you enough,” the 
girl cried. 

“Don’t! Don’t thank me at all, any- 
way till I’ve done something worthy of 
thanks.” 

There was a note of pain in Win- 
throp’s voice, but Norah, having no clew 
to his feelings, did not recognize it. 

The man in the white cloak had 
slipped quietly away, sure that Norah 
would not observe his absence. He had 
paid for his coffee, and now he left the 
café without any appearance of hurry, 
II 
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smelling delicately at the bunch of jas- 
mine on the little stick, as he went. 

Only a few minutes later, Miloud 
came back; and when it occurred to 
Norah that she had stopped longer than 
she ought, she looked round, and saw 
the negro standing at a little distance. 

“Your mother is better?” she asked, 
when she had bidden Winthrop good-by. 

“Yes, I thank the gracious lady, my 
mother is better,’ Miloud returned. 

Norah’s talk with Winthrop had done 
her even more good than she had ex- 
pected. He would find out where and 
how Pat was, she was certain, for he 
was her friend, and was one of those 
ready to take a great deal of trouble 
for friendship’s sake. She did not 
guess, however, how much trouble he 
was ready to take. 

That night he was on his way to Bel 
Abbés, and was quite prepared to go 
on to Morocco. But already another 
man had started on the same journey, 
Monsieur Duprez, who went very re- 
luctantly, for he disliked his mission 
more than any he had ever undertaken. 
On the other hand, however, he was 
being paid more than he had ever been 
paid before; and, if he succeeded, he 
was to have a sum larger than all the 
money he had ever earned in his life 
lumped together. 


Norah had not much time to dwell 
upon her own private troubles during 
the next few days, for the house of El 
Khadra began to buzz with the excite- 
ment of preparation for Ourieda’s wed- 
ding; and it was the inmates of the 
harem who were mostly concerned in 
this. 

Lella Nedjma Mokrani, and other 
highly born Arab women, related to Sidi 
Mohammed Bou Okkaz, came with 
magnificent presents for the bride. 
There were long receptions in the great 
salon of the harem, an immense room 
decorated with the lovely stucco lace- 
work so loved by the Moors; all day 
this room was filled with pretty, painted, 
chattering dolls, exquisitely dressed in 
embroidered silks and velvets. 

None of the ‘new set,” the ‘“ad- 
vanced” women who read French books 
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and spoiled their beauty with French 
fashions, were there; for Lella Aissa 
made no such friends; and it appeared 
that Si Mohammed, though a cousin of 
the bey’s, prided himself on keeping up 
all the old forms and customs of the 
great Tunisian beldi. The women who 
were his emissaries to the house of his 
bride were as old as Eve in their ideas, 
and their greatest joy was in wearing 
jewels, admiring those of their friends, 
perfuming themselves with jasmine and 
amber, talking childish scandal, and eat- 
ing sweet cakes. 

The salon was set with many little 
tables, or maidas, covered with wonder- 
ful dainties made by Lella Aissa_ her- 
self, with the help of her negresses ; and 
presents poured in from morning till 
night. All the charming guests, old and 
young, were very gracious to the young 
Roumia, and interested in her, though 
many of the elder ones disapproved her 
presence in the house, as a companion 
of El Khadra’s daughters. 

It was the fourth day after the an- 


niversary of the betrothal that a most 
important event was to take place. A 
lady of the bey’s household was to come, 


bringing gifts for Ourieda from the 
members of the bey’s harem. All Lella 
Aissa’s friends, and the friends of the 
bride and her sister, were invited to a 
reception, that they might see the ar- 
rival of these presents, and have the 
first sight of them, with the family. It 
was a great occasion, and not only were 
Ourieda and Laila dressed in their most 
beautiful clothes, but Norah had been 
requested by Lella Aissa to put on her 
prettiest frock. ; 

Nearly twenty women were assem- 
bled when the great lady arrived, with 
two women servants to carry the gifts 
from the bey’s harem. Lella Ajissa’s 
own negresses helped the servants of the 
important guest to carry the silk- 
wrapped bundles, on which all eyes were 
eagerly focused; and so intense was the 
excitement that it was only as the bun- 
dles were being opened that Hemar re- 
membered a thing she held in her hand. 
IXven then she would have forgotten 
it if it had not dropped from her fin- 
gers to the floor. 
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It was a folded slip of blue paper, a 
telegram; and its appearance in the 
old-tashioned Arab household would 
have created a flutter, had there not 
been matters even more interesting to 
engage attention. 

When Hemar saw the paper drop, 
however, she was recalled to her duty, 
and, with her gaze fixed on the gor- 
geous parcels, slipped the bit of blue 
paper into the Roumia’s hand. 

Norah’s heart gave a leap. She had 
been hoping for this, yet fearing it. A 
mist floated before her eyes as she broke 
the fastening of the telegram addressed 
to “Miss Luck.” 

The message began as if the sender 
had known how much first words 
counted. 


Good news for you. He is_ slightly 
wounded, not in fighting, but in accident, 
which I will explain later, and I am bringing 
him with me to Tunis. In a few days we 
shall arrive. Will wire whenever possible 
on way. Have no anxiety. All is well. 

WINTHROP. 


Tears sprang from Norah’s eyes, and 
poured over her cheeks. She would 
have feared questions, but thought that 
no one had time to look at her. Win- 
throp telegraphed from Oudjda, on the 
Moroccan frontier. He had gone there 
for her sake, on her errand. How could 
she ever be thankful enough? Perhaps 
he had saved Pat’s life. Something 
seemed to tell her that this was. so. 
And now he was bringing her brother 
to her. 

“Dearest, what is it?” whispered a 
soft voice in her ear. 

The little, pale bride had found time 
to think of her friend, and had seen 
her tears. 

Norah smiled through them at 
Ourieda, who had slipped a slender, 
ivory arm round her waist. 

“My brother is coming to Tunis,” 
she said. ‘After all, I shall not be 
alone when thou art gone. We shall 
be together, Pat and I.” 

The color sprang to Ourieda’s cheeks, 
and her bosom rose and fell under its 
vest of spangled gauze. 


“Thy brother,” she said aloud. But 
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“Thy brother,” she said aloud. 


But in her heart the words were different. “My 


dream man,” she thought. 


in her heart the words were different. 
“My dream man,” she thought. “He 
will be in Tunis! But now it is too 
late.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LAILA. 


It was Ourieda’s last day of freedom, 
She and Laila were going in the care 
of their aunt to the Moorish Baths. 
which were to be kept private for their 
use, according to the custom with 
Arab ladies of good position. And this 


was to be a great occasion for the bride- 


elect. Ourieda’s beautiful hair was to 
be dyed, for the first time, and her fin- 
gers stained red with henna, until they 
resembled slender sticks of coral. 

This ceremony was in honor of her 
engagement, and approaching marriage ; 
for in Tunis a bride’s hair must be of 
ebony blackness, her face rouged and 
whitened, her finger nails like glittering 
rubies, her body drenched with  per- 
fumes, that she may become a fitting 
idol for her husband's worship. 

As a young girl, Ourieda had known 
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nothing of dye and paint, though she 
had seen her married friends wearing 
both with pride; and she was fright- 
ened and miserable because her hour 
was about to strike. 

She longed for the comfort of 
Norah’s presence, but Norah was no 
longer in the house; a fortnight ago 
Mr. Winthrop had brought back Miss 
Luck’s brother, wounded, from Moroc- 
co, where he had apparently been trav- 
eling, and had met with a mysterious 
accident. The two girls had been told 
some vague version of the queer story, 
and Laila had ventured to ask Norah 
questions. But it appeared that Norah 
herself knew little. 

“A man shot my brother, in a town 
just over the Moorish frontier,” she 
had said, with reserve; “shot him, and 
then ran away, leaving Pat for dead. 
No one knows or can find out who the 
man was, though Mr. Winthrop did 
everything possible, and offered bribes 
to any one who could give the smallest 
clew.” 

Now, Norah had gone to live with 
her brother in a flat, which she engaged, 
after receiving the telegram which told 
that he was on his way with Winthrop 
to Tunis. The flat was in the French 
quarter, of course, a long way from Fl 
Khadra’s house; but, oddly enough, 
some one who had once been a friend 
of the sisters lived in the same building ; 
and it was Laila who had suggested it 
to Norah. 

A girl they had known at school, 
when they were children, had married a 
man of her own race, an Arab doctor, 
who had studied in France, and was not 
only “emancipated,” but allowed his 
wife to be emancipated, or very nearly 
so. She did not, indeed, go about the 
streets unveiled. That would have been 
considered an open disgrace; but in- 
doors she wore European dress, receiv- 
ing as many European ladies as she 
liked; and it was considered a wonder- 
ful thing to live in a flat in the new 
French town, instead of in old Tunis, 
in the harem of a house whose only 
windows looked upon an inner garden. 

Somehow—Ourieda did not know 
how, for her sister refused to tell— 
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Laila had learned that in this house 
where Djamila and her husband lived 
there was an unoccupied flat, and she 
had begged Norah to take it. 

“Tf thou dost, perhaps we shall be 
allowed to go and see thee, dear Miss 
Luck,” she had urged. 

But, though Ourieda had kept silent, 
she had wondered. So far as she knew, 
Laila had not seen Djamila, their old 
friend, for a long time. El Khadra had 
the idea that a “rapid” set of young 
Frenchwomen visited Djamila, and did 
not wish his daughters to be infected by 
their ultra-modern notions. Neverthe- 
less, Laila knew of the vacant flat, and 
she seemed curiously anxious to have 
Norah engage it, though Ourieda was 
only too certain that they would never 
be permitted to call there. 

Miss Luck’s brother would be in the 
flat; and even though Norah could be 
trusted to keep him out of their way, 
El Khadra would not dream of letting 
them set foot in a house rendered dan- 
gerous by the lurking presence of that 
forbidden creature, man. Why, then, 
was Laila so interested, and insistent ? 

Nor was this the only mystery which 
of late made her elder sister inexplica- 
ble to Ourieda. Ever since the day of 
Miss Luck’s coming to the house—the 
day, also, of Ourieda’s engagement— 
something queer and underhand had 
been going on. Several times the 
younger girl had surprised the negress, 
Nouna, who was sister to Miloud, whis- 
pering confidentially with Laila; and 
they had stopped hastily when Ourieda 
appeared. 

This whispering had begun while 
Norah was still with them, but had 
been more frequent during the fort- 
night of her absence; and the “little 
rose” was disturbed in mind, for she 
knew that Laila was daring and ro- 
mantic, that she read a great many 
French novels, and that she had grown 
dissatisfied with Mahmoud. What if 
she were planning something desperate, 
which would break the heart of her 
lover-cousin, with whom she had been 
fretfully capricious since Ourieda’s en- 
gagement ? 

“It is thy last day of freedom,” Laila 
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reminded her sister, when they ‘were 
dressing for their drive to the Moorish 
Baths. “After this morning, the first 
time thou leavest thy father’s home thou 
wilt be a bride, going to the house of 
thy husband.” 

She laughed a little as she spoke, for 
she saw Ourieda’s unhappiness, and was 
glad of it. Besides, she had a special 
reason for reminding her sister that this 
was the end of freedom—such maimed 
freedom as a well-born Arab girl can 
know. 

“Listen,” she went on, when Ourieda 
did not answer, “‘thou hast often accused 
me of unkindness, and caring only for 
myself. But what wilt thou think when 
I tell thee, that with the greatest trouble 
and difficulty, I have planned a pleasure 
for thy last day, such as thou hast not 
dreamed of? Aunt Aissa is not going 
with us, after all, to the baths.” 

Ourieda stared. “Not going? We 
are to be allowed to go alone, on this 
day of all others?” 

“With Nouna.” 

“It is much the same thing. But it 
is no pleasure for me to be going with- 
out Aunt Aissa. What does it matter 
to us?” 

“Wait! The coachman is ill. Miloud 
will drive. We must finish quickly at 
the baths; and, on the way back, in- 
stead of coming home, we will call on 
Miss Luck. Is that a pleasure to you, 
or no?” 

A lovely color flamed in Ourieda’s 
cheeks, which were thinner and_ less 
childishly round of late. 

“Oh, it would be the greatest!” she 
exclaimed. “But it is not possible.” 

“It is so entirely possible that it is 
already arranged, and all thanks to me,” 
said Laila. ‘I told Aunt Aissa she was 
looking so ill to-day that she was fright- 
ened, and has worried herself into a 
sick headache. It is now too late to 
send out and get any friend to take 
us, and it is impossible to put off the 
bath till another day, for thy hair and 
hands must be done, as the home cere- 
monies for the wedding begin to-mor- 
row. Do not look as if thou wert ready 
to faint at the thought, little rose. Thou 


wilt not be really married and sent to 
thy husband’s house for a week yet, so 
there is still a respite. 

“But unless thou goest to Miss Luck 
to-day, never again canst thou speak 
with her alone, and give her thy con- 
fidences, as thou didst when she was 
with us. She will come this week, to 
see thee in thy bridal jewels and glory; 
for she has written that now her brother 
is better, and she can leave him for a 
little. 

“But thou knowest well, from Lella 
Nedjma’s words, that thy fiancé is old- 
fashioned in his ideas for women, and 
he will not approve of European friends 
for his bride. To please thee, and our 
father’s pride in thee, he has promised 
that thou shalt be his only wife, while 
thou livest. In return, he will expect 
to choose thy ways of life, hour by 
hour. Miss Luck can never be thy 
guest, in his house; and if he think 
thou art likely to meet her here, he will 
allow thee to come home seldom.” 

“It is true,” sighed Ourieda, looking 
down to hide her tears under the long 
lashes which bridal fashion would soon 
disfigure with heavy paint. “It would 
be a joy to talk with dear Miss Luck, 
who is so kind and sweet. But it would 
be wrong to deceive our father.” 

“We need not deceive him, for he 
will not suspect, therefore he will ask 
no questions. We ourselves know that 
we shall be doing no wrong, so our con- 
sciences are clear. I have already writ- 
ten to Miss Luck, saying that we may 
be able to call; and she has promised 
that her brother shall not see us. No 
doubt it seems stupid to her and to him, 
that we must not be looked on by a 
man; but it is our custom, and it will 
be respected by them.” 

“Oh, let me see her letter!” cried 
Ourieda, brightening. “Is there a mes- 
sage in it for me?” 

“T wrote to her, but she sent back an 
answer by word of mouth. Miloud 
brought it,” said the elder girl. “Come! 
It is time now for us to start.” 

She, too, looked down, to hide her 
eyes under their long lashes; but it was 
a smile, not tears, she hid. She was 
sure that she had conquered, as by the 
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right of elder sister she almost always 
did conquer, the “little rose.” And con- 
quering this time meant more than it 
had ever meant before. It meant that, 
in all probability, Ourieda’s whole fu- 
ture and her own might be changed. 

Just as her mother had hated and 
brought to death the mother of the 
younger girl, so Laila hated her sister 
and planned her ruin. She had no 
scruple, and was conscious of no pity, 
for she knew the tragedy of the two 
mothers which, so far, had been suc- 
cessfully kept from Ourieda. It seemed 
to her that she was avenging the beauti- 
ful, fierce young tigress of the southern 
desert, who had tried to avenge her- 
self, and had died by her own hand, 
after taking another’s life. 

“Ourieda’s mother came and _ stole 
away my mother’s happiness,” Laila said 
to herself. “It is right that that wom- 


an’s daughter should suffer through 
me.” 

If what she was doing needed justi- 
fication in her eyes, she found it in this 


way. Even when the two girls had 
been children together, going to school, 
the elder had been jealous of the young- 
er. Ourieda always won the love of 
every one—the teachers, the scholars; 
and at home it was the same. The serv- 
ants, all but Nouna, who liked Laila’s 
briberies, preferred to wait upon 
Ourieda. Aunt Aissa loved the younger 
girl better, even while she scolded her 
for longings that could never be grati- 
fied—longings for a wider life than 
Arab girls should even desire. 

As for El Khadra, he made no secret 
of his coldness for Laila, his adoration 
of his “little rose.” Perhaps, if he 
could have forgiven his elder daughter 
for her mother’s sin, and have shown 
her the same love he lavished on the 
younger, Laila might have been differ- 
ent. But it seemed to her that he took 
a cruel delight in letting her see how 
little he cared, how glad he would 
be when Mahmoud—who was “good 
enough for her”’—should take her out 
of his house. 

Always, though outwardly they had 
lived pleasantly enough together, Laila 
had plotted in small ways against her 
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half-sister; for the love of plotting was 
in her blood. She would have reveled 
in it for its own sake, even without the 
keen promptings of jealousy, which in- 
creased in strength and frequency as she 
grew older. 

For a year before the coming of 
Norah Luck, Laila had known the story 
of her mother. She had overheard 
whisperings among the servants, and 
had questioned and bribed Nouna, who 
at last told her everything. Since then, 
the fitful affection of habit she had felt 
for Ourieda had changed to dislike. 

She had continued on friendly terms 
with her, only because she feared FE! 
Khadra’s anger; but she had made up 
her mind then that, when she was mar- 
ried to Mahmoud, and safely out of 
her father’s house, she would tell Ou- 
rieda the tragedy of the two mothers. 
She would confess that she hated the 
“little rose,” and wished to have no 
visits from her in the new home to 
which Mahmoud would take her. 

It was only on the day of Ourieda’s 
engagement to the bey’s cousin, how- 
ever, that her sullen, smoldering dis- 
like had burst into a flame of hatred. 
She had begun actively to wish for a 
chance to hurt the girl who had every- 
thing which ought to have been hers, 
as the elder; and now the chance had 
come. 

What had happened was this: She 
had received, through Nouna, the mes- 
sage Miloud had brought from Duprez ; 
that there was a rich and handsome 
young foreigner who had contrived to 
snatch a glimpse of her face, and 
wished, above all things, to communi- 
cate with her. The news interested and 
piqued Laila, though she did not care 
greatly for foreigners. Still, it was 
flattering to her vanity that a Roumi, 
said to be important in his own coun- 
try, admired her, and was ready to take 
risks for her sake. 

She knew, and he must know, that, 
even in civilized Tunis, an attempt by 
a European to meet a well-born Arab 
girl might cost his life. Also, it might 
cost hers, and that was far more im- 
portant to Laila; for she thought it 
would be thrillingly romantic to have 
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a handsome Roumi die for love of 
her. 

But she did not wish to die, nor even 
to lose the prospect of a comfortable 
future; though if she had loved a man 
with the fierce, tigerish love of which 
she was capable, she might have been 
ready to risk something for his sake. 
It would do no harm, however, she had 
decided, to receive a letter, since she 
could trust Nouna and Miloud. 

A few days after Miloud’s exchange 
with the tall “monsieur” at the I'rench 
café, therefore, a letter had been smug- 
gled to Laila. In a way, it had brought 
disappointment ; for though its real ob- 
ject was sugared over with a rich coat- 
ing of compliment, she was shrewd 
enough to see clearly that the writer 
merely wanted her help with Norah 
Luck. 

It was very well for him to say that 
a vision of her veiled figure, descend- 
ing from her father’s carriage, was 
something never to forget; that if he 
dared ask her to run into danger, he 


would beg for a look into her eyes, a 


chance to kneel before her, and kiss 
her fingers; but, since seeing her first, 
he had inquired, and heard of her en- 
gagement; he tried to resign himself, 
knowing he had nothing to hope. When 
he went on to say that, among the 
things he had learned was the presence 
in her father’s house of a young friend 
of his family, “calling herself Miss 
Luck,” Laila realized that the flattery 
was only an excuse. 

But the writer had cleverly excited 
her curiosity—that feminine Arab curi- 
osity so well known to students of the 
East—and made her want to know more 
than he told in his first letter. He 
hinted that, if she cared to hear, he had 
other things to tell; and that, should 
she consent to help him in a matter to 
be revealed later, he would be at her 
service. Anything she might wish done, 
he would do, like a loyal knight. 

After that, a correspondence had 
begun, letters being exchanged nearly 
every day between Laila and the Euro- 
pean. Although it lacked the spice of 
personal interest, the girl enjoyed the 
little intrigue, as she would have en- 
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joyed watching an exciting play, or 
helping to stage manage it. And soon 
she began to see how the man she was 
ready to aid might repay her, in the 
same coin, with secret help. 

She had seen him once, though she 
had not dared to let him see her. In- 
itials only, never a name, signed his 
letters, which were typewritten in 
Irrench; and though the man’s distrust 
piqued her, it half amused her, too. 

The description of him given by Mi- 
loud to Nouna, and passed on by the 
negress, made Laila wish to see if it 
had been exaggerated; and one day, 
when she and Ourieda were going for a 
drive in their shuttered carriage, she 
stipulated, through Miloud, that her 
correspondent should stand just outside 
the gateway by which the carriage must 
pass from old into modern Tunis. He 
was to be in waiting at a certain hour, 
and must identify himself by wearing 
in his buttonhole a white rose. 

Thus, peering through the blinds, she 
had seen him, and had judged that his 
good looks, his air of birth and distinc- 
tion, had not been too highly praised. 
Yet, somehow, the girl did not like the 
handsome, haggard face, with its dark 
eyes, and frame of close-cut red hair. 
Therefore, she was not jealous of his 
wish to renew an acquaintance with 
Miss Luck, which apparently, judging 
from his own confession, Miss Luck 
did not want to renew. 

It excited Laila to think of thwart- 
ing Norah, who ought to be clever and 
experienced enough to take care of her- 
self. And by the time of the appoint- 
ment at the gate, Norah was already out 
of El Khadra’s house, and in the flat 
which the mysterious stranger—“C. P.” 
—had, for some reason, been extremely 
anxious for: her to occupy. 

He it was who had suggested the 
place, reminding Laila in a letter that 
a certain Arab doctor lived there, a 
young man who knew her father, Sidi 
el Khadra, and who said that his wife 
had been a school friend of El Kha- 
dra’s daughter. 

For inducing Miss Luck to take the 
desired flat for herself and her brother, 
Laila had received, through Miloud and 
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Nouna, a present from “C. P.’’—a pres- 
ent far more beautiful than Mahmoud 
ever had or ever could afford to give 
her, a collar of diamonds and emeralds. 
These were Laila’s favorite stones ; and 
she planned, when she married, to tell 
Mahmoud that she had inherited the 
ornament from her dead mother. 

Now, for the day of the Moorish 
Baths—the day supposed to be Ourie- 
da’s last of girlish freedom—the crucial 
act of the drama had been planned. Not 
the last act, of course, but that upon 
which the last act must turn, 

What the last act might be for Norah 
the Arab girl did not know, or much 
care; or even whether the beloved 
brother’s fate might be tragically af- 
fected or not. But she thought that she 
did know what it would be for Ourieda: 
not marriage with a rich noble, but 
shame, and sorrow, and repudiation by 
father and lover. 

Laila had told only the truth when 
she assured her sister that she had writ- 
ten to Miss Luck; but she had not told 
the truth about her letter, or Norah's 
answer to it. 

She had informed Norah of the ex- 
pedition to the Moorish Baths, and had 
said that she and Ourieda+-especially 
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Ourieda—hoped to call on her after- 
ward. She wrote: 


We cannot go to thy flat because of thy 
brother being with thee there. Even though 
we need not meet him, our father would not 
consent. But this may be Ourieda’s last 
chance for a talk with thee; and she begs 
that at five o’clock thou wilt go and knock 
at the door of the flat on the floor next 
above thine own; that on the right-hand 
side of the ascenseur, and up the staircase. 

An old friend of ours lives there, a girl 
lately married to a young Arab doctor, who 
is very modern and European in his ideas. 
Thou wilt see his name on the door, both in 
French and Arabic. If we are not already 
there, thou mayst expect us to come a few 
minutes later; meanwhile our friend Djamila 
will make thee welcome. Her husband is 
away in the country for the week. 

As a matter of fact, Djamila, also, 
was away in the country, and the flat 
was let to Constantine Prevali. Never- 
theless, Laila had reason to know that 
Norah would be made welcome, though 
just in what way neither she nor Ourie- 
da was likely to learn, as they woul 
never arrive there. 

She, Laila, knew what she herself in- 
tended to do. 

As for Ourieda, the “little 
would go to the door of Miss Luck’s 
flat, and find—a surprise. 
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Tho Uses of Adversity 
RAINDROPS bring the gladsome flowers 
Out of bleak and wintry hours, 

Are not tears in days of gloom 
Sent to set the heart in bloom? 


Stormy blasts upon the sea 

Set the course to victory, 
May not sorrow, care and dole 
Prove the sure test of the soul? 


Joun Kenprick BANGs, 
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OR the eleven years of her married 
life Fanny had thought oi herself 
as “Mrs. Walter Norris,” never 

as “Frances Temple Norris.” She con- 
sidered her husband's opinions equally 
substantial in regard to politics, eco- 
nomics, art, or literature; she admired 
his sisters, and was delighted when they 
complimented the preserves and pickles 
she put up for them; she named her 
only child after his father, and called 
him “Junior.” No complication of 
rules and regulations harassed Junior; 
he was given the single precept: “You 
must grow up to be just like your fa- 
ther.” 

The paternal discipline was equally 
definite. When some one asked Nor- 
ris how he had trained Junior to be so 
manly and so obedient, he replied: “I 
whip him when he doesn’t mind his 
mother.” From which it may be in- 
ferred that Norris thought as highly of 
his wife’s judgment as she did of his. 

As a housekeeper, he was so sure of 
her ability to cope with the unexpected 
that when he chanced across an old col- 
lege friend and his wife, forlornly de- 
tained in the town by a derailed freight 
train ahead, he invited them to come to 
supper and “potluck.” 

Fanny had a gift more to be desired 
than the brush of an Angelo or the 
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voice of an angel—she always managed 
to keep a jewel of a cook. The Ware- 
hams, who had been drearily anticipat- 
ing the stereotyped meal of a dining 
car, were in the mood to appreciate 
Fanny’s attractive table. The first lilacs 
made a mass of fragrant bloom in the 
center, and the beaten biscuit, crisp 
waffles, Sally Lunn, and broiled squabs 
were deliciously appetizing to one un- 
used to the hot-bread suppers of the 
South. Fanny’s face brightened when 
Mrs. Wareham praised the squabs, be- 
cause Walter raised their pigeons; and 
she absolutely beamed when her guests 
noticed Junior’s resemblance to his fa- 
ther. 

In the course of conversation, it de- 
veloped that Mrs. Wareham was on her 
way to California, where she was to 
spend several months, and that her hus- 
band was accompanying her as far as 
New Orleans. Mrs. Norris’ eyes wid- 
ened in sympathy. 

“How perfectly dreadful to have to 
be separated from your husband all that 
time! How can you face it so bravely ?” 

Mrs. Wareham looked amused at the 
frank simplicity of the question, and 
countered it by another: 

“Do you never leave Mr. Norris for 
any length of time?” 

Fanny was aghast at the possibility. 
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“Fortunately my mother and Wal- 
ter’s sisters live here in town, so there is 
never any necessity for us to leave each 
other.” 

Mrs. Wareham grew interested. 

“You mean that you have never been 
separated from each other since you've 
been married ?” 

“Occasionally Walter has to go.away 
on business, but it has never detained 
him more than a week. He is such a 
home lover that he can hardly wait to 
get back. Then, every year he has a 
month’s vacation, and we take Junior 
to some pleasant place on the coast.” 

“You are a wonderful woman, Mrs. 
Norris,’ declared Mrs. Wareham, in 
her pretty, deliberate voice. ‘Now, | 
should stifle to death if I had to be with 
any person year in and year out. | 
find that nothing is so essential as the 
occasional separation between lives 
which are intimately associated for the 
rest of the year; husband and wife, sis- 
ter and brother 

“Not mother and child?’ 


’ 


interrupted 
little Mrs. Norris, with her hand on 
Junior’s shoulder, as if she saw him 
about to vanish. 

“As I haven’t any children I can't 


speak authoritatively,” smiled Mrs. 
Wareham. 

“You don’t know what an old age 
you may be storing up for yourself,” 
Wareham added, “spoiling Walt by 
having you always with him. We men 
get as dependent as barnacles. Why, I 
actually know a fellow who has never 
put a collar button in his shirt since he 
was married; actually depends on his 
wife, as if she were a valet!” 

Fanny blushed to the roots of her 
curly hair. How wifely and important 
she had felt the first time she had se- 
lected Walter’s shirt and put in the but- 
tons and cuff links! It had been a daily 
privilege ever since, that she would no 
sooner have thought of omitting than 
her morning cup of coffee. 

She thought to herself that Walter 
looked incomparably more attractive 
than Mr. Wareham, in spite of the fact 
that the latter was wealthy enough to 
afford all the luxurious accessories of 
life, but she wistfully acknowledged 
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that Mrs. Wareham had that indescrib- 
able air of distinction and fashion which 
she lacked. 

Norris, on the other hand, was think- 
ing: “What an artificial woman Mrs. 
Wareham is, not a patch to Fanny. But 
old Sam looks fine. He has that air of 
confidence in himself which is the big- 
gest business asset a man can have.” 

It had happened that Mr. Wareham 
had not found it convenient for his wife 
to go West at this time, and the knowl- 
edge of that fact brought Mrs. Ware- 
ham back to the point at issue. 

“T don’t wish to become Mr. Ware- 
ham's echo or to have him mine. To 
the average person, I think it is stulti- 
fying to the mind and dwarfing to the 
individuality not to have the opportunity 
of choosing one’s environment and oc- 
cupation for a part of each vear. When 
I am feeling a bit rusty or dull, I don't 
inflict myself upon Mr. Wareham. 
Everybody has those periods of stag- 
nation. I go away; and when I come 
back, with a trunk full of new gowns 
and the latest news from somewhere, 
he is twice as glad to see me.” 

“But you aren't his entertainer; 
you're his wife,” suggested Fanny, her 
conviction finding halting words. 

“To entertain is quite an important 
duty of wifehood, don’t you think?’ 
laughed Mrs. Wareham, and diverted 
the conversation into other channels. 

‘anny lay awake that night thinking 
it over. Was she selfish toward Wal- 
ter? Did she dwarf his development ? 
She thought of the shirts, and guiltily 
wondered whether Walter or Junior 
was the most dependent upon her. Hard 
as it would be to leave Walter, she 
would make the sacrifice for his good. 

Mrs. Wareham’s words recurred to 
Walter the next day. Dear little Fan- 
ny! Why, the little woman wouldn’t 
buy a frock unless she first submitted 
the samples to his inspection, nor read 
a book that he did not approve. She 
took the initiative in nothing; it was 
hardly fair to the less aggressive femi- 
nine personality to be always over- 
shadowed by the masculine. It would 
be deucedly boring to be at the house 
alone, but for Fanny’s sake he could 
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nake some sacrifice and let her go away 
for a short trip. 

At dinner, Fanny began somewhat 
timidly: 

“Dearest, I’ve been thinking over 
Mattie Clinton’s last letter. You know 
she wrote that she would never again 
ask me to see her because I always re- 
fuse. What do you think of my paying 
her a short visit in June?” 

Walter assented with a _heartiness 
which surprised his wife, and even hurt 
her feelings slightly. She was soon busy 
over clothes for Junior and herself, and 
began to anticipate going back to the 
town in which she had been a great fa- 
vorite as a girl. Yet the separation 
from Walter loomed so large in the 
foreground that if he had not manfully 
insisted, she would have telegraphed at 
the last minute that she 
could not come. 

Walter found himself 
looking forward to let- 
ters as eagerly as he did 
in the first days of his 
courtship. Every com- 
pliment to Junior’s ap- 
pearance, manners, or 
intelligence was repeated 
for his delectation. He 
felt proud of the cour- 
tesies shown his wife— 
the luncheons, teas, and 
bridge parties showered 
upon her. Fanny wrote 
enthusiastically that her 
old friends had _ wel- 
comed her so_ eagerly 
that she had promised 
never to let a year pass 
without a visit to Mattie. 

Then came the letter 
in which she said that 
she had decided to stay 
ten days longer because 
of a certain elaborate 
wedding reception, at 
which she was invited to 
receive. Walter received 
that letter on the same 
day in which the jewel 
of a cook turned up 
missing. Castalia’s 
punctuality and cooking 
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had alike deteriorated during her mis- 
tress’ absence. Walter felt aggrieved 
that Fanny was not there to take the 
situation in hand. When he returned 
to his home that night it had the stale 
smell of the uninhabited place in which 
the windows are unopened. 

Norris had fallen out of the habit 
of visiting in the evenings; to witness 
the domestic coziness of his married 
friends seemed to emphasize the unnat- 
ural state of his own environment. He 
was feeling so injured over Fanny’s let- 
ter and so lonely that even a call at the 
telephone was a welcome break in the 
monotony. It proved to be young 
Sparrow, who made known his wants 
with some hesitation. 

“You know the new president has 
made the club shut down on poker, and 

there are a bunch of us here 
bored to death, and muffs at 
billiards. Old Bagsby’s in 
town, and he’s dying for a 
game. Would it be possible, 
as your wife’s out of town— 
that is to say, would you 
mind if we came down to 


<--- 


She was soon busy over clothes for Junior and herself. 
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your diggings? Would it disturb you? 
Or, maybe just for once you’d take a 
hand ina baby game? Bagsby’s a tight 
wad, you know, and that means a small 
limit,” Sparrow chirruped. 

Norris assented with alacrity. The 
odor of tobacco would be a welcome 
thing after the dreary mustiness of the 
house, and the sight of occupied chairs 
a welcome thing. His instinct of hos- 
pitality, which had been in abeyance of 
late, asserted itself again as he got out 
a box of his best Havanas and tele- 
phoned for some beer. 

He enjoyed the game wonderfully, 
and because he had not played since his 
marriage the other men joked him about 
the “beginner's luck,” which seemed to 
stick to him all the evening. 

When he went to his room, after 
midnight, his glance fell upon the half- 
written letter to Fanny, in which his 
sense of injury pervaded every line. He 
tore it up, and wrote, instead, a cheer- 
ful note telling her to stay over for the 
reception and to have a good time. 


Fanny thought this brief epistle the 
noblest piece of self-sacrifice in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

“He isn’t even letting me see his dis- 
appointment. His unselfishness rebukes 
my selfishness, Mattie,” Fannie said to 


her friend. “I must go home at once.” 

A slight indisposition delayed her 
purpose a day or two, but the following 
Friday she started for home. She had 
not breathed a word of this change of 
purpose in her letters; she planned to 
drive to the house and surprise her hus- 
band. She could picture him sitting 
alone in the library, and his delight 
when she softly opened the door. It 
provoked her that the train, with the 
accustomed leisureliness of Southern 
railroads, was two hours late, so that it 
was nearly one o'clock when she in- 
serted the latchkey quietly, and cau- 
tioned Junior to tiptoe upstairs. 

She was unprepared for the blaze of 
light which met her eyes, and the burst 
of unfamiliar laughter from the dining 
room. Motioning Junior to stay where 
he was, she hurried the length of the 
hall. The library was in darkness, so 
that she could stand there, herself un- 
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seen, and look beyond the porti¢res into 
the dining room. Perhaps she could 
never have told which was the first im- 
pression of the threefold pain which 
stabbed her; the telltale stacks of poker 
chips, the cheerfulness in Walter’s face 
as he leaned back to light a fresh cigar, 
or the cold bottles making rings upon 
the mahogany table she had kept spot- 
less these eleven years. 

“T call,” said young Sparrow. 

“Full house!” said Norris blithely. 

Alas, his house was fuller than he 
knew ! 

Wide-eyed, white-faced, Fanny Nor- 
ris stumbled up the steps, leading Ju- 
nior by the hand. 

“Can’t | see papa now? Is he hav- 
ing a birthday party?” asked Junior. 

“Yes, a party. No, you can't see 
him to-night.” Fanny brought out the 
words with difficulty. “We will sleep 
in the spare bedroom so that we needn't 
disturb him.” 

The boy was still sunk in the sleep 
of tired childhood when his father left 
the house next morning to get his break- 
fast downtown. Fanny, realizing that 
no servant had come, felt it a bitter ad- 
dition to her grievances that Walter had 
managed to lose Castalia, whom she had 
trained to such perfection. 

She thought of his letters, of the 
lonely evenings he had described. She 
could never believe in him, never trust 
him again. Walter, her Walter, smok- 
ing, drinking, gambling, grinning! That 
unfeigned cheerfulness was the worst 
of all. 

While she busied herself getting 
breakfast, she made up her mind to 
leave home. Junior protested to the 
point of tears when his mother tele- 
phoned for a carriage, and told him they 
were going away again. 

“Won't I even see papa, and Billy 
Sharpe, and my donkey papa wrote he 
had bought for me? I don't like to go 
away from home so much.” 

“It—it develops your individuality,” 
declared his poor mother, with an ef- 
fort at calmness. 

She left a note stuck in her husband’s 
shaving mirror. It briefly stated that 
she had planned to surprise and please 
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him, and recalled the sight 
which had met her eyes the 
evening before. She was 
leaving at once that neither 
her presence nor his inno- 
cent child’s need interfere 
with his midnight revels. 
She gave him no further 
inkling of her plans than an 
address in Boston. This 
was at a hotel, in the care 
of an elderly spinster, a 
cousin of her mother’s who 
had always made an espe- 
cial favorite of Fanny. 
Cousin Rosa was tempera- 
mentally placid and uncuri- 
ous, and Fanny felt she 
would be satisfied with any 
explanations which were 
given her, and would not 
tease with difficult ques- 
tions. 

As Fanny half expected 
that Walter would follow 
her in swift repentance, his 
letter was a fresh shock. 
He took the ground of in- 
jured innocence. He wrote 
that he had a perfect right, 
when his wife was away en- 
joying herself in any way 
she chose, unmolested by 
any suggestion or criticism 
from him, to choose his 
own methods of relaxa- 
tion; that it was absurd 
of her to resent the fact 
that he had a game of 
cards and a bottle of 
beer with some congenial friends; that 
it was an insult for her to whisk Junior 
off in that peremptory fashion, and that 
he begged leave to remind her of the 
fact that it was his child, and he com- 
manded her to bring him back at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mrs. Norris’ nes retroussé lifted 
scornfully at the “bottle of beer.” For 
the articles which had defaced her cher- 
ished table were in the plural number, 
and were labeled “Bottled in Bond.” 

Walter’s peremptory mandate sound- 
ed sinister and menacing to her strained 
perceptions. She had no intention of 











Perhaps she could never have told which was the first impression of 


the threcfold pain which stabbed her. 


returning to her husband like a naughty 
runaway child, nor would she brook a 


day’s separation from Junior. She did 
not know what rights over the custody 
of the boy the law allowed, but she des- 
perately determined to go into English 
territory. Surely between the laws of 
two countries there must be some pro- 
tecting red tape which would permit 
her to keep Junior, no matter what hap- 
pened. 

As a steamer went directly from Bos- 
ton to Digby, Nova Scotia, she decided 
to take Junior there at once. When 
Columbus caught his first glimpse of 
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land, he felt that he had voyaged no 
farther into the unknown than did lit- 
tle Fanny Norris when the steamer 
touched dock in the peaceful waters of 
Annapolis Basin. 

There were a number of children at 
the hotel which she happened to choose, 
and Junior quickly adapted himself to 
his new surroundings. Fishing from 
the dock, paddling about in a rowboat, 
taking excursions to Port Royal or 
Bear River, kept him busy and happy, 
and the days were never long enough 
for him. 

But how they lagged for his mother! 
At first she feared that Walter would 
follow them, sternly demanding their 
boy ; but the weeks slipped into a month, 
and she heard nothing from him. She 
was a welcome addition to the social life 
of the hotel, and she tried to fling her- 
self into the many diversions which 
were offered her. Yet, in spite of the 
glorious climate and the outdoor life, 
she grew perceptibly thinner, and for 
the first time in his life, and with rea- 
son, Junior asked: “What makes you 
so cross, mamma?” 

Junior began to show the lack of the 
accustomed steady discipline. Fanny’s 











Each forgot explanations and apologies in the blessed- 
ness of being together. 


fears were divided between whether 
Walter was a victim to remorse and ty- 
phoid fever, or whether he had coolly 
abandoned them and given himself up 
to poker and riotous living. “To think 
that he doesn’t even know our where- 
abouts!” she said to herself bitterly. 
Norris did know, however, for Cousin 
Rosa's letter praising his wife and son 
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and regretting their quick departure 
for Digby had given him that informa- 
tion. Though determined to let the first 
overture come from his wife, it an- 
noyed him unspeakably to find that she 
was spending only the rentals from cer- 
tain stores which came to her from her 
father’s estate. He knew that must 
mean that she was somewhat cramped 
for money, and the thought was a daily 
vexation. 

Early in August he received a letter 
from Wareham, and his frown deep- 
ened as he read: 

Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Edith and I are having so delight ful a sum- 
mer that I have been on the point of writing 
you several times, for we both feel that the 
impulse was due to your wife and yourself. 
We were so much impressed with the serenity 
and happiness of your home, and its atmos- 
phere of domesticity and peace, that my wife 
decided to cut short her Western trip, and 
take a cottage at this charming spot. We 
have enjoyed the beauty of the place together 
in quite a honeymoon fashion, and we have 
often spoken of the unconscious part you and 
Mrs. Norris played in what is proving the 
happiest summer we have ever known. 


Vividly to Norris’ memory came the 
scene at the table that spring evening; 
Fanny’s face with its sweet responsive- 
ness and womanliness, and little Junior 


with the mouth and eyes so like his 
own, 

“I—I can’t stand this a day longer,” 
Walter groaned. 

The telephone rang at that moment, 
and his tone was hardly suave as he an- 
swered: 

“Ts that you again, Sparrow? No, I 
can’t play to- -night. How many times 
do you want a fellow to say the same 
thing? I told you a week ago that I 
was through for good and all. Too 
much poker is a damn bere.” 

He hung up the receiver with a bang. 

“I’m going to Digby,” he decided 
abruptly. “I wonder how Fanny will 
take it? I’ve acted like a yellow cur, 
sulking here all summer. She had a 
right to be mad.” 

He made a face of distaste as he 
thought of the explanations and apolo- 
gies ahead; he had a normal, healthy 
hatred of excuses. 

“T shall tell Fanny that the only in- 
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dividual in me worth developing is that 
part which develops: side by side with 
her.” 

Fanny and Junior had been invited to 
a picnic in honor of a dear little girl 
who was the pet of the hotel. Motor 
boats had taken the jolly party over to 
Point Prim lighthouse, where the chil- 
dren had fished off the rocks, scampered 
over the hill, and played and raced like 
wild things all morning. After the 
tempting al fresco dinner, old Sandy, 
kindest of fishermen, filled his boat with 
youngsters and anchored a little off- 
shore for deep-sea fishing. 

Mrs. Norris welcomed the opportu- 
nity to be alone. She seated herself on 
a ledge between two great rocks which 
jutted over the water like a giant pul- 
pit. Here she could watch the chil- 
dren at their fishing as well as their 
elders on the rocks below her. Besides 
the parents and the uncle of the little 
birthday girl, there were her grand- 
parents, a beautiful, old couple; and 
with a choke in her throat Fanny 
watched their pleasure in each other, 
and how their dignity and serenity set 
its distinguishing seal upon the family 
scene. 

How much she and Walter had al- 
ways made of anniversaries! Not only 
of birthdays and their wedding day ; but 
because she had worn pink roses the 
day he first kissed her, he had never 
forgotten to have a bunch of fresh pink 
buds at her plate when that day dawned. 

Oh, she had been so selfish, so fool- 
ish, so unwifely! If never again there 
were the happy, everyday scenes of 
family life, it was all her fault. She 
had been the one to leave home first, 
and it was hardly Walter’s fault that 
in his loneliness he had fallen into the 
clutches of wicked men. Rosy-cheeked 
young Sparrow would have been flat- 
tered to death if he had dreamed that 
he was being regarded as a desperate 
character. She would pack her trunk 
and go home. Walter would forgive 
her—but how she dreaded the explana- 
tions and confessions which must come 
first ! 

“T shall tell him that Junior is the in- 
dividual for us to develop, and that J 
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have learned we can’t do it apart,” she 
sobbed. 

Fanny fumbled for her handkerchief, 
and turned away her face lest any of 
the party on the rocks below should 
look up and see that she was crying. 

They did not see her, but some one 
else did, and her tears melted any lin- 
gering resentment that might have been 
in his heart. 

When Walter had driven up to the 
hotel as soon as the Prince Rupert 
landed, it was a little chilling to be in- 
formed that his wife was away at a 
picnic. It sounded as if she were man- 
aging to enjoy herself extremely well 
without him. The boats were all out, 
so he had taken a carriage and driven 
over to where Point Prim juts into the 
bay. 

He caught sight of the family laugh- 
ing and chatting on the rocks below, and 
the little, drooping figure all alone be- 
tween the big rocks appealed to every 
bit of the tenderness of his heart. He 
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scrambled down the rocks to the place 
where she was half hidden. She 
turned, and when she saw who it was, 
her low cry of joy, relief, and rapture 
was stifled against his breast. 

Holding her in his arms as if he 
could never Iet her go, kissing her un- 
til they were both breathless with the 
joy of it, each forgot explanations and 
apologies in the blessedness of being to- 
gether. 

A shrill cry of delight came from 
Sandy’s boat. They thought at first 
that it meant Junior had spied his fa- 
ther; but, instead, he had landed, with 
Sandy’s help, the biggest fish caught 
that day. They could see the radiance 
and pride in his face as he held up the 
twelve-pound cod for everybody to 
look at. 

“Walter,” said his wife, with almost 
awed solemnity, “it seems a miracle you 
came just when you did. If Junior had 
caught that fish and you had not been 
here to sce it, I cou/d not have borne it!” 


A May Song 
Now that young May comes dancing in, 
With a ho! and a heigh-ho! 
And robins lift their silvery din, 
And wood bees dart, and midges spin, 
And apple branches drift their snow, 
Who would not go 
A-gypsying by lea and lin, 
With a ho! and a heigh-ho! 


The little laughters of the leaf, 

With a ho! and a heigh-ho! 
The seedling that shall be the sheaf— 
Banish the gloomy wraith of grief, 


Cry “vanish” 
So, let us go 


to the ghost of woe; 


Dreaming, although the dream be brief, 
With a ho! and a heigh-ho! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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ENRY B. HARRIS 
an exceedingly rueful manner, 
the box-office statement of the 

first night of “The Scarecrow’s” second 
week. 

“How would you feel,” he asked the 
writer, “if you had put on a play which 
had existed in book form for two years 
and had been recognized as of sterling 
dramatic worth; then read columns of 
eulogistic review from the New York 
dramatic critics, seen people applauding 
heartily and congratulating you on hav- 
ing furthered the interests of the really 
worthy drama; and then had this stare 
you in the face?” 

Suffice to say, the receipts weren't the 
sort that encourage a manager to con- 
tinue the run of a piece. When a play 
isn’t making money in New York it is 
the most expensive piece of property 
outside a privats yacht that can be on 
any one’s hands. 

One hears a good deal nowadays 
about how the commercialism of the 
managers has put the drama in a sorry 
way. There is very little truth in this. 
As soon as a manager has made money, 
he wishes to put on things that are really 
worthy. And, often, when he does he 
meets the fate of Mr. Harris with “The 
Scarecrow”; the public doesn’t come! 

Now, had this play of Percy Mac- 
kaye’s been an abstruse affair that the 
public was unable to understand, one 
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surveyed, 


would hardly blame them; the public 
has to be educated homeopathically. 
“The Scarecrow” was a small and easily 
digestible philosophical pellet, concealed 
within a very palatable popcorn ball. 
There were children at the opening 
night, and they enjoyed the fairy-tale 
part of it hugely. Tor there was the 
comedy devil with the trick tail, the 
witch with the enchanted mirror, and 
the scarecrow that the two of them 
brought to life to plague the justice 
who had done the witch a wrong. 

What mind was so dull that it could 
not follow, with interest, the career of 
the scarecrow, who, dressed in the finest 
of raiment, but walking like the wooden 
man he was, courted the little lady with 
the cornflower hair, and, by the hypnotic 
aid of the devil, gained her love mo- 
mentarily? Who could not sympathize 
with the poor fellow of wood and corn- 
stalks and a pumpkin head when, 
looking in the mirror of truth, he be- 
held himself just as he was—no gay 
gallant, but one so hideous as even to 
frighten away the crows. Loving J/is- 
tress Rachel as he did, could he accept 
her love when he knew himself for what 
he was? No, he had found his soul; 
and, knowing that his life and his very 
being came from the pipe he continu- 
ally puffed, he broke that pipe in two, 
and incontinently died; but as Mistress 
Rachel held his body in her arms be- 
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fore the mirror of truth, she found it 
reflected no longer a scarecrow but a 
man! 

The story is graceful, interesting, even 
compelling. And we are not apt to 
forget Frank Reicher in the title role. 
Good actor as Edmund Breese, the star, 
certainly is, Reicher gathered the laurels 
in this piece. And, in fact, Mr. Breese 
was hardly at his best. Even those 
close to him, I imagine, acknowledged 
that his devil lacked subtlety. 

We were all sorry, however, that the 
public wouldn't come. That sort of 


treatment hardly encourages a manager 
to give us of his best. 


“JUDITH ZARAINE.” 


Once we knew him as “Hugh Mor- 
ton,” the author of “The Belle of New 
York’’; then we were reintroduced to 
him as C. M. S. McLellan, the creator 
of “Leah Kleschna,” one of the most 
fascinating of crook melodramas; and, 
still under that latter name, we extend 
to him our sympathy as the author of 
the play about the girl of Minetown, 
Pennsylvania, who was the mouthpiece 
of three thousand starving miners, cut 
off from employment by the Steel Trust. 

David Murray has been responsible 
for their ruin. Acting on a freak im- 
pulse, he comes to Minetown, during the 
riots, posing as a newspaper man. 
Through love of Judith, he becomes con- 
verted to the cause of the people, and, 
through the same strong, dominant per- 
sonality that has made him their de- 
stroyer, he stands off the soldiers, and 
makes Minetown happy again. 

Mr. McLellan had a_ sociological 
theory to exploit, and he forgot his ve- 
hicle was a play. I should like to see 
“Judith Zaraine’ as a novel. It would 
be a compelling one. As a play it was 
intensely human, but hardly dramatic. 
The action was swallowed up in oceans 
of talk; almost inevitable talk, for, with- 
out it, there would have been no story. 

Lena Ashwell, a great London fa- 
vorite and the manageress of the Kings- 
way Theater there, came to us as Judith, 
and she was not young enough for the 
part. Nor did she appear to believe 
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vefty sincerely in Mr. McLellan’s theo- 
ries. Charles Waldron, as the trust 
magnate, and Emmett Corrigan, who 
played a philosophical shoemaker—a 
college chum of Friedrich Nietzsche— 
might have been the men themselves. 

Let’s have that “Judith Zaraine” 
novel, Mr. McLellan. 


“THE DEEP PURPLE.” 


Speaking of that man Corrigan, I sa- 
lute him. He was also a Western 
“holdup man” in “The Deep Purple,” 
and if novelists and story writers who 
“go in” for Western yarns have never 
seen a real bandit of this type, let them 
go and study Mr. Emmett Corrigan as 
Laylock. ; 

“The Deep Purple” has probably the 
best cast that New York has seen in 
years. Some people say that, without 
the actors, it would be Third Avenue 
melodrama. This is hardly true. Its 
characters live and breathe; are abso- 
lutely true to their environment. Its 
mechanism, however, is consistently im- 
perfect. 

It was necessary for the purpose of 
the authors—Messrs. Armstrong and 
Mizner—that an innocent girl act as a 
decoy for the infamous ‘‘badger” game. 
Perhaps it is the unconscionable bad act- 
ing of the young woman who enacts the 
innocent girl that makes the innocence 
ring false; at all events, “those in the 
know” smiled at it and at her, and 
when she held the center of the stage 
she spoiled things for the others. 

Some crooks decoy a young mining 
engineer, by her aid, to a furnished 
flat; then break in on the engineer and 
the girl; one of them, Leland, “the man 
without a redeeming trait,” claiming to 
be the girl’s husband, and trying to 
blackmail the engineer. But he has been 
tipped off by Frisco Katc, a reformed 
crook, as to their possible game, and he 
holds them up at the point of a gun, 
taking the girl home to his mother. 

The police try to convince him the 
girl is guilty. He consents to a trial. 
He leaves her alone in the flat with a 
considerable sum of money where she 
can easily make away with it. Enter 
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“the man without a redeeming trait.” 
She utterly repudiates him. If he can’t 
have her, then he'll have the money. 
She fights him off. Enter the young 
engineer. She throws herself down be- 
fore him, clasping the roll of bills. 

“T’ve saved your money,” she sobs. 

He lifts his hands. 

*“You’ve saved more than that; my 
trust in you!” he returns. 

Personally I consider the big scene 
of the piece is not this one, but that 
tense moment when the holdup man 
turns on “the man without a redeem- 
ing trait.” The latter has “turned him 
up” to the police. Frisco Kate “springs” 
the holdup man, i. e., pays those in 
power money to release him from jail. 
L.aylock, the holdup man, has promised 
her he won't kill his betrayer ; but: 

“Tt don’t seem like a man should git 
punished fer croaking a guy like you,” 
he says. “I promised her I wouldn't, 
but, now that I see you, I know I’ve got 
to kill you!” 

He puts his “gun” inside his shirt, 
steps over to Leland, slaps his face, 
pulls Leland’s gun from his pocket, and 
places it in the badger man’s hands. 

“Now, Mr. Blood Money,” he says. 

Leland cowers, puts his gun on the 
table; he knows Laylock won't kill him 
when he isn’t armed. <A scene follows 
that recalls the fight between Rudolf 
Rassendyll and Rupert of Hentsau, 
Laylock turns his back on Leland, know- 
ing that Leland will spring for his gun 
on the table and shoot him down from 
behind. The moment Leland springs, 
he turns and kills him. 

The authors owe much to Messrs. 
Jameson Lee Finney as the depraved 
Leland, Ada Dwyer, who was Frisco 
Kate, W. J. Ferguson, and Richard Ben- 
nett who made the young mining en- 
gineer refreshingly ingenuous, but still 
quite natural. 

But to Corrigan they owe the most 
of all. 


“OVER NIGHT.” 


One is always glad to record a suc- 


cess for a tyro. Therefore, welcome 
Philip H. Bartholomae, author of the 
little farce “Over Night,” that mixes up 


two newly married couples in a manner 
that might be highly suggestive, and 
isn't. 

The hefty youth marries a shrinking 
ingénue; an elephantine woman enters 
wedlock with a wisp of a man. Through 
a luggage complication, Mr. Hefty and 
Mrs. Elephant are left behind, and the 
“wisp” and the “ingénue’—like two 
babes in the woods—are left unpro- 
tected. They are shy, and they are very 
much afraid; possibly they think they 
are liable to arrest for not traveling 
with their lawful spouses. At all events, 
they pretend to be a bridal couple. 

The boat is off, and so is the play. 
The complications when they reach a 
hotel that night can be imagined; also 
the misunderstandings that have to be 
straightened out when the real husband 
and the real wife appear. 

One cannot deny the merriness of 
the evening; one laughs, but is rather 
inclined to deplore the rather cheap at- 
mosphere of the thing. The people in 
“Over Night” reek of plush albums, 
crayon portraits, and the phrases 
“pleased to meet you,” and “my gentle- 
man friend.” 

One scene seems hard to explain. 

A spinster aunt and her niece change 
bedrooms. No one but themselves know 
of the change. The niece’s lover slips 
a letter under the door that he—and 
every one else in the hotel—believes to 
be the niece’s door. The aunt must 
have known this, most of all. Why, 
then, did she imagine the letter was for 
her, since no one knew she was in that 
reom ? ‘ 

Aside from this, Mr. Bartholomae 
has written a well-constructed and en- 
tertaining little play. 


“CHANTECLER.” 

One must speak of “Chantecler.” 
Much as one would rather not, there it 
is—the theatrical sensation of the sea- 
son. There are two reasons why reti- 
cence on the subject might be prefera- 
ble, the first being that, before she 
played the part, one knew Maude 
Adams could not portray a character 
that stood for intense masculinity. If 
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she could, she wouldn’t be the lovable 
Maude Adams we all know. 

The second reason is equally patent: 
“Chantecler” is an author’s whimsy, 
something he wrote to please himself 
and to satirize, most particularly, peo- 
ple and things peculiarly French. A 
great many of the original French pas- 
sages were “argot,” pure and simple— 
perfectly untranslatable. 

So, unless you saw Guitry do it in 
Paris, and were quite familiar with col- 
loquial French, you didn’t get a very 
fair idea of what ‘“Chantecler” is—or 
was meant to be. Even over there it 


was more of a sensation than a suc- 


cess. 
Chantecler, the barnyard cock, is the 
vainest thing alive. The sun rises for 
him. He persuades every one that it 
does. This is, indeed, a proof of his 
masterfulness. And Chantecler is mas- 
terful. He is the protest against the 
feminizing of man by civilization. 
The Hen Pheasant, a golden creature, 
plays Delilah to his Samson. At bot- 
tom there is much the same philosophy 
in “Chantecler” as in “The Scarecrow” 
—the bathos of humanity; for Mon- 
sieur Rostand’s birds and animals are 
only so in costume—nothing more. 
Every one is saying that Otis Skin- 
ner should have played “Chantecler,” 
and then we would have taken it seri- 
ously. Maybe! As it was, we had 
Maude Adams, and a gorgeous spec- 
tacle provided by Mr. Charles Frohman. 
As “Chantecler” wasn’t taken seri- 
ously, perhaps Mr, Frohman knew best. 
At all events, nothing that any one will 
say can prevent people from going to 
see this hugely advertised affair. 


“Sinz.” 


We are all wondering about “Sire,” 
though. Why did Mr. Frohman put it 
on? What is it? And why should it 
be at all? 

A vehicle for Otis Skinner? If you 
like, yes. I'll sit through a perform- 
ance of Mr. Skinner’s in a dramatiza- 
tion of the city directory; but please 
don’t ask me to see any more “Sires.” 

Henri Lavedan may have written a 


very consistent play in French, and it 
may be all the fault of Louis N. Par- 
ker, who adapted the piece. But, after 
seeing that compelling bit of Old-world 
humanity, “Pomander Walk”—Mr. 
Parker’s original work—we don’t like 
to blame things on Louis N. 


“THE FAUN.” 


Lord Stonybroke was going to kill 
himself when The Faun lifted his 
horned head out of a geranium bed. 
Those who know their “Bulfinch's 
Mythology” need not be told that a faun 
is a demigod, a brother to the dryads, 
and a creature of the wild, free forest 
owning no god but Pan of the Pipes. 
This one learned the English language 
of the poet Shelley. He was a very 
presentable faun, in evening dress, 
when the lord introduced him to his 
guests as a Sardinian prince. 

“Show me society, and I will give 
you sure tips on the races, for I will 
ask the horses which one is going to 
win,” said The Faun—who had evident- 
ly seen “The Arcadians.” 

The mechanism of this sort of play 
is obvious. It gives an angel, a devil, 
a messenger from Mars—some creature 
from another world—a chance to be 
amazed at the vices and vagaries of civ- 
ilization, and to say bright, witty things 
and shock conventional people terribly. 
Also to show them that to worship na- 
ture and be natural is the only solu- 
tion. 

After The Faun has done every- 
thing playgoers expect of him, he 
vaults over the veranda, and chucks 
Lord Stonybroke’s evening clothes back 
to him. 

Pan’s Pipes are calling! 

This sort of play is always welcome. 
We resent criticism from mere earthy 
folk, but we chuckle at the philippics of 
a demigod. Also, although it is the 
oldest thing in the history of dramatic 
literature, it seems eternally new. 

William Faversham’s caressing and 
rather unusual voice took the sting from 
The Faun’s wickedest shafts of wit. 
One imagines an actor reveling in this 
sort of a part, especially when the play 
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contains practically no other parts of 
any importance. 

But nobody is going to be bored by 
“The Faun.” He is an entertaining 
companion. 

“VANITY FAIR.” 

Robert Hichens, the author of “Bella 
Donna,” “The Garden of Allah,” and 
“The Green Carnation,” has had little 
to do with the stage; so, as one might 
have expected, the version of “Vanity 
Fair” in which he had a hand is more 
literary than dramatic. 

It is better so. Those who know 
Thackeray well don’t care for too many 
evidences of the dramatist’s hand. Mr. 
Hichens and his collaborator, Mr. Cos- 
mo Gordon-Lennox, an established play- 
smith, have culled eight scenes from the 
great novel, and retained the atmosphere 
quite successfully; and those who fre- 
quent the New Theater appreciated their 
humility. 

Of course, it isn’t to be denied that 
the chief of all the novel’s dramatis 
persone is Becky Sharp, and that she 
was a heartless, scheming little beast; 
but, on the stage, she is a perfect little 
fiend. If you have read the book— 
and, of course, you have, or you 
wouldn't take the trouble to read crit- 
ical notices—you will hasten to the New 
Theater when they put “Vanity Fair” 
on. But should there be unfortunates 
unfamiliar with Thackeray’s master- 
piece, let them stay away. 

The first scene is at Aunt Crawley’s, 
when Becky announces her marriage to 
Rawdon; the last one when Rawdon 
discovers her little supper party with 
Lord Steyne, and casts her from him. 

“What shall I do?” she screams. 

Practice your trade,’ he makes re- 
ply brutally. 

However, as she is left with dia- 
monds and much ready cash, one doesn’t 
feel she got much punishment. In the 
hook, if you will remember, Rawdon 
made her return everything to Lord 
Stevie. 

Mr. Gordon-Lennox’s wife, Marie 
Tempest, was loaned by the Shuberts 
to the New Theater for the part of 
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Beck V. 





But, to my. mind, she was far from 
the ideal Becky. I have seen Minnie 
Maddern Fiske as the scheming little 
governess, 


SOME MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Those who cavil at “Marriage a la 
Carte” have lost their sense of propor- 
tionate values. JI have heard it com- 
plained of as dull by the very critics 
who deplore what they term the “horse- 
play” and ‘‘slapstick tactics” of Messrs. 
Sam Bernard and Co. It is a well- 
bred affair, a high-stepping, dignified 
musical entertainment, very, very Eng- 
lish in tone. 

When C. M. S. McLellan—yes, that 
same “Judith Zaraine” man, although 
you wouldn't know it—and Ivan Caryll 
established a partnership and began to 
turn out musical comedies—assorted— 
one heard that eternal ‘another Gilbert- 
Sullivan alliance.” Not quite! Though 
they do try hard to be, and Mr. Me- 
Lellan is full of conceits like ‘nigger 
serenaders” with Lawrence D’Orsay 
enunciations, heroines who are tight- 
rope walkers, comedians who style 
themselves ‘human fishes,” ete. It suc- 
ceeds in being mildly amusing, and, as 
the music has no taint of street-organ 
vulgarity, and the lyrics are full of 
whimsical rhyming, what more can one 
ask of a musical play that deals in 
dress clothes for the chorus men and 
dinner gowns for the show ladies? 
Dear me! A dignified lot they are in 
“Marriage a la Carte.” 

And, of course, every one is going 
to see blond little Emmy Wehlen, who 
looks like Pauline Chase, but is pret- 
tier, and can both sing and act—quali- 
ties our ‘Polly’ doesn’t exactly excel 
in. Harry Conor was supposed to be 
the comedian, and was just as much out 
of place as in “The Girl and the Kaiser” 
—please keep him, O Messrs. Shuberts, 
for your “Blue Mice” and sich like— 
the honors all going to a tall, thin, 
haw-haw Englishman who sang one of 
those stage-door Johnnie things about 
a girl named “Cassie.” Ernest Lam- 
bert was to have had this part, but the 
Lieblers needed him for their revival of 
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“The Squaw Man,” so they popped this 
new fellow in; and he was much bet- 
ter than Ernest could possibly have 
been. 

Another comedian to be sprung upon 
us unexpectedly was Robert G. Pitkin, 
who made things lively in “The Para- 
dise of Mahomet,” taking away the 
comedy honors from a_ better-known 
man. This is the second edition of the 
“Paradise” to be seen at the Herald 
Square Theater; originally it existed 
without the aid of Grace Van Studdi- 
ford, star by virtue of her voice. Plan- 
quette’s music really needs at least one 
voice—as, of course, any one knows who 
heard “The Chimes of Normandy”— 
and the parts of it that Madame Van 
Studdiford sings are Planquette ; though 
I have my doubts about the rest of it. 

We get lots of Mahometans in this 
piece, which is laid on the banks of the 
Bosporus, where every man wears a 
little red fez upon his head, and, sup- 
posititiously, every woman veils her 
face. It is quite obvious that I could say 
something unkind here, and I might 
justly, but personally any musical show 
which boasts of such a prima donna, 
and music so tuneful, and an entertain- 
ing young man like Mr. Pitkin, who 
plays a resourceful American chauffeur, 
is bound to provide a bounteous even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

In “The Slim Princess” we got some 
more Mahometan atmosphere, and rath- 
er an unusual combination of authors, 
We know what George Ade has writ- 
ten; you all know; well, originally, the 
idea was his. Henry Blossom—of 
“Checkers” and “Red Mill’ fame— 
turned it into comic opera, and the com- 
poser of ‘“Florodora” set it to music. 
Elsie Janis is a little Turkish princess 
who persists in keeping thin, in spite of 
the fact that the Turkish ideal for an 
houri is avoirdupois. But she knew 
what she was doing; she knew that some 
day a young “‘dog of a foreigner” would 
come along, and keep her from being 
one of a harem; and he did. Then the 
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scene shifts to the Chevy Chase Hunt 
Club, in Washington, and we get some 
more well-bred musical comedy again 
—also we grow very conventional. 

Elsie Janis danced a lot and sang a 
little—which is as it should be—and, 
of course, imitated for the usual amount 
of time. With a tolerable vehicle, Elsie 
is always well worth while seeing; and 
“The Slim Princess,” while it does not 
live up to the reputation of any of the 
three connected with its composition, is 
considerably more than a tolerable ve- 
hicle. 


CHANGING TASTES OF 


GOERS. 


Just at present the theatrical masters 
of the situation are preparing for a 
general armistice; the theatrical war 
between Shuberts and Syndicate—in re- 
ality almost a personal passage of arms 
between A. L. Erlanger and Lee Shu- 
bert—is over. 

Wallack’s Theater, controlled by Mr. 
Erlanger and his associates, is booking 
the attractions of the Lieblers, who are 
affiliated with the Shuberts; while the 
Astor Theater, owned and managed by 
syndicate allies, has given a home to an 
attraction of William A. Brady, an- 
other Shubert man. 

It is possible, therefore, that, with 
this warfare off their minds, there will 
be more single-mindedness of purpose 
and fewer failures. The number of un- 
successful plays put on this ‘season is 
appalling. The managers have got to 
get to work and discover, all over again, 
just what the public is willing to pay 
to see. 

“A new school of playwrights is 
necessary,” one prominent manager said 
to me a day or so ago. “A school that 
can write melodrama and farce comedy 
with an Ibsen viewpoint. The public 
doesn’t want old Henrik himself, but 
they’ve unconsciously absorbed his 
ideas. They want the same old ice 
cream, though. But, instead of vanilla, 
you’ve got to give them brandy flavor.” 
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“Whatever I raise you don’t see,” he asserted brutally. 
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By Edwia LL. Sabin 


FLLUSTRATED B 


RIEND HAROLD, Class of 1911 
—the only class, you know—was 
laboriously engaged upon another 

special message for parental legislation. 
He was sorry that it must be “an- 
other.” Special messages coming so 
close together have such a weakening 
effect—upon the messages. But it was 
plain to him that the crisis, quite unfore- 
seen, demanded an extra appropriation, 
another extra appropriation. How most 
delicately and yet effectively to incor- 
porate the fact in his message bothered 
him, 

Particularly was he bothered to con- 
vey the urgency of the need, without 
laying stress upon what really was of 
prime importance: the sophomore cotil- 
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lion. The obligation of the sophomore 
cotillion might not, in the domestic halls, 
appeal with the force that it did to 
him and other down-to-date, educated 
youth. 

The high finance of living outside 
one’s fixed income, and thus squaring 
a circle, may not puzzle many persons, 
but it does puzzle a few. Harold 
scowled, and puffed fiercely upon his 
pipe—a real sophomore pipe, of saucy, 
bulldog shape, and with the badge of 
Delta Phi Omicron set into the brier 
bowl. He mentally scanned his list of 
availables, in items. 

Board? Huh! 
strained to the limit, 
prove that he had the 


3oard was already 
unless he could 
several stom- 
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achs of the ruminant, or the expansive 
tastes of the ostrich. And room rent? 
Both these items were thoroughly un- 
derstood by the parental mind, and 
could not be farther boosted. New 
books? If he had not bought that new 
dictionary last month, he might buy it 
this; however, such an item would not 
bear repeating. Fraternity dues? Alas, 
he had liquidated them within all too 
brief memory; they were payable but 
every quarter. Aye, he had used up 
all his resources. He ought to have 
saved some. The trouble was that there 
were not enough to go around. 

Well, anyway, he must squeeze— 
somewhere, somehow—a tenner for the 
cotillion, and the honor of Her. He 
must go, She must have flowers, they 
must have a carriage. The parental 


mind could not appreciate what it was 
to be a frat man, and a sophomore, and 
an aspirant to Her. 

Of course, there are the two kinds 
of coeds; but She was the other kind. 


She was a little queen, and, in his opin- 
ion, the slickest girl in college. His 
opinion was worth something, too. He 
was quite a connoisseur in girls—being 
a sophomore, and a member of the 
Delta Phi Omicron. And she was smart, 
as well as pretty—although her precoc- 
ity was not what had attracted him. 
Nevertheless, bright she was; and when 
they got their Dutch together, which 
was their delightful custom, in the li- 
brary, or out on the campus between 
recitations, she always translated far 
ahead of him. To be sure, part of the 
time he was filled with the proximity 
of her, and when he should have been 
considering “gehaben, gehabt,’ he was 
considering the roundness of her cheek. 

That cotillion meant quite a bunch 
of money. Confound the cotillion, any- 
way! What did it come for, now, when 
a fellow was strapped? The cotillion 
meant a carriage, and flowers, and—and 
new shoes—the latest, five-button style, 
like Bully Morgan had—et cetera; all, 
as said, in honor of Her. For it was 
very necessary that he and She go to 
the hop right. She would make some 
of those imported girls look like one- 
cent pieces. 


' broke. 
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Chitty sauntered in, with perfunctory 
rap of entrance. Lank and lazy was 
Chit; and, sprawling negligently upon 
the couch, he kicked inconveniencing 
pillows—aye, even the pillow worked 
by Her—into the middle of the room. 

“Lend me a fiver, Moll,” he quoth 
calmly, having arranged himself. 

Molly—who, anybody will readily un- 
derstand, was Harold—stared gloomily 
at him. The request was perfectly 
proper, coming from one fraternity 
brother to another; proper, but ill-ad- 
vised. 

“Lend you a fiver?” 
graciously. 

“Yep.” Chitty emitted a ring of 
smoke, and skillfully blew a second 
through it. “Till after the dance.” 

Harold still stared gloomily. 

“G’wan!” he repulsed. ‘What do 
you think I am—a national bank?” 

“Please, Molly—be generous!” plead- 
ed Chitty, unabashed. “Just till after 
the hop. I’m broke. Honest, I am.” 

Harold snorted irritably. 

“oo am 7,” 

Chitty waxed injured. 

ot lang it all!’ he complained aggriev- 
edly. “Everybody I’ve asked to-day is 
I’d like to know what this fra- 
ternity’s coming to, anyway—letting a 
fellow take a girl to a dance on only 
twenty-three cents. It’s a disgrace! 
I’m going to resign, and join some other 
frat, w here they have a little pride.” 

“I’m down to sixty cents, myself,” 
affirmed Harold. 

“Bloated bondholder!” grumbled 
Chitty enviously. “Can’t you raise 
something for me, Molly? Raise some- 
thing for us both.” 

Harold grinned. 

“Whatever I raise you don’t see,” 
he asserted brutally. 

Chitty sighed, but persevered. 

“You might soak something—just for 
a month,” he continued, persuasive. “Be 
a good fellow, Molly! You're the dick- 
ens of a fraternity brother, aren’t you? 
Letting a man make his girl walk to a 
dance, and—and all that! Loosen up, 
Molly! You’ve got money hidden away 
—of course you have.” 

“T have a girl to look out for, as 


he grunted un- 
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much as you have,” retorted Harold 
stoutly. “But you bet she doesn’t walk, 
though. Tll—I’ll hire an express wag- 
on first, for a quarter—or, or some- 
thing!” 

“By the immortals! I'll chip in with 
you on that, twenty-three cents’ worth, 
Molly!” exclaimed Chitty alertly. 
“You'll furnish the two cents for me; 
you'll do that much, dearie? I'll pay 
in advance. That'll take the girls, and 
we'll keep alongside, on the walk, and 
cheer with our conversation.” 

“Oh, shut up!” growled Harold, 
again morose. The idea of Queen Pink 
Cheeks in an express wagon! The 
thought was sacrilege. 

“No money,” murmured Chitty plain- 
tively. ‘“‘No money anywhere in sight; 
and a dance two weeks away. And the 
prettiest lambkin in college depending 
upon me to keep her soles from the 
earth earthy.” He arose, and absently 
filled his pipe and pouch from Harold's 
supply on the table. “These all the 
matches you got?” he queried fretfully. 

He emptied the holder; and, resum- 
ing his posture upon the couch, proceed- 
ed languidly to stuff his pipe, to light 
it, and to sigh. 

“T tell you, Molly: We might draw 
on the czar,” he proffered, out of ten- 
tative calculation. “Ever hear of that?” 

“Naw!” said Harold. Chitty was so 
impossible. 

“Read about—puff—man once—puff 
—hard up—puff. Somebody told him 
—puff—draw at sight—puff—just for 
joke—on czar, or shah—puff, puff— 
wish you’d get some decent ‘baccy! 
What is this? Caller’s Special ?—or 
‘nother potentate. So he did—puff— 
for ten thousand plunks. Made out 
draft—puff—mailed it to shah, or bank 
mailed it—puff—shucks, got to light up! 
Scratch a match for me. I'll furnish 
the match. Thanks. Puff, puff, puff. 
All right, then. Waited, the chap did, 
and, by Jove—puff—here came the 
money, with apologies. Great snap, 
eh?” 

“True?” hazarded Harold. 

“Truth,” affirmed Chitty. 

“Huh! What reason did he give, I 
wonder ?” 
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“No reason necessary. Just a bluff. 
‘For value received,’ et cetera. Made 
em guess, and, to be on safe side, they 
paid. Ten thousand’s nothing to any- 
body like Shah of Persia, or govern- 
ment, either, and the royal treasurer— 
puff, puff, puff—thought like as not-— 
puff—they owed it on some—puff—po- 
litical deal, or secret service; ’fraid not 
to pay—puff. Didn’t imagine anybody’d 
have such—puff—nerve—puff—with- 
out backing. Snap for the fellow, 
though—puff.” 

“TI should say,” assented Harold 
heartily, yet morosely. 

He hated that fellow, who could haul 
in ten thousand dollars just by an ex- 
periment, when here was himself, help- 
less before Pink Cheeks, and a cotillion, 
and carriage, and roses, at only six dol- 
lars the dozen. 

“Who can we draw on?” he asked, 
anxious and ungrammatical. 

“Not on dad,” vouchsafed Chitty 
mournfully. 

“Don’t suppose we could work the 
shah, could we?” 

“Expect the old guy has grown sus- 
picious. Like as not every blooming 
potentate in the category has been 
touched to the limit. Scheme sounded 
so easy. We can’t wait, either—unless 
we drew by cable, and the tolls would 
be the deuce, then.” 

“There ought to be somebody we can 
draw on,” pursued Harold querulously. 

The idea appealed to him. The world 
was full of money, wasn’t it? Except 
in his own particular orbit of the mo- 
ment. The longer he pondered and 
considered, the more necessary became 
carriage, and flowers, and other details 
toward the ultimate comfort of Pink 
Cheeks—details in which those five- 
button shoes to be worn by himself, of 
course, figured. 

Chitty actually sat up. 

“T say!” he proposed. “We'll draw 
on old Toots!” 

“Aw—could we, Chit?” 

I[arold was incredulous, yet hope- 
ful. A drowning man will grasp at a 
straw. He wondered if he could get 
pink American Beauties. 
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was tried on him that didn’t work.” 

“How much?” 

“How much you want? We can’t 
make it too big, or he might not stand 
for it.” 

American Beauties, at six dollars the 
dozen—and Pink Cheeks certainly 
ought to have a dozen—he could not 
retain self-respect, and offer her less; 
and, like as not, the pink ones, to match 
her cheeks, being exclusive—they were 
exclusive, were they not? would be a 
little higher; and the carriage—he and 











Well, he must look up Chitty; a conference was necessary. 


Chit could double up on the carriage. 
No, by thunder, he would have a car- 
riage for Her and himself alone! That 
would be sweller, and cozier; and here 
was nine or ten dollars gone already, 
without including the shoes! Well, he 
could stand off the shoe man. That 
would be better; they mustn’t touch up 
old Toots too hard. 

“Ten dollars?” he faltered. 

“Two bucks—one apiece—what ?” 

“But see here, Chit. How’ll we do 
it? Do you think—really, now—that 
he'll be fool enough to pay?” 
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A momentary pity for good old Pro- 

fessor Tootry, generally and popularly 
styled “old Toots,” struck him. 
_ Very mild, very amiable, and very 
simple was Professor Tootry; and ex- 
cessively absent-minded. A_ favorite 
trick of youth was to ring the bell 
at the residence, and, when old Toots 
appeared, doffing hat, to inquire 
abruptly : 

“Is Professor Tootry at home?” 

Whereupon, Professor Tootry would 
declare, mazed: 

“Ah—er—come in, come in. He was 
here. I'll ask my wife.” 

Yes, anything worked on Professor 
Tootry. His mind ran in a groove, and 
he accepted the world at face value. An- 
cient History was his line. He seemed 
hopelessly lost in to-day. So vague 
ind trusting was he that he had been 
known to plant a poison-ivy slip, given 
him by a prankish student, against his 
front porch, and carefully to tend it 
and train it—he loved flowers—but fi- 
nally to search out the professor of 
botany, and say: 

“Ah, I have a very curious vine, pro- 
fessor, now growing luxuriantly beside 
my porch. I find that it has the ap- 
parent property of causing a local irri- 
tation of the skin, as I have experienced 
to my sorrow. Very curious! Per- 
haps I am cultivating it wrong. I wish 
you would look at it—ah—at your 
leisure.” 

“How'll we do it, Chit?” repeated 
Harold. 

Chitty lazily stretched, displacing the 
last pillow. 

“Get a blank draft—puff—at bank— 
puff—any old bank—puff—fill her out 
—puff—for two bucks—puff—on sight, 
value received—puff—have bank send 
her in—puff.” 

“Value received? How, Chit?” 

“Sure! Haven’t we sat through his 
bally old lectures for him?” 

The argument was_ unassailable, 
Harold grimly reflected. After all, Pro- 
fessor Tootry was fair prey. How- 
ever 

“But won’t he recognize our names ?” 

“Might,” assented Chitty, musingly 
sucking at the pipe. “Might happen to 
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sound reminiscent to him, as if he'd 
heard of ’em before. Then he might 
fancy he didn’t owe us anything. Let’s 
see, Moll! Think for me, will you?” 

“Don’t want to get him suspicious,” 
suggested Harold sagely. 

“Um-m! Uh, uh! I tell you what!” 
Chitty aroused himself, filling his pipe 
with more of Harold’s tobacco, from 
the box on the table. “You make out 
the draft, and I'll have it put through 
the bank at home, by my brother. He'll 
do anything I ask; he’s cashier there, 
or office boy, or something.” 

“Why don’t you draw, then?” que- 
ried Harold, suspicious. 

“But you’ve got such a demned ordi- 
nary name.” 

“T don’t know as ‘Harold’ is much 


more ordinary than ‘Ferdie,’” retorted 
Harold indignantly. 
“No; but the last name! ‘Johnson.’ 


Who in thunder would know ‘H. John- 
son’? But even old Toots would spot 
‘F. Chittworthy’ in the dark. Wish my 
name was Johnson, or some other hand- 
me-down, like Jones, or Brown, or 
Smith. I’d develop into a regular devil. 
But what can a fellow named Ferdinand 
Chittworthy do? Come on, Molly! I’ve 
got a sight draft—wants to be at sight, 
you know, without protest, whatever 
that is. The hop is only two weeks 
off. You write down your H. Johnson, 
and the family bank will do the rest. 
Be good, Molly!” 

“W-well,” said Harold, “I’m game! 
How long will it take?” 

“Week, perhaps.” 


Ah, little did Pink Cheeks imagine, 
smilingly facing, téte-a-téte—delicious 
téte-a-téte—in the parlor that night, 
what desperate deeds might be done for 
Girl; little did she realize, under escort 
from recitation to recitation, and home- 
ward at noon, to what lengths a man 
would go to adorn and make a queen 
the woman he loved. And little did 
Professor Tootry suspect—benign old 
chap !—what a conspiracy was leveled 
against him, by what affairs of moment 
he was involved, that Pink Cheeks and 
Another One should enjoy life as be- 
fitted them. But, as prosily as ever, he 
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called upon Pink Cheeks, and the Other 
One, and Johnson and Chittworthy 
themselves, to recite; which showed 
that Professor Tootry was extremely 
innocent and _ astonishingly dense. 
Nevertheless, Harold found himself 
constantly perturbed and nervous, and 
wishing that what had been done might 
be undone; ’twas a great strain. But 
the draft had gone; Chitty had sent it. 

He wondered if they were commit- 
ting larceny, or were guilty of obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses, or 
what. If larceny, might it be con- 
strued as grand larceny—the joint 
amount being twenty dollars? Or would 
they be held for only the ten dollars 
apiece? Heigh hum! Anyway, as a 
man and a gallant, he was doing his 
best. Pink Cheeks certainly must be 
provided for properly. 


‘Twas Sir Chitty, who, as custom 
sanctioned, came loafing negligently into 
the Harold room; but with a smile of 
more than ordinary blandness on his 
countenance. 

He helped himself to the tobacco and 
the matches. He flopped at his length 
upon the couch. Harold gazed at him 
expectantly, even fearfully. 

Chitty engagingly grinned. 

“Look at it,” he said, emitting smoke. 
“Lucre—filthy lucre!” He leisurely ex- 
tracted from his pocket a roll of bills, 
and as leisurely unfolded it. “Money.” 

“Ours?” ejaculated Harold. 

“Every sou.” 

“Did he pay it, then?’ Harold was 
aghast. 

“Like a lamb—or a millionaire,” af- 
firmed Chitty, imperturbable. 

“Holy Moses! In cash?” 

“By check, little boy—which I in- 
dorsed for you, in the name of H. John- 
son, and which I collected in one-dollar 
bills. Nice bunch, eh, Molly? Twenty 
of ’em—twenty—count ’em. All in the 
big show under the single canvas. 
Would you like to count ’em, Molly? 
I'll let you hold ’em for a minute, so 
you can know how real money feels. 
Slippery stuff!” 

“He paid? Really? On the dead, 
Chit ?” 


“Take em!” said Chitty, tossing over 
half the bills. He stuffed the other half 
back into his trousers pocket. He puffed 
meditative, satisfied puffs. “What kind 
of auto you going to get, Molly? I 
haven't decided, myself. There’s a nice 
little cart the Swifte people are putting 
out, for only six thousand, that I may 
take on. Six cylinder, forty horse- 
power, painted purple, with yellow 
polka dots; pipe organ, instead of a 
siren, with mechanical self-player. Not 
much, you know; but when a fellow has 
been down to three cents—I spent the 
odd twenty, Molly—and then comes 
into a roll like finding it he’s got to buy 
something. Hand me the bargain column 
in automobiles, dear.” 

“We'll have to pay it back, Chitty! 
You’re going to pay your half back, 
aren't you?” queried Harold anxiously, 
out of pricking conscience. 

But Chitty smiled indulgently. 

“T shall pay it back by being an honor 
to my teacher,” he declaimed, with smug 
readiness. “In time, when I am a li- 
censed chauffeur, and go scooting past, 
breaking records on chickens and hu- 
mans, then Professor Toots will say, 
reading my illustrious name in the po- 
lice reports: ‘Ah, he was one of my 
pupils in Ancient History. But I don’t 
think that any of us appreciated him.’ 
See?” 

There was no talking sense with Chit- 
ty when his pocket contained ten one- 
dollar bills. 

No, he—Harold—would not buy an 
auto; but he would order the roses and 
engage the carriage—a private carriage. 
He would do so at once. Pink Cheeks 
should have the best in the land. Bless 
her, and confusion be to his rivals! 

“Hello!” said Pink Cheeks girlishly, 
admitting him. 

Never had she looked so sweet and 
wholesome—wearing a simple, bluish 
frock, and with her hair on top of her 
head in the latest pompadour. Her 
warm little hand lingered in his for 
a proper instant, as he crossed the 
threshold. 

“Hello!” he said. 

Mutual hellos, such as these, may ex- 
press much mutual understanding. 
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The ten dollars reposed, 
bulky and assertive, in his 
pocket. The presence of 
them imbued him with a 
sense of confidence and se- 
curity. Now he was a man 
again. It is pretty disheart- 
ening to rush a queen like 
Pink Cheeks in a_ place 
where there are half a dozen 
and more fellows to every 
girl, without what Chitty 
called “money.” A queen 
like Pink Cheeks had a right 
to demand the concessions 
due her position. 

A dozen American Beau- 
ties were nothing to her; she 
was used to them. As for 
the carriage—would any 
youth of aspirations, even 
of decency, dare to take a 
girl to an evening function 
without a carriage for her? 
A distance of three blocks, 
or three miles? No! Why, 














Poddie Loomis, and Jig De- 
vore, and other fellows gave 
a girl a carriage just for the 
dancing - school assemblies 
during the winter—strictly informal. 

They chatted—Pink Cheeks and he— 
in the cozy parlor. 

Um-m! 

Er-r! 

Maybe. 

Quite so. 

Yes, he had his history. Iesson was 
a snap this time. 

Had he heard the latest joke on Pro- 
fessor Toots? 

Why—no. Er-r—what was it? Gee! 

She told. Wasn’t that funny? And 
kind of mean, too! 

He agreed. Very funny! He laughed. 
And mean! No, ’twas not his and Chit- 
ty’s joke. It was another. 

Such a simpleton was Professor 
Toots; but it was a shame the way the 
men imposed on him—wasn’t it? Ten- 
der Pink Cheeks! 

Yes, terrible pity. Er-r—what color 
roses did she prefer? Did she like pink 
American Beauties ? 


“This—ah—bill—for ten dollars, silver, came to me anony- 


” 





mousl), by mail, and—I—er 


She didn’t know, for sure. Did they 
have pink ones? 

Yes, indeed. He—ah—thought pink 
ones might be sort of unique. 

Well, so they would. 

Um-m! 

Um-m! 

Um-m! 

Had he heard the new regulations 
about the dances? 

No. What? He hoped it was noth- 
ing more which would drag in Pro- 
fessor Toots. 

The dean had set her foot down on 
the girls allowing the men to spend so 
much money on them. Of course, she 
couldn’t manage the out-of-town girls; 
but the college girls, she meant. 

Oh! Huh! That so? 

Pink Cheeks nodded her head 
gravely. 

“Yes. What do you think! Miss 
Holly called all the girls together this 
afternoon, and gave us a regular lec- 
ture. We aren’t to have flowers, or 
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carriage, or anything, after this, for the 
dances through the year; only just for 
the Commencement dances. She said 
it was criminal the way we girls let you 
men spend money on us in foolish ex- 
tras. The faculty has expelled Mr. 
Morgan—did you know it?” 

“Who? Bully Morgan? Why?” 

Morgan, of the five-button shoes? 
Zounds! 

“He forged a check, or something, 
and got into trouble; and Miss Holly 
says it was ‘girl’ that did it. She 
wouldn’t say what girl—I just know it 
was Lil Preston. He was dead in love 
with her—but she said girl in general, 
and society. He simply showered flow- 
ers, and rides, and that sort of thing, 
and tried to keep in the social swim— 
and we girls are to blame. Isn’t that 
awful?” 

“Forged a check? Who on?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Maybe he didn’t 
forge a check; but he got money under 
false pretenses, or by fraud, or some- 
thing. Anyway, he’s been expelled, and 
maybe he’ll be arrested. And the presi- 
dent asked Miss Holly to call the girls 
together, and give them a talking to 
about their extravagance. I don’t see 
why it is our extravagance. But she 
said it was, and that a coeducational in- 
stitution was no place for the encour- 
aging of extravagance in ourselves or 
in others ; that it formed very bad habits 
of recklessness, and that we were being 
spoiled by attention, and that we were 
here to study, and not to see who could 
wear the most roses, and—oh, a whole 
lot!” 

“Shucks, what’s a few roses ?” scoffed 
Harold weakly. “A fellow likes to 
give flowers to a girl. They’re—noth- 
ing ie 

“Only six dollars a dozen, aren't 
they? But all the coeds are pledged 
now not to accept a carriage, unless 
they live away, away out, and not to 
accept flowers of any kind, and to wear 
inexpensive dresses, and all that. We 
all call it the ‘simple life.’ Some of 
the girls are just furious, but I don’t 
care about it a bit. I think it will be 
fun. Miss Holly said the swellness of 
the dances was keeping girls and men 


from going, because they were fright- 
ened out by the amount of money re- 
quired; and that the college dances, 
like this cotillion, were for all. They 
should be democratic.” 

“Uh, humph!” murmured Harold. 

“And it really was disgraceful, that 
Morgan man obtaining money by fraud. 
I’m glad he never gave me anything.” 

So was Harold. Bully Morgan, of 
five-button shoes, had been a dangerous 
possibility. 

“And the faculty has appointed a 
committee to meet and discuss the ques- 
tion of extravagance among the men, 
and put a stop to it. Who do you think 
is chairman?” 

Harold could not guess. 

“Toots!” 

Aw! Yes, that was a very good 
joke. Harold laughed—feebly. 

No roses, huh? No carriage, huh? 
An era of reform, and old Toots chair- 
man of the movement, huh? Who had 
been obtaining money by fraud? Not 
—not H. Johnson! Nope! Not—well, 
anyway, F. Chittworthy was respon- 
sible. H. Johnson had been a tool; an 
innocent accessory before the fact. Drat 
F. Chittworthy! Also, drat H. John- 
son! Drat Bully Morgan, who had 
stirred up the rumpus! 

Now, supposing that the committee 
investigations should so stimulate old 
Toots that he would trace an analogy 
between them—the investigations—and 
the sight draft, order of H. Johnson. 
Just H. Johnson’s luck to have this 
happen! And if the officers came in 
upon him now he would be caught with 
the goods on—wouldn’t he? 

“So we’—delicious “we’—“mustn’t 
have a carriage, you know,” continued 
Pink Cheeks. “And I don’t care. I'd 
lots rather walk. A carriage is so stuffy, 
and we have only two blocks to go to 
the gym. Unless it rains hard. That’s 
what one of the girls asked: ‘What if 
it rains?’ and Miss Holly said if it 
poured, of course, we might have to 
take carriages; there was reason in all 
things.” 

“And I can’t give you any roses, 
either, can I?” he grumbled. 

“Not a one.’ 











FINANCE AND 


“T had them picked out.” 

“That was lovely of you. But, do 
you know, flowers to carry are an aw- 
ful nuisance at a dance. I believe 
most girls would just as lief not have 
them.” 

However, he wished to drive the 
point home to her. 

“Pink American Beauties!” 

“Oh, yes; you asked me, didn’t you? 
Thanks—and I'll accept the spirit for 
the deed.” 

All right; although ’twas rather late 
in the day to allege such simple taste. 
Girls went straight ahead, letting a fel- 
low lavish attention on them, and then 
they sweetly asserted, when the limit 
had been reached, that they would have 
been as satisfied otherwise! 

Well, he must look up Chitty ; a con- 
ference was necessary. 

Chitty listened imperturbably—as 
usual—to the tidings. Yes, he had 
known of the Bully Morgan catas- 
trophe. And the Other One had told 
him of the meeting, and of the skibo 
put upon social extravagance—so called 
—and of the faculty injunctions, and 
of the faculty investigation, headed by 
Professor Toots. And still Chitty was 
unmoved, — 

“But I’ve got only four plunks left 
out of that, Molly,” at last he pleaded. 
“Tl split with you—I'll give you two, 
if your conscience will be easier.” 

In this case, it really seemed best to 
Harold that he, also, keep two for him- 
self. And thus came about that Pro- 
fessor Tootry, dazedly fronting his 
eleven-o’clock section in Ancient His- 
tory, held up a ten-dollar bill as he 
spoke. 

“Ah—a very odd thing has happened, 
young ladies and gentlemen. As I have 
explained to preceding classes _ this 
morning, this—ah—bill for ten dollars, 
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silver, came to me anonymously, by’ 


mail, and J—er—scarcely know what 
to do with it. Does—er—any one here 
claim this bill, or—er—proffer any in- 
formation upon the subject?” 

Dead silence. 

“T see. Possibly the—er—action by 
the faculty upon—er—student expendi- 
tures, socially, is resulting—er—in a 
conscience fund, from some—ah—ul- 
terior motive. I am uncertain just what 
is expected. I—er—am _ considerably 
embarrassed. This bill appears genuine. 
In a case like this it is the custom—er 
I believe, to devote funds to a worthy 
purpose; ah—er—pro bono publico. 
Not being directed otherwise, we may, 
then, apply this—er—ten dollars as a 
library fund. Yes, that would be very 
good. It will enable me to complete 
the purchase of another Gibbons, and 
I have hopes—er—that there will be 
enough left for a later edition of Thu- 
cydides than the ones we have at pres- 
ent in the history collection. This way 
our faculties for outside reading, and 
for resultant quizzes, will be much ex- 
pedited. I—er—thank the giver of this 
bill. It is quite a donation. We will 
proceed with our recitation now. Mr. 
Johnson, you may state, in your own 
language, the succession of Egyptian 
dynasties.” 

“You're a bally ass, Moll,” hissed 
Chitty, shoving past at the recitation’s 
close. ‘See what you did!” 

And 

“T think it was real mean of some- 
body,” pouted Pink Cheeks. “More 
horrid books !” 

Condemned, Harold suffered in se- 
cret. The very best intentions are those 
which most often go agley. He re- 
flected that either old Toots was a great- 
er fool than he seemed, or seemed a 
greater fool than he was; but, in either 
event, the result was the same. 





























EXT month's SmitnH’s, on the 
stands four weeks from to-day, 

is probably the best fiction num- 
ber we have ever put over the presses. 
That's saying a good deal, but we mean 
it. There isn’t a story in it that isn't 
a gem in its own way. There isn’t a 


story in it that hasn’t a great deal more 
than the usual interest possessed by any 


‘good story. There isn’t a story in it 
that hasn't distinction, the quality that 
makes a story remembered, and a real 
direct heart appeal. 


eA 


TH = number opens with a com- 

plete novel by Virginia Middle- 
ton called “The Quest.” It is the 
story of an attractive man who is weak 
morally and finally succumbs to temp- 
tation. He steals twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and disappears. A high-minded, 
idealistic girl, a great deal more at- 
tractive than he, thinks she is in love 
with him. She tries to find him, to 
urge him to restore the money, to live 
down the disgrace, and to prove himself 
the ian she thinks he is. “The Quest” 
is the story of her efforts, struggles, and 
emotions. There are other characters 
in the tale, all lifelike, interesting, and 
convincing. 


HE short stories in the maga- 
zine are all on a par with the 
complete novel with which it opens. 
Each shows you a cross section of 


American life, seen from a different 
angle, viewed ‘with different eyes, and 
pictured through the medium of a dif- 
ferent temperament. Each is so good 
in its own way as to make it impossible 
to tell which is the best. There is that 
delightful story by Anne O’Hagan, 
“New Interests for Mother.” It’s the 
kind of story you will ask your best 
friend to read after you have laid the 
magazine aside. You can’t pay a story 
a much higher compliment than that. 
In it you will find portrayed several hu- 
man traits, not often noticed, but in- 
stantly recognized when you read the 
story. 


as SRE are stories by Holman F. 

Day, Edwin L. Sabin, Jean Car- 
michael, Hildegarde Lavender, and 
Elizabeth Newport Hepburn, each as 
good as the two features we have 
mentioned, all of them stamped with the 
hall marks of charm, humor, and liter- 
ary merit. We could take a page tell- 
ing you about a great story in the num- 
ber by Grace Margaret Gallaher, but, 
after all, when you want a friend to 
know how good anything is, you tell 
him or her to read it. That’s the way 
we feel about the next issue of Smirn’s. 


Just read it for yourself and see if we 


are not right. There isn’t a dull page 
in it. You will also find the depart- 
ments on fashion and beauty conducted 
by Miss Rittenhouse and Doctor Whit- 
ney even more interesting and helpful 
than usual. 





Sseautifying 
the Neck 
and Bust, 


By 
Dr. Lillian Whitney 


HE desire for beauty is an 
inherent—that is, an in- 
bor n—quality in every 

woman's soul. It matters not 
into what station of life she be- 
longs; whether she is rich or 
poor, dark or light, she longs to 
be attractive—each in her own 
way. Ideas of beauty differ with 
the passage of time and in vari- 
ous nations, but there are charms 
which are peculiarly feminine, 
over which poets have raved and 
sculptors gone mad, and _ these 
are a beautifully turned throat 
and a well-developed bosom. 

What more natural than that 
every girl and woman _ should 
wish to be attractive in these re- 
spects? But can an ill-shapen, scrawny 
neck be transformed into a thing of 
beauty? And can poorly developed 
busts be molded into form? Yes, to 
both questions. Wonderful improve- 
ment can be achieved, but it requires 
eternal vigilance, constant thought, and 
care to overcome defects and to culti- 
vate the means through which the beau- 
tifying process can alone be successful, 
because these “means” spell “work,” as, 
for instance, overcoming bad_ habits 
such as slouching attitudes; imperfect 
chest development through improper 
breathing ; carelessness in dress; neglect 
of the skin, and so on. 

The excessively high, stiffly boned col- 
lars, so long fashionable, have done not 
a little toward discoloring and destroy- 
ing necks that might otherwise have 
been pretty. It is impossible to pre- 
serve plump tissues if they are constant- 
ly held in a vise, and if freedom of 


Begin behind the ears, and rub the flesh-building cream 


into the neck with eircular movements. 


action is interfered with; a graceful 
poise of the head, which is so very at- 
tractive in a woman, must give place 
to rigid, ungainly gestures. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
high collars so long in vogue have prac- 
tically given place to the “Dutch” neck 
and the collarless waist; and, as sum- 
mer approaches, when every woman 
wishes to indulge in this most sensible 
mode, it behooves us to examine our- 
selves carefully, and institute treatment 
that will begin to show results by the 
time warm weather is well upon us. 

The first essential is to look after 
the health; see that the blood is in good 
condition, for tissues cannot be well 
nourished from within unless they are 
well fed. Breathe pure air, No one 
that is constantly breathing impurities 
can have a good skin; one has but to 
contrast the peasant woman and those 


leading free, out-of-door lives with the 
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corseted, tightly “trussed,” city-dressed 
woman, to observe this manifest truth. 

In order to develop a foundation on 
which to build a beautifully molded 
neck and bust, it is necessary to exer- 
cise, and I will append to the end of 
this article a. few simple exercises which 
I have recommended for many years. 
Experience proves that the more gimple 
and sensible exercises are the best.  * 

The ancient Grecian and Ronian la- 
dies religiously carried out certain“¥grms 
of exercise by: devoting a portion of 
each day to the improvement of their 
bodies, and the women of to-day can 
employ themselves to no better advan- 
tage than to spend ten minutes each“day 
in body development, for it goes with- 
out saying that unless the bones and 
musclé are exercised, and the circula- 
tion of air and blood through and about 
the tissues is free and untrammeled, 
there can be no growth. 

While pursuing these movements each 
day, the neck itself must receive faith- 
ful daily attention. It is amazing what 
scant heed is given it by many women; 


even the cleansing process is hastily - 


and indifferently gone over, and no 
thought or time whatever spent in soft- 
ening, whitening, and beautifying the 
throat generally. 

The skin of the neck is usually tough- 
er than that of the face, so it can be 
scrubbed more vigorously. A camel’s 
hair complexion brush, and a good bland 
soap with hot water, to which a pinch 
of borax or a dash of toilet ammonia is 
added, should be used in subjecting the 
neck to its daily bath; after rinsing re- 
peatedly in cooler water, add a tea- 
spoonful of tincture of benzoin to a 
pint of cold water, and pat the neck with 
it over and over until it is red and 
glowing. If the skin is discolored with 
dark rings from the pressure of high 
collars, use almond meal and powdered 
castile soap for cleansing purposes— 
this also whitens the skin—and in ad- 
dition daub on this lotion: 


ASTRINGENT BLEACH. 
Tincture of camphor..... I ounce 
Tincture of benzoin...... 4 ounce 
Cologne water........... 2 ounces 


Nothing is more unattractive than a 
scrawny neck, or an old, wrinkled neck, 
and many women hesitate to wear low- 
cut bodices, or even the collarless waists, 
which are so cool and comfortable in 
the summer, because their throats are 
unsightly. Daily massage with a flesh- 
making cream will soon affect a wonder- 
ful change; here is a simple formula 
which is also slightly bleaching : 


FLESH-MAKING MASSAGE CREAM, 


Oil of sweet almonds..... 4 ounce 
a de RS ane 40 drops 
Tincture of benzoin...... 30. ~=— drops 
MEAL 9 3i87ere Cats W ond ace Wace I ounce 


The manner in which massage of the 
neck is performed is important. It is 
well to begin behind the ears where 
wrinkles are apt to form early, and 
slowly work downward with circular 
movements to the collar bone; the tis- 
sues on each side of it should be thor- 
oughly worked if the collar bone is 
prominent, although the exercises given 
will help more to bury it than anything 
else. The palms of the fingers are used 
to cover the neck with deep-seated long 
sweeps, rubbing in only as much of the > 
cream as the skin will absorb. 

For sagging muscles and that “old” 
look all neglected skins assume years 
before it is necessary, the following 
treatment will be found excellent. It is 
the selfsame treatment pursued by 
French court beauties during the reign 
of the Bourbons. 

A pattern to fit the neck, with points 
extending well up behind the ears, is 
cut out of old linen, which is boned to 
hold its shape and fastened with small 
tapes. This little beauty mask is worn 
at night, and, before adjusting it around 
the neck, it is covered on the inside with 
a thick layer of the following cream: 


PASTE USED BY FRENCH COURT BEAUTIES, 


Fresh almond flour. .... 1 teaspoonful 
WEED sé oa kik a0 kd axiee's 2 grains 
Whites of four eggs. 


In the morning the cream is washed 
off with warm water, and the skin. in 
time becomes white and firm, 














BEAUTIFYING THE NECK 


All beauty specialists are endlessly ap- 
pealed to for something that will de- 
velop the bust. Allow me to deviate a 
moment ; there is no royal road to fame; 
there is no easy, royal road to anything. 
You remember Carlyle’s definition for 
genius? It is “the capacity for taking 
infinite pains.” When one or the other 
among us suddenly achieves superla- 
tive success, we are apt to say, “oh, he— 
or she—is a genius,’ forgetting 
the years of constant endeavor 
behind it all. This thought must 
be borne constantly in mind 
when we wish to achieve any- 
thing, it matters not how small 
or unimportant; and so in start- 
ing in to develop an unformed 
bust, or to rebuild one that has 
been broken down, remember the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. 

In the first place, it requires 
weeks, indeed months, of con- 
stant treatment before results 
begin to show, so do not become 
discouraged. Is there a remedy 
which one can take internally 
that will stimulate growth? Yes, 
it is a celebrated tonic named 
after its French discoverer, Doc- 
tor Vaucaire; the formula con- 
sists of : 





VAUCAIRE TONIC, 


Liquid extract of 

galega (goats’ rue) 10 grams 
Lacto phosphate of 

BRING a5 feasts ecarates 10 grams 
Tincture of fennel.. 10 grams 
Simple syrup....... 400 grams 

Dose: Two tablespoonfuls in 


a glass of water three times daily 
before each meal. 

The chief ingredient in this tonic is 
the galega, and, unless the genuine herb 
is used, the compound is practically 
worthless. 

A lotion for external application, also 
a formula of Doctor Vaucaire, is here 
given: 


VAUCAIRE LOTION FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
Tinctures of quillaya..... 6 drams 
Tincture Of myfrn.. s.-..5 3's 6 drams 


Tincture of benzoin...... 6 drams 
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Galega water...... ++ee.e. IO Ounces 
POON WOTEES ss s's vay se's i - 30 ounces 
Almond milk........... é 4 ounces 
Rectified alcohol. ......... 2 ounces 
Essence of bergamot...... 2 drams 
Essence of neroli......... 2 drams 
Powdered alum.......... 180 grains 


Mix. This makes a large quantity, 
and for toilet use it is a good plan to 


Apply French Beauty Paste to a linen neck mask and wear 


at night. 


fill a small bottle with a sprinkler top 
and keep it on one’s dressing table, plac- 
ing the larger bottle out of sight and 
harm’s way. Before applying the lo- 
tion, the bust is bathed in hot and then 
cold water to stimulate the circulation. 
Massage with a fattening cream can- 
taining some tannin for about ten min- 
utes, very gently—deep massage is apt 
to injure the glands of the breast—with 
circular movements, always rubbing 
from below upward: 
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Unhinge the head, and rotate it upon the shoulders in a cir- 


cular movement. 


MASSAGE CREAM FOR BUST DEVELOPMENT. 
30 grains 
2 ounces 
3 ounces 
ounce 


Tannin 

Lanoline 

Oil of sweet almonds 
Cocoa butter ... I 


Mix. All excess of cream is gently re- 
moved with a soft cloth, and the French 
lotion applied. It is sprinkled on, and 
gently patted with the finger tips until 
it is well dried in. A common error 
almost all women make is to allow the 
bust to sag. It should never be unsup- 
ported. There is an important anatom- 
ical reason for this, into which it is not 
necessary to enter here; the statement 
is sufficient. Always wear an Empire 
girdle or any homemade device that 
will support the bust both during sleep 
and waking hours, unless, of course, it 
is sufficiently firm to hold itself in po- 
sition; if it is supported by a corset, 


the girdle can be dispensed with 
while the corset is being worn. 

Excessive growth of the bust 
is a very objectionable condition, 
for which I recommend the fol- 
lowing treatment : 


BUST REDUCER. 

Aristol ... 2 grains 
White vaseline...... 30 grains 
Essence of peppermint 10 drops 

Mix. Label poison. 

Rub this into the parts very 
gently every night, then cover 
with a cloth saturated with: 


eee eres eee 


Alum .. 2 grains 

Acetate of lead..... 30 grains 

Distilled water...... 400 grains 
Label poison. 


eee ee eee eee 


Over the wet cloth spread a 
sheet of thin rubber, and keep in 
place during the night. 

It will require weeks of treat- 
ment before any change is ob- 
served, 


SOME SIMPLE EXERCISES, 


Dress loosely—preferably in 
pajamas; flood the room with 
fresh air. 

I. To increase the breadth of 
the» shoulder measurement, to 
strengthen the lungs, and, by the way, 
to markedly increase the bust, and to 
bury the collar bone, stand straight, 
with head erect, in such a way that one 
arm, extended so as to be parallel with 
the floor, will just touch the wall. Hav- 
ing assumed this position, move the feet 
an inch at a time away from the wall, 
and, while keeping the legs and lower 
spine erect, stretch the arm and shoul- 
der so as to keep the tips of the fingers 
continually in touch with the wall. Re- 
peat these movements with the other 
arm. 

II. To develop the neck, to give the 
head a graceful poise, to exercise the 
great arteries and veins that pass 
through the neck, and to give tone to 
the bronchial tubes, hold the body, from 
the shoulders down, stiff and straight, 
unhinge the head, as it were, and turn 
it slowly from side to side, a circular, 


(Continued on second page following.) 
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Rain!; Rain!! Rain!!! All in vain! 


IF you lack snap and want ginger, 
use the old established countersign 


tm At) 


to the grocerman 


No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt good 


No! Never !! 5E 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











BEAUTIFYING THE 


or rotary, movement; repeat ten times ; 
then move it forward upon the chest, 
backward upon the spine, and laterally 
upon the shoulders. Repeat in each di- 
rection ten times. 

Finally. Lie flat on the floor with 
the arms extended straight on either 
side of the body without their touching 
the floor. Then slowly raise the body 
until the sitting position is attained. Re- 
cline once more, and repeat the move- 
ment. When this exercise becomes 
easy, place the hands on the back of 
the head, and raise the upper part of 
the body as before. 

These simple exercises have a marvel- 
ous effect upon the abdominal and hip 
muscles. The digestive organs will be 


wonderfully benefited, and the general 
health astonishingly improved—to say 
nothing of the change which will short- 
ly take place in one’s whole appearance. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


A1pa.—The use of Vichy and Kis- 
singen salts for the reduction of weight 
has given good results in many cases. 
The salts are used on alternate days: 
Vichy one day, Kissingen the next. 

MArGUERITE.—The liver is a much- 
abused and_ little-understood organ. 
Phosphate of sodium is perhaps your 
best remedy if you are quite sure your 
trouble is “bilious.” The dose is:a tea- 
spoonful in a tumbler of fairly hot 
water a half hour before breakfast. 


NECK AND BUST 


It might be well for you to abstain from 
eggs, and all liquids except pure water. 

Brssiz.—A harsh, itching skin is fre- 
quently caused by errors in diet. Dried 
salty foods, such as fish and meats, and 
the internal use of very little liquid, 
are almost always at the root of this 
condition. It is easily remedied with 
change of diet. Eat plenty of fresh 
fruits and green vegetables, and drink 
from one to two quarts of water daily; 
also bathe the entire body each day, 
adding several ounces of bicarbonate 
of soda to your bath water. 

Hitpa.—I am by no means opposed 
to the use of the corset, and regard it 
as a necessary and hygienic garment 
for women, if properly adjusted. 

Mavupe.—It will give me great pleas- 
ure to send you a formula for an eye 
wash by a celebrated American special- 
ist, if you will let me have your ad- 
dress and stamped envelope. 

JENNIE—You probably eat too rap- 
idly. All digestive troubles of a purely 
functional nature fade away when the 
art of thoroughly masticating is prac- 
ticed. But I will give you a simple 
stomach tonic; it positively will do you 
no good unless you chew, chew, chew: 


48 grains 

Dilite hydrocloric acid 4 drams 

Glycerine 4 drams 
Water enough to make 3 ounces. 


Pepsin 


Dose: A teaspoonful in a wineglass 
of water three times daily at meals. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address; 


Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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These are magnified photographs of beans— - 


crisped, broken and worthless—from the top 
of a home baking dish. 


This is one result of baking beans in dry heat. 


This is a magnified photograph of the beans 
farther down—soggy, broken, hard to digest. 


These beans in the baking rarely get heated 
above 100 degrees. 





This is a magnified photograph of Van 
Camp’s Beans—nut-like, mealy and whole. 
Every bean in every can is like the three we 
show. 

Each separate bean, during all the baking, 
gets 245 degrees of heat. As a result, these 


It requires sixteen hours of soaking, boiling 
and baking to prepare a dish of home-baked 
beans. . 


And the top layer then is like these: 


And that isn’t half enough heat. 


As a result, instead of digesting, they fer- 
ment and form gas. Many people cannot eat 
them at all. 


beans quickly digest. But we use steam ovens, 
and the beans come out in this ideal condition. 


A million homes are serving Van Camp’s, 
not from mere convenience. They like them 
better than the two kinds shown above. And 
so would you. 


“The National Dish’’ Yan (amps “The National Dish’’ 


wee hea porX... »~° BEANS 


Three sizes: 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Co. *“Kii*** Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


(134) 


Good-bye.” 
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My wife is trying to do too muck. Her household work, 
social and charitable duties ave running her down 
etely. Something must be done or li afraid 


she wout be her old time self muck longer” 


Every husband has faced this same problem: returning home at night 
to find his wife all tired out, nervous, irritable, unhappy—completely 


run down from overwork or the constant strain of social life. A 
situation like this demands 


Pabst: Extract 
ee ty ry 
The Best Tonic 

Physicians recommend it as the best tonic in the world to restore wasted nervous 
energy and rebuild the tired, worn brain and body back to normal health and strength. 
It is rich in every element needed to sustain life. A nourishing extract of pure barley 

malt made piquant by the spicy, appetizing tonic of the finest golden hops. 
Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the 


overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, 
relieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- 


eel 


cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 
heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
physician will recommend it. 





Warning The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
Cheap imitations are some as anarticle of not an beverage. it 7 
A times substituted when Pabst 
“AL Extract is called for. Be sure ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
you get the genuine Pabst r e "7 
Extract. Refuse t0 accept a INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST 
sean teal pels Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 
purity, strength and quality. Wee booklet, “Health Darts,” tells ALL uses and benefits of 
\ $1000 Reward Pabst Extract. Write for it—a postal will do. 
for evidence convicting any- ; 
one who, when 4 emmescnupent 
EX=6 is called for, deliberately an or 
A SS without the knowledge of his ° 
A | een erate tts \ PABST EXTUACT C0 DEPL26: Milwaukee, Wis 


other than Pabst Extract. % 




















Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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On Which Side of the Desk 


Are You? 


The man before the desk works with 
his hands and is paid for his /ador. 


The man behind the desk works with 
his head and is paid for his knowledge. 
It is merely a question of KNOW- 


ING HOW. 


The first step in “knowing how’ is 
simply a matter of cutting out, filling 
in and mailing us the coupon shown 


below. 


In return we show you how to improve 
your position or to secure a more congenial 
occupation and better salary, without loss of 
time, without neglecting your present work 
or obligating yourself to pay more than you 
can comfortably afford. 


No text-books to buy—no requirements 
beyond the ability to read and write, and 
the ambition to succeed. 


o Yell the substitutor: 


Thousands of men, and women, too, in 
nearly every trade and profession date the 
beginning of their success to the day they 
filled in this coupon. Why not. you? 


It costs nothing to find out. Take your 
first step in your own advancement. 


Mark This Coupon To-day 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
ie a Se ee 
it further obligation on m part, 
ate I can g rea S othe a trade or pecs 
before which I have mark 


Automobile Running 

Mine ieeeenene 

Mine Fore 

Plumbing Steam Fitting 
Concrete Construction 





Civil Service 





Window Trimming 
Show Ca ri 
Advertising Man 
Electric Lighting Supt. Sten pher 
Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 

















Name 
Present Occupation 





Street and No, 
City. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FOR BABYS 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 
and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 


~ d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 


B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc.; U. S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
8@”Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p, booklet, 


Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 

the greatest triumph of the electric 

furnace. Looks like a diamond 

—wears like a diamond— will 

cut glass—stands filing, fire and 

acid tests like a diamond—guar- 

anteed to contain no glass. 

Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 

or artificial backing—their brilliancy 

is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 

the costofadiamond. These remark- 

able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 

Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 

money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 

satisfactory. It will be well worth your 

while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 

. yours for the asking. Cut out and 

\ mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
437 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 























The Illustrated Companion 


The Ashes of Love *-Smis,Strcst 


Only 10 Cts. 


Unparalleled in Interest! 


Unequalled in Its Thrilling 
Situations! 
U d in Di tic Intensity, 
this marvelous story of Love, Mys- 
tery, Intrigue and Adventure Holds 
the Reader Spellbound. We Follow 
Hero and Heroine With Breathless 
Interest. On two continents we 
watch the battle between VIRTUE 
AND VILLAINY — HONOR AND 
LITY — JUSTICE AND 
KNAVERY. 

By the magic art of the author we are transformed from mere 
readers and become actual] participants in a drama which stirs 
every fibre of our being and sends the blood coursing like a mill- 
race through the tense arteries of a spellbound body, 


Old Conventionalities Scorned! The Commonplace Spurned! 

It is a book of NEW PHASES in life' NEW TYPES OF CHAR- 
NEW THRILLS! 

This Wondertul Book by a Wonderful Writer,with The Iliustrated 

Companion,3 Months, by mail,postpaid,for only 1 0 Cents (a Dime) 


THE OBJECT OF THIS OFFER is to induce new 
readers to try The Illustrated Companion 3 months. 
It is one of the best Home papers published. CONTENTS: 
Stories for Old and Young, a Sermon. Household Notes, 
Editorials and other instructive departments too numer- 
ous to mention. Book without Paper, 8 Cents; Book and 
Paper, 10 Cents. Address 


F. B. WARNER CO., *?-taz7Sae08 5 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Put Yourself in His Place 





HIS man inside the fire lines is watching his property burn. 
What does it mean to him? What would it mean to you if you 
were in his place? Would you be face to face with disaster or 

would you watch the smouldering remnants of your property with 
your mind occupied with plans for business rehabilitation, because 
somewhere in the ruins is the safe containing the indestructible finan- 
cial soul of your business—your fire insurance policy? 

If this happens to your property, you can plan with absolute cer- 
tainty if your policy is in the Hartford, because for more than a 
hundred years it has been furnishing just this kind of business pro- 
tection and has never failed to make good an honest loss. 

It has paid 140 Millions for claims on property of its policy hold- 
ers. This is larger indemnity than has ever been paid by any other 
American company. 


When Next You Insure 


Insist on the Hartford 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CLAS SIFIED 
ADVERTISING SECTIO 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of 


SMITH’S cioses April Sth. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT wants railway mail 
clerks—city carriers, postoffice clerks. 
Wri for dates of Examinations 
everywhere. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H7, Rochester, N. Y. 





Agents and Help Wanted— Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





REPRESENT direct a large manu- 
facture. Men, women. college students 
selling “Modern - Make - Milwaukee.” 
Household Specialties. become inde- 
pendent. Write now Cat.“\A.’? Modern 
Specialties Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SALESMEN Making Small Towns. 
Just what you want for pocket side 
line, consigned goods, new, snappy, 
catchy. ‘Quick shipments and prompt 
commissions. Write for order book. 
Cantield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell _the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
$3' @ month can be 

ade. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25¢, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1155, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars. 
Voorhies, Desk M. R. Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. Free 
Samples... Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums a from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. rite Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. 8, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 





WANTED-—If you want a position 
as fireman, brakeman, electric motor- 
man, conductor, colored train porter, 
$65 to $150 month. Enclose stamp 
for application blank and map of new 
lines. Name position you want. 
Hundreds put to work without expe- 
rience. 500 more wanted. Inter. 
Railway, Dept. N, Indianapolis, Ind. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after ap | our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 


AGENTS Male and Female can earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 daily, selling my 
latest style embroidered princess pat- 
terns, waist and suit patterns, petti- 
coats, art linens, woolen sweaters, etc. 
Catalog free. J. Gluck, 621 Bway.,N.Y. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSs:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver. 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
NoCatalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








ANYBODY CAN SELL Stewart’s 
Automatic Sewing Awl. Needed in 
ever home, garage and _ stable. 
Feeds waxed thread from spool; 
mends harness, buggy and auto tops, 
saddles, suit cases, pulley belts, car- 
pets and other heavy materials. Most 

erfect sewing awl made. Price $1.25. 

et offertoagents. Stewart-Skinner 
Co., 102 Hermon St., Worcester,Mass. 


WANTED BRANCH MANAGERS 
for mail order business at your own 
home. Male or Female. No canvassing. 
Mail ten catalogs and make from $1 to 
$20. Young married couple made 
over $100 in 2 months. You can do the 
same. We furnish everything. Outtit, 
10 catalogs, full particulars, for 10c. 
in ee to pay postage, ete. Ybrad 

0., 431 Cortlandt Blidg., N. Y. City. 


LIVE AGENTS Wanted—Hustlers 
to handle our attractive 1911 combi- 
nation packages of soap and toilet 
articles with valuable premiums. One 
Michigan agent made 5 in 47 hrs., 
another $21 in 8 hrs., another $22.50 
in10hrs. Write to-day. Davis Soa 
Works, 275 Davis Building, 142 
Carroli Avenue, Chicago. 








HUSTLERS earn big money selling 
“Raincoats.” New proposition. Write 
for particulars. Regal Raincoat Co., 
Man’f’rs, 1367 Bway., Dept. 61, N. Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 


FETHERSTONHAUGH DENNI- 
SON & CO.,McGill Bldg.,Washington, 
D.C. Also 15 Elgin St., Ottawa, Can., 
and other cities. Applications for Pat- 
ents carefully prosecuted in United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanied, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for oue 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised ee. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 

250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtaina Patent. Write forthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 











FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected positions 
in United States service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy]to get. Just ask for booklet A 
23. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 





section to get into a bis paying busi- 
ness without capital and b inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
vut’l, Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
Cc. H. Emery, MK 39, Chicago, Il. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventious 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8c 

ostage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
be; Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





DONALD W. F. McDONALD, Law- 
yer, Dodson Building, 25 Hastings 
Street, East, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. General practice. 
Accounts collected. References, 


Good-bye.” 
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ELGIN WATCHES crepir 








Special This Month $ 


Howe Genuine ELGIN "itis tase” only 


Sent PREPAID On Fro@ Trial at Our Special ROCK BOTTOM WHOLESALE PRICE. 


$1 622 








Let me send you this 
Beautiful Genuine 17-Jéwel Eigin Watch 
Complete in 20-Year Gold Py Emon + nes 
the BIGGEST BARGAIN 


NO MONEY D 





)$2.50 After Examination, 


TRU 
ina penutire 1 Guara: 
you never miss the money, ‘rite 
pr eral our easy credit planand how w 





YOU, 80 that you etek 3 every ery honest man and wo! 


e everywhere on Free Trial, without se 


Railroad _HARRIS-GOAR CO., ‘Doh 6s | 


House that Sells 


jace the watch right in your own hards 


cent, 
INTEREST Just b ie Pian honesty among men, Our ao Watches 


ter where you live or how small 


nteed 25 year Gold Fi a a wear it while paying for it in such small payments that 
hn and Jewe Ba i tells 
Pene An 


wees oa ect Free Wate: 
ind Sigin 1 or a cent rf 


man can own & DIAMOND or ligh-Grade igin Watch 


ca 
and Stand ao ee 


om $2 A A Month 


You a seme #2 Risk "Whatever i in D. 


With Us Guaranteed for 20 Years. 


e 80 we! 
We WILL 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


Other Firm in the Wi 





Write For it. 











Business + ER 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 





$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. S.Scheffer,Treas, MOi71Chieag> 





$500 and over investors in the Stock 
Market can arrange to have their 
accounts directed and operated by a 
sucessful and well known Wall 
Street operator. This is an oppor- 
tunity, rarely if ever offered to the 
smaller investor, to eaean Wag the 
services of highly competent and 
able professional. Record and refer- 
ences furnished. A. J., 1103, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
ss $20 for a $%. Keep all ——- 
ated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
C. F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Roy, N. Y. 


100 lifferent foreign postage stamps 
10¢, ss different 50c, 500 different 
$1.50, 1000 different $4.00. Old 
stamps bought; catal »g quoting prices 
paid 10c. A. Kraus, 433 Chestnut 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Games & Entertainments 











BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN and escape salaried drudger 
for life. Learn the Collection Busi- 
ness. Limitless field; Little compe- 
tition. Few opportunities so profit- 
able. Send_ for “Pointers” to-day. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


FREE—“INVESTING FOR PRO- 
FIT’ Magazine. Send me your name 
and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely free. Before you invest a 
dollar any where—get this magazine — 
itis worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1000 can 
grow to $22.000—how to judge different 
classes of investments the Real Earn- 
ing Power of your money. This 
magazine six months free if you write 
to-duy. H. lL. Barber, Publisher, 408, 
77 Jackson Blvid., Chicago. 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres. 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company. 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 


Motion Picture Plays 


MOTION Picture Plays Wanted. You 
can write them. We teach you by 
mail. No experience necessary. Writ- 

















‘ers earn $50 a week. Demand ge per 


ing. Address for eS ssa 
M. P. Schools, 112 Clark St., Chicago. 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Ente nments. 

Make ‘Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 


Music 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
musie, or write for free particulars. 
Publication Guaranteed If Accept- 
able, Lo gags gton only place to secure 
copyrigl H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. S56, Washington, D. C. 


SONG Writers-Commnsers Send us 
your songs and Inst. Mas. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. New York 
isthe only place; we are New York’s 
leading male mblishers. F.B. Havi- 
land Pub Co., 121 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


Books 


BOOKS! Breezy ones in Classic 
fiction. Catalogue for stam Duff 
Publishing Company, M-271 Mozart 
Street, Chicago, Tlinois. 




















Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
vou: hig pav. Free hooklet tells how. 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 








HAVE YOU FIVE DOLLARS PER 
Month to invest for 14 months in 
a Mexican plantation for the growing 
of a very profitable fiber product, 
that ought to_pay you 20% within 
two yeurs? If so, write United 
States & Mexican Trust Company, 
Mexico City, Mexico. Assets, 
$2,000,000. 


A BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE for sale 
cheap; 2 lots, 7 rooms and bath, all 
impr ovements, in a fine, healthy and 
gr owing section on the line of the New 

ronx Valley Park, West Mt. Vernon 
section, 30 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Station N. Y. City. E. M. Stiner, 
99 Crescent Place, Sherwood Park, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 








Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the — price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Ty pe- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N.Y. 


A PERFECT PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITER for $18.00,—Bennett Porta- 
ble. Small, compact; easily carried by 
travelers or others. Ready for imme- 
diate use anywhere. Carefully made 
by experts in the Elliott. Fisher Bill- 
inz achine factory. Standard key- 
hoard, m4 characters. Does same 
quality of work as hundred dollar 
machines. Write for free catalog, 
somples of work and ten days’ yg 
offer. W. D. Bennett Typewriter Co. 
366 Broadway, New York City. 











Miscellaneous 


CUSTOM CTGARETTES — Rereida 
Brand. The highest grade of Turkish 
Cigarettes made. A smooth, clean, 
mild. sweet smoke. Quality is seldem 
equalled—never at the price. Cost 
less than store aecbien made by 
machines. 500 Hand-Made with your 
own Crest. Club Emblem, Monogram 
or other Special Design, for $8.75. 
Trial order of 50 with your initials 
for $1.00. Special Cigarettes for 
lanes $1.80 per 100. H. F. Carter, 
235 W. 148th Street, New York. 
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'COME-PACKT 


FURNITURE 





Compare the Prices on | See the Big Saving! 


Put the prices of Come-Packt Sectional Furniture side by side with the lowest cash figures of the best stores. 
You will find you save over half buying from our factory. We make and guarantee every piece absolutely. Quarter 
Sawn White Oak used throughout. Shipped completely stained and finished, in sections. Your choice of eight finishes. 





$90. 75 Dining Room Suite for $42.50 


Dealers’ Price Come-Packt Price 
00 $17.75 


43, Buffet (Copper Trimmings) _ _.....$40. 








337, Extension Dining Table (3 Leaves) .. aoa 14.75 
104, Four Dining Chairs -........... 16.00 10.00 
Which price do you pay,..$90.75 or-.... $42.50? 


Any of the above sold separately at these figures. 
Big Six Catalog Mailed Free. Six money saving de- 
partments—Mission and Bungalow furniture (200 pieces) 
new Willo-Weave Furniture, Mission Lamps, Cluny 


Lace Curtains, etc. Write Today. 





COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 510 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











Smoke the Klean’ Pipe 


Enjoy a Smoke Without Nicotine 









clean smoke 

puff good and eoat 

as the first one 
no nicotine can 

gather, 

Handsome bowl, 
encasing lavite lin- 
ing where fire 
comes and alumi- 
num tube below 
for reserve tobacco. 
Ashes cleaned off 
by a push of your 
finger, and you keep 
the fire at the top 
exposed to the air, 
so the smoke is ale 
ways cool, 


Pushupwith finger ' 





You and all smokers know that the first 
cool puffs are best with an ordinary pipe 
—then the wet, poisonous nicotine soaks 
into the tobacco — bites your | tongue 
and disgusts your taste. The “Klean” 
Pipe is the only one ever made 

which stops all that gives you aga 

st - 


(Pat'd) ,, had tried 
The ‘Klean’Pipe || 
Bookiet Free on request. 7 


to raise charge. ‘ON R. ATES 
4 305 B. East Ave. Ge Park, Ill. 








Postpaid 
Bottom and stem 
can easily be 
removed and en- 
tire pipe thor- 
oughly cleaned 


» smokers could 
not stand a pipe 
at all until they 




















We Sell You At 










om 
rh) 








AGENTS’ PRICE, ONE 
fi AMERICAN § 
! Z| aay Motorcycle or Bicycle i 


min if we haven’t an agent in 
q) Mi a yourcity. We want our ma- 
chine introduced in every . 

town. We also want live agents and 

Hi) offer the best money making proposi- FR 
i) tion on American Motorcycles —_ a 

erican Bicycles. Write us—do it n 
American Motorcycle Co. 186 American Bidg. Chie 















IN FORTY DAYS 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured yt gaa to the 
Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

F If your blood isimpure, or if you have 

x pimples, freckles, wr inkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the 
skin, you need Dr. Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 

These marvelous beautitiers of the 
complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective and 
ure absolutely safe and harmless. 

The regular price of DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS is $1.00 per 
large box; but to introduce them to thousands of new homes we 
will mail (in plain cover) two large boxes for $1.00. 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 








Flash Like Genuine 


BBB RDIRMONDS, 


ANY. EX oy Sane at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offe 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
“aces cil dt c 98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
r n. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Pate n ry gauge included, 10c. T 


oda Co, Dep ‘9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 


* Do Your Own 










Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
Press $5, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save 
Big profit printing for others. 
y. rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog 'TY PE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 






(/EXcers:oR 




















Met Springs. Ark. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids. Mich. Columbus, Ohio. Providence. R. I. 

gah eae oa ng Dwight, Tl. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., Columbia, 8. C. 

Weat Haven. Conn. Marion, ind. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad &t. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Washington, D. C. Lexington. Mass. Buffalo. N. Y. Pittaburg, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portiand, Me. White Plaine, N.Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London. England. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 

















Tei the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ON CREDIT 


i 

Gifts for the June Bride 
No, 185-~ Dinner Ring, fine 14k solid | No, 160—14k solid gold hunting case, 
Eecrattad with ie diamonds: $OQ)| hoes gualty Di2wonds Rin: 
encrus' ne By ; Elyi 
Very stylish and popular - - Waltham or Rockford inove’t: $43 3 
Credit Terms: $9.00 a Month | Credit Terms: $4.30 a Month 


Write for our Handsome 100-page Catalog containing over 2,000 illustra- 
tions of Di: ds (new lusive mountings, our Own designs), Watches, Art.stic 












No, 185 





Jewelry, Silverware, Novelties. Every orticle priced 10 to 20 per cent lower than oth- 


oo charge for equal value. Wvaredi- %& 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND t importers, and give our custome:s 

0 : IS AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE every advantage. Let us send you a fine 
92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. Diamond or Watch on sapere, all char, 


est Dept.E558, ~ prepaid. If satisfactory, keep it and se : 
BROS & CO. i358 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. | one-fifth of the price, balsnes ta sinks squat mouihly amounts. Write today. 


MONEY MAKING SPORT TE Seton 
Garter 


"\ ) is highest grade—not only 
\ hd ? fits the leg, but will wear 
well in every part—the 
= clasp Stays se- 

—I\ curely in 
place until 

released, 


























N. S. U. MOTORCYCLES 


are the only motorcycles that have 
gears like an automobile and also have 
spring frame and spring forks. We 
want you to sell them in your town. 
You can make sales easily, for there is 
no other machine quite its equal for 
quality and reputation for perfect 
construction and simplicity. 


"THE N. S. U. has made a score of speed 
records, is the only motorcycle to cross 
the American Continent in 28 riding days and 
has established the world’s economy record— 
210 Miles on One Galion of Gasolene. 


Write to-day for our agency proposition, 
get your machine at a remarkably low cost 
and sell them to the other fellows and 
business men of your town—Do it NOW. 


N. S. U. MOTOR CO.’ 
Dept. S. 206 W. 76th St., New York City 


F T We will ship you a 
on approval, freight 
without a cent deposit tn advance, w ten days free 


any place inthe United States , and allo 
th tary 4, to oedey ‘ou receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we 
® claim for it and 2 better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight an 


u will not-be out one cent. ; ¥ x 
Low FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct*from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. be —_ you = to $25 — 

men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proo ires, Impor ) 
‘ chains’ petals, etc., at prices no Si her than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
unheard of low ces. 
oe ey eure SS each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample t9zz “Ranger” Bicycle 
IDER AGENTS WANTED jorge ae by us. You will be agtonieeed Re dmg Sg — 

d ial ill gi nm t rst sors sample going \e 

npn = bo ~ ayy DO NOT Buy 2 ndoyehe or a eair of Pico from anyone at any price until you receive our seams -beq 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own naine ro 
at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. SECOND HAND arr ny limited number taken in trade y 


josed . Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
ACTED RD + he creed | A Pe ease excioneanen, = irs and everything in the bicycle 


wince PA rear wheels, parts, repai 
TIRES, COASTER-BR KE line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata- 


fogue beautifully illustrated teresting matter and useful information. It onlycosts a postal to get everything. 
a iLL. 


wie" MIEAD GYGLE CO. Dept. T-110 CHICAGO, 





















is stamped 
on the clasp. 


Sold in Shops the 
World Over and 
Worn by Well 
Dressed Men. 


Sample Pair, "25c., Bilk, 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of Price. 
GEORGE FROST CO., makers 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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DIAMONDS ON: CREDIT 


207, DOWN— 10 
wait tor your Diamond until you‘have 
» for it by the Lyon Method 


anteed perfect blue-white 
each Diamond. All goods 


discount for cash. Send now 
Established 1843 71-73 N 


Oy 00) ira Oe 


The Right Kind of Exercise 


The only kind of exercise recommended and 
taught by me is exercise which is at all times just 
within the strength of os muscle or muscles em- 
ployed. Never go so far as to overwork a muscle, 
external or internal, but make it do all that can be 
done comfortably. It is the wise provision of Na- 
ture that every muscle hold strenyth in reserve for 
emergencies. Thus, if a muscle be accustomed to 
exert every little while a pull of 50 pounds, Nature 
will provide that muscle with the power to pull 60, 
10, perhaps 80 or 100, If the work is increased, so 
will the muscle strength increase in exact propor- 
tions. This is absolutely true, as Nature is never 
neglectful of her duty. The Right Kind of Ex- 
ercise in physical training may be had by the 
use of my PROGRESSIVE EXERCISER. A 
machine yith which you can uniformly exercise a 
every muscle of the body. By combining the use Prof. Titus in a powerful 
of this wonderful invention with my instructions Meck and back exercise. 
on health and strength building, you will not acquire an abnormal develop- 
ment, but your entire body will be uniformly benefited. My most recent book 
The “WHYS” of Exercise tells all about this wonderful little exerciser. It 
also tells many truths about exercise which are startling to the average reader, 
giving as it does the “treasons why"’ so many systems fail, and proving conclu- 
sively that there is but one way toacquire real health and strength. In 
sending for book enclose 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. My price for 
machine and complete course of instructions is extremely reasonable. 


“THE HERCULES OF ALL SYSTEMS” 
P rof. H. W. Titus, 501 Titus Bidg., 156 E. 28d St., New York 


ON YOUR 
O MONEY 


RA IN THE SPOKANE CO 
UNITS® (Income-Bearing) Wicead 
Property, will materially in- 
crease your income—if you have funds for 
investment in either large or small amounts, 
The legal rate of interest in the great Northwest 
is from 7% to 10%. Write for 24-page de- 
scrip.ive, and illustrated booklet, *‘The Apple 

and The Dollar,’’ mailed on request. 


Commercial Orchard Co. of Washington 


453E. First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Reference—Traders Nat'l Bank, of Spokane, Wash, 





























tor catalog No 


PER MON 
saved the price ? 
Lyon’s Diamonds are guar 
A written guarantee accompanies 
ent prepaid for inspection. 10° 


TH 


89 
ssau St., New York 

















Dept. N 517 Jackson Bivd., 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ant 


uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
ent free with privilege of examination 


For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 





~ < i 


F WHITE 
Varley GEMS 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
Gems are chemical! white sapphires, 


ese 
pede be told from diamonds except by an 
rt. Stand acid and fire diamond tests, 


So hardthey pa be filed and willcut glass. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in14K solid 
gold diamond mountings. Willsend you any ag badd ring,.pin 


or stud on approval—all charges prepaid— no money 
(WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 


WHITE VALLEY 





GC MEASURE 


AND RIN 
GEM CO., 709 Saks Bldg.. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Chieago, Il, 








Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 





WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
22 inch oe ee re human hair rho to 
matc’ you dit b 
fn ten days, “oF Bell band Gir YOUR Swi cn 
on EE. tra shades a little Inclose 5c 
Free. beauty book showing, ‘atest ‘style of 


“wigs, pulls, ete. ANNA AYERS, Dept S18, 
ae 10 Quincy Street, Chicago 





and entertaining. 


The short stories in SMITH’s are unusually piquant 
The art studies that open the maga- 
zine, the profuse illustrations, the little talks by Charles 
Battell Loomis, the essays by Lilian Bell, 


fashion department, all go to make SMITH’s a maga- 


zine that will be read by every one in the house before 
it is finally laid aside.—Joliet Republican. 





MULLINS 


Twelve models, 16 to 26 
Investigate amazing prices. 
boats —$22 to $39. Get FREE 








Steel Motor Boats 
Handsome Free Book 


Send today for the handsomest boat book ever printed. Tlustrated 
in colors. Describes famous Mullins line in full. 
Boats can’t sink or vere ae ag ye proof — noiseless— 

1. 3 io 30 horsepower. 
= PR Tow boats and duck 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


Mullins Steel 

















and the big 
















A smooth, perfect pen for ov webing, ruling and manifolding. 
long. (Extra size—8 inches—bla 





00 VULCAN STYLO PENS 


BIG PROFITS TO AGENTS 





Lasts a life-time. In red or black rubber. 4% x 5% inches 
only $1.25.) Write for our complete catalog of Fountain and Stylographic Pens. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., 607 Thames Building, 27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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700 Spring Styles 


on Credit 


Our latest Style Book shows 700 bargains in all sorts 
of women’s wear. It has 500 pictures of the newest, 
smartest stvles. 

It shows greater variety in women’s wearing apparel 
than any store in the country. And the prices are 30% 
below store prices. 

It will tell you why this has become the largest house 
of its kind. “And why 300,000 women now have charge 
accounts here. Ask us to mail it to you. 


30% Saving 


Made-to-Measure 
Suits, $9.95 to $35 
Dresses, $1.95 up 
Skirts—Waists 
3-Piece Outfits 
Hats—Plumes 
Lingerie 

















Underwear 
Shoes—Gloves 
Corsets—Hosiery 
Children’s 
Garments 
Etc., Etc. 


Sent on 


Approval 











Every woman is welcome to a charge account. No 
interest, no security, no extra price, no red tape. On 
every purchase we allow six months to pay. 

All goods are sent on approval. Nothing is sold until 
after you try iton. If not satisfactory, we pay express 
both ways. Yet with ali this convenience—these easy 
terms—we save you 30% by selling direct. : 


Style Book Free 


Please get this Style Book and see for yourself how we 
Nave won such an army of women. he styles and bar- 
gains which won them will win you. You don’t know 
what you are missing. Just write us a postal—now, he- 
fore you forget it—and the book will come. (58) 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 


3748 Mosprat St. Chicago, Ill. 


‘Bed, Spring, Mattress 
$1.2 Brings It Complete 


Enameled iron panel 
bed, full size. Continuous 
posts: heavy steel panels. 

loral decorations on 
panels in harmonizing col- 
ors. Springs — hard 
maple frame secure- 
ly bolted and covered 
with a special pencil 
weave wire top; three 
rows spiral steel 
springs prevent sag- 
ging. Mattress supe- 
rior quality extra heavy cotton top filling. High 
grade ticking, hand tufted and securely fastened. 

The complete bed, spring and mattress sent to 

our home on receipt of only $1.50. Try it 30 days. 
f you’re_ satisfied that it’s the most wonderful 
value you ever saw, you can pay the balance of 
the direct-from-factory price of $8.75 at the rate of 


79 Cents a Month 


We can quote you just as low prices, just as easy 
terms, on anything you need for the home. We 
have been 56 years in business, have 22 great retail 
stores and 800,000 customers. We furnish thousands 
of the most stylish homes in the big cities; and we 
give you the same style and elegance at prices you 
never dreamed possible for such quality goods. 


SELECT WHAT YOU WANT 
PAY AS CONVENIENT 


Fit your home out, now, as you’ve often wanted to 
see it furnished. Remember everything is sent to you 
on 30 days free trial. When you’re thoroughly 
satisfied, send us the wonderfully low factory-to- 
home price in litle payments that you won’t miss. 


Catalog FREE 


“Everything for the Home,” a big 
800 page book illustrating the latest 
styles in home furnishings, sent ab- 
solutely free. Shows how you can 
furnish a home ina way that will be 
your pride and the admiration of 
your friends—shows you what won- 
derful values we give and why we 
= aera can give them. 
| Write today for your free copy—no home-lover can 
| afford to be without it. 


HARTMAN 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


Dept. 9, 223 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest, oldest and best known home- 
furnishing concern in the world. 
Established 1855 — 56 years of success. 


22 Great Stores — 800,000 Customers 


















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” e 
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FROM NO. 4A FOLDING KODAK NEGATIVE. : 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Senoet ape ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BUYS THE MATERIAL NEEDED TO 
BUILD THIS HOME ! 





Price Includes Blue Prints; Architects 
een Full Detalie; Working 
and Typewritten Material List. 


OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 153.4 
Ia our design No. 153 we show an eight room house. A strik- 
ing feature of this design is the unusuaily large porch extend- 
ing across the front and nearly one entire side of the house, 


It has living room, library, dining room, stair hall, kitchen and pantry on the first floor, and four chambers, bath; and aumerous closets om 
the second floor, - The main entranco is directly in the center of the house into a reception hall, with the living room on one side and the 
library on the other, The house is magnificently lighted and perfectly ventilated. ¢ All of the rooms are of liberal size, and the interior 
arrangement is comfortable and convenient. It is a design that appeals strongly to people who like plenty of fresh air, and it is specially 
pane for a country or suburban home. ° The price at which we are offering this material makes it a decided bargain. The house can 

easily be sold at a good profit, or rented for a good return on the investment. We shall be pleased to supply any further information. 


Our price is a positive bargain, quality, style and finish of material we furnish guaranteed. 














We Save You Big Money on Lumber and Building Material! Ws.in"&. ios 


Ap pparatus and Building Material direct to a cae neuer. “ T 


world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plum! 
n offer like the one py above. 


else can make you an ropose to 
this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry ma terial: A Cok for exact 
accordance with 


our specifications, which are so clear that there will be 


furnish you ev: cits. of & rede fe r the & co: straction. ‘of 
4 deta of what we furnish. C5 will be in 








How We Operate — 


We purchase at Bhoriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and M: 

epaginen Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and fom: 
yards. Usually when io a purchase your building material 

i the complete ome shown above, Siseniere. it will cost 


you from 50 to 60 per cent more than we ask for it. By our 
Falroct tg ron” methods we oliminate several middlemen’s 
© can prove this to you. 


What Our Stock Consists of 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a build. 
ing of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Poors, Millwork, Structural 
Iron, Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. 
Our stock includes Dry Good fares Wig 45 ure, Rues, 
Groceries, etc, Machinery, Hardware, W neing—in fact, 
anythin, uired to build or eq uD: a ything for the 
Home, ti fs Otic va the Factory or tho ield, Declaes everything 
ear Send us your car *s or contractor’s 
bill ae oar hae, er ~ ye will Drove our a to save 
you money. WRITE US TODAY, giving a complete list of 





evi erything you need, 


Free Book of Plans 


We qpattieh a handsome, Siucieetet book containing gesiqns 
of Houses, Co’ piace, Bun; ungal ows, Barns, etc. We can furn sh 
the material complete Sy any 0 f these designs. This book 
is mailed free to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. 
Even if you have no immediate in tention of buildi we 
Is a valuable book. "°¥Y OF O85 * {REE BOOK OF e: s 


’ Our Guarantee 





This com has a capital stock and surplus of over 
000. Absol ute satisfaction guaranteed in very cage 1, 
if you buy a1 any material from us not as represent = 


i a our freight expense and return your money. 
e recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. e will 

in every instance *‘Make Good.’ Thousands of satisfied 

customers prove this. We refer you to any bank or banker 

anywhere. Look us up inthe Mercantile Agencies. Ask any 

Express Company. Write tothe publisher of this subiteabion. 

Our responsibility is unquestioned, 





We send you a set of plans for the house de- 
uys a mp e @ 0 ue ri scribed above, bactading the necessary specifica- 
ee Reva complete list of material, trans rta- 
tion prea prepaid, for the low cost of $2.00. This is only a deposit, 8 guaran 
these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you vend SDlace an order with us for complete bill. 
f h $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these plans, specification 


and list of materials to us and we will refund §1.50, thereby making the to total to you 50 cents. 


that aster freed 
of material, we will credit your account in full for tha 


po! 
good faith, and the propositio: m to you is 





High Grate Batroom Outfits! 







Bathroom Out- 
A fit $37.50. 

Plumbing ma- 

terial direct to 








rfigures. Wew 





everything needed in 
Plumbing Material. 


saving to you of 80 to 
60 per cent, Here is an illustration of a bath- 
room outfit we are selling at $37.50. Your 
plumber would ask you about $60.00 for this 
same outfit. It is tale one of many other 
complete outfits that we are ge at prices 
ranging from $25.00 to $50.00. Our catalog 


plants $48. up. 


save you money, 





describes them in vistail Get our prices on Pipe | We make ba plans. ata d — plant we sell | any building, 7 no matter how large. Tell us 
yy Our guaran’ mn your needs, 


and Fittings. Write us today. is backed 


Hot Air Furnaces! 


h Don’t let the con- 
eae patos at Sete tract for your hot air 







your local dealer’s price in 
alf, Wecan furnish youa 
complete equipment. includ- 
ing pipes, rexisters, 
urnace; everything re- 

quired at a price not much backed by o 
more than what en ordinary 
heating stove would cost you, 
Complete hot air heating 

$48.00 Get 
our heating catalog at once. Tells 
‘deaths about it. dtd ne We guaran- eas Tells all about our heating pro 





Hot Water Heating Plants! 


We guarantee to save, 
you 50 to75 per cent ona 

odern hot water heatin; 
plant for your home, one 





i 










you tools. | sition. We can furnish Heating Apparatus for 
lar; 








Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Systems at prices ranging 
Water Supply Outfits ape os to $200. They are strictly new, first-class and complete 
ry detail, It makes no difference whether you live in the 

country, you can enjoy every city amen, at ¥ little expense. Why not investi; ate this? | 





to furnish you with all facts free of charge, All material fully guaranteed. 
stock of Pipe, Valves and Fittings at 40 t060 per cent saving. Gasoline 





engines at low prices, 


ree Pu Besides a Free Book of Plans described above, we send free to 
Fi blications anyone answering this advertisement in the United States the fol- 








We are ready Send Us This Coupon 


Ye also have a complete - 
Pl Chicago House Wrecking Co, 980 


I saw this ad inSmith’s Magazine. 





lowing vata ul booklets: OUR PLUMBING MATERIAL CATALOG is a book covering every eae ink ee Re 


phase of the Plumbing subject, shows the latest and most modern ideas in Bathroom equipment, 

as well as sanitary appliances of every kind. COLD WEATHER COMFORT is the title of our 

Heating Catalog; describes in full Hot water, hot air and steam heating. The subject is treated in Name 
language so plain that no one can misunderstand it. 











CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago § ,, ade 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Loca 
LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make more 
local than long distance calls 
yet to each user comes the vital 
demand for distant communication. 
No individual can escape this 
necessity. It comes to all and can- 
not be foreseen. 

No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound-proof 
Chinese Wall and risk telephone 
isolation. 

No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary line 


an impenetrable barrier, to prevent 
telephone communication with the 
world outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, each 
community, each State demands to 
be the center of a talking circle 
which shall be large enough to 
include all possible needs o* 
inter-communication. 


In response to this universal 
demand the Bell Telephone System 
is clearing the way for universal 
service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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i Children Like Wi Mal 
ili 3! : Hy 
Ms Fairy Soap 4 
Its whiteness suggests its purity — and appeals 
to them. It floats always within easy reach -— the 
youngster doesn’t have to dive for it. The shape of the 
cake is oval — it fits the hand to a nicety. 
Being made from edible products, Fairy Soap agrees 
with even the tender skin of a babe, and cleanses 
thoroughly without irritating. 
Try Fairy Soap in your nursery and learn why 
—though its price is but 5c — it possesses more 
soap virtues than any other soap at any 
price. 


all ‘ 








| 









THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Have You 
a little ‘Fairy in Your Home? 








Wherever You Go 


North, East, South or West, you will find Coca- 
Cola. And find it the beverage that everybody 
(all classes, ages and sexes) drinks and likes. 

So don’t forget---while you're waiting for your 


vacation time to’come around, make the best of 
treating 


heat and weariness and impatience by 
CL | 
When you're on your vacation, put an edge to 
your enjoyment---with Coca-Cola. 
When you get back and the return to a bur- 


dened desk or an upset house irks you mentally 
and physically, remember that Coca-Cola is 


Delicious--Refreshing--Thirst-Quenching 
5c Everywhere a, 


you see an 
Arrow think 


yourself to 


Send for 
Saas HERES THE COCA-COLA CO 


ing booklet, é 
bh fd Atlanta, Ga 

The Truth . 
of Coca-Cola 


About Coca-Cola” 





